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FRONT ROYAL, VIRGINIA 


’m not sure I can do this,” Nick said. 

“I believe in you,” Alena reassured him. “I know you've 
got it in you.” 

“Tt’s just not right. There are things no man should be asked 
to do.” 

“Now listen,” Alena said. “I’ve seen you pick maggots off a 
two-week-old corpse without even turning up your nose.” 

“Good idea,” Nick said. “Think about happy times.” 

“What I’m saying is: If you can do that, you can manage 
this.” 

Nick looked at the sign again: WEDDINGS ’N’ SUCH: 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO MAKE YOUR SPECIAL Day UN- 
FORGETTABLE. He turned to Alena: “Is it hot in here or is it just 
me?” 

“Nick—we haven't even gone in yet.” 

The door opened to the sound of electronic chimes play- 
ing Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March.” Nick took a quick look 
around the room; he saw leather scrapbooks of sample wed- 
ding announcements, satiny ring pillows with lace embroidery, 
gleaming bridesmaids’ and groomsmen’s gifts, and flowery 
silk nosegays. Nick had never felt so out of his element; he felt 
like an ant that had wandered into the wrong colony, secret- 


ing some noxious alarm pheromone as he went, so that at any 
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moment hundreds of angry workers might swarm all over him 
and shear off his limbs with their mandibles. 

Alena took his hand. “Nick. Breathe.” 

They sat in a pair of matching upholstered chairs that faced 
a large desk. On the desk was a silver dome-shaped bell; Alena 
leaned forward and gave it a tap. A moment later a woman 
emerged from a back room and stepped into the doorway with 
a blinding smile. 

“Well, hello! Welcome to Weddings ’n’ Such! I’ll be right 
with you two—just let me grab my calendar!” 

Nick cringed. The wedding planner looked middle-aged, 
probably in her midforties, with unnaturally blond hair and big 
bright eyes and a smile that seemed too big for her face. Nick 
thought the woman looked like she was waiting for the punch line 
of a joke—as if she might break out in laughter at any moment. 

Alena leaned over to him. “What’s the matter with you?” 

“She's perky.” 

“What?” 

“I can't do ‘perky’—it’s not in my genetic makeup.” 

“She’s not perky, she’s just friendly.” 

“Her face looks like one of those plasma balls at RadioShack.” 

“Maybe she just likes her job.” 

“T like my job, but I don’t glow in the dark.” 

“Nick, we just got here—would you give the woman a 
chance?” 

The wedding planner returned a moment later, sat down at 
her desk, and opened the calendar in front of her with a flour- 
ish. Then she folded her hands, leaned forward on her elbows, 
and gave each of them a long lingering smile. 

“IT can't do ‘perky,’” Nick said. 

“I beg your pardon?” 
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Alena interrupted. “My name is Alena Savard, and this is 
my fiancé, Nick Polchak. We're getting married.” 

The woman gave them a look of astonished delight. 

“Wow,” Nick said. “Are we your first customers?” 

“Every customer is my first customer,” she said. 

“So much for references.” 

Alena ignored him. “We don’t know much about planning 
a wedding, so we thought we could use some help, and that’s 
why were here.” 

“Well, you've come to the right place.” 

“What a relief,” Nick said. “We tried Ace Hardware, but 
they didn’t have a clue. By the way, why does your sign say 
‘Everything You Need to Make Your Special Day Unforgettable’? 
Why did you pick that word? I mean, when the Titanic hit the 
iceberg—that was ‘unforgettable’ too. Don’t you think you’re 
underpromising a little?” 

Alena slapped a hand on Nick’s forearm and smiled at the 
proprietor. “I should probably explain what’s going on here. My 
fiancé feels a little out of place right now, and whenever that 
happens he turns into a complete idiot. Try not to take it per- 
sonally—he does it to everybody. If it makes you feel any better, 
he gets a lot worse than this.” 

The woman turned to Nick with a look of pure compas- 
sion. “I understand perfectly. Are you feeling a bit out of place, 
Nick?” 

“I'd rather be staked down in a pit of flesh-eating beetles.” 

“Now, Nick, I think you're exaggerating.” 

“No, that happened to me once. | actually preferred it.” 

“It’s perfectly all right if you feel a little uncomfortable 
here—it’s only natural. Why, I’ve seen grown men have full- 


blown panic attacks in here.” 
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“Has anyone vomited yet? Because I want this day to be 
‘unforgettable.’” 

At that, the woman turned to Alena. “Perhaps it would help 
if we all got to know each other a little better. Tell me about 
yourselves ... How did the two of you meet?” 

“I suppose like anybody else,” Alena said with a shrug. 
“Nick was hired by the FBI to locate bodies in a lost graveyard. 
He needed a cadaver dog and I own one.” 

“The soil in northern Virginia is very rocky,” Nick explained. 
“Ground-penetrating radar has a hard time distinguishing rock 
from human bone. Cadaver dogs are very effective at detect- 
ing human remains, and Alena happened to have a very good 
one—that one there, in fact.” 

The wedding planner slowly leaned across the desk and 
saw a mottled gray dog reclining beside Alena’s chair. The dog 
had one paw propped under its chin; the other leg was miss- 
ing entirely, severed cleanly at the shoulder. The dog made no 
movement in response to the planner’s attention; it just stared 
back at her with hollow blue eyes. 

The planner’s own eyes widened... 

“Relax,” Nick said. “It’s not a cadaver, it’s a cadaver dog.” 

“I live by myself ina private compound in the mountains up 
above Endor,” Alena continued. “I don’t have a telephone, and 
my gate is always locked, so Nick climbed my fence one night 
and I ordered one of my guard dogs to grab him by the throat 
and pin him to the ground. That’s how we met.” She took Nick’s 
hand and smiled. 

The wedding planner looked at Nick. “What sort of work 
do you do?” 

“Im a forensic entomologist,” Nick said. “I study the insects 


that are attracted to human remains, specifically in cases of 
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suspected murder. These insects arrive at the body in a predict- 
able order, and they develop at a measurable rate. That makes it 
possible for people like me to calculate the postmortem interval— 
the amount of time that’s elapsed since the murder took place.” 

The planner lowered her voice to a whisper. “Why would 
anyone want to do that?” 

Nick glanced around the office. “Who knows why people 
do what they do?” 

“And I train dogs,” Alena said simply. 

The planner looked relieved. “How wonderful! You teach 
obedience school?” 

“No, I train cadaver dogs to find human remains. I also 
train drug-sniffing dogs for the DEA and bomb-sniffers for 
ATF and Homeland Security; also search-and-rescue dogs, 
trackers, security dogs...” 

Nick watched the planner’s face as it slowly fell. He almost 
felt sorry for her; if she was hoping to draw a wedding theme 
from their occupations, she was out of luck. Nobody wants to 
see a cake with a chalk line around it. 

“Have the two of you set a date yet?” the planner asked. 

“The last Saturday in May,” Alena replied. 

“Good timing,” the planner said, noting the date in her cal- 
endar. “You'll beat the June rush.” 

“Nick’s done teaching his classes by then.” 

The planner turned to Nick. “So you're a teacher?” 

“I'm a professor of entomology at NC State,” Nick said, “but 
what I really love to do is—” 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted. “The... bug thing.” 

Alena grinned at her fiancé. “They call Nick the Bug Man.” 

“I’m sure they do,” the planner managed. “So where are you 
two planning to be married? Have you chosen the venue yet?” 
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“Resurrection Lutheran Church in Endor,” Alena said. 

“That’s just a few miles from here,’ the planner said. 
“Terrific—that’ll make my job a breeze. Now, what about the bud- 
get? How much are you thinking of spending on this wedding?” 

“Your sign says ‘Weddings ’n’ Such,” Nick said. “We want a 
wedding, but we'd like to skip the such.” 

“You want a simple wedding.” 

“Now youre talking,” Nick said. 

“But not too simple,” Alena corrected. 

The planner turned to Alena. “Will you want flowers? 
Printed invitations? A photographer?” 

“Well, sure.” 

“Hold it,” Nick said. “That sounds like such.” 

The planner turned to Nick. “And what would ‘simple’ look 
like to you, Nick?” 

“I say, ‘I do, then she says, ‘I do’... then we're done.” 

“Nick, it’s a wedding,” the planner scolded. “There are tra- 
ditions to be observed; there are customs to follow.” 

“l refer to them as ‘bizarre pairing rituals.” 

Alena turned to face her fiancé. “Nick—are you trying to be 
obnoxious?” 

“No, it just flows—only amateurs have to try.” 

She gave him a look, and he got the message. 

“Okay, we'll have some such,” he said. “But how are we sup- 
posed to set a budget when we don't even know how much 
things cost?” 

“Well, do you see that wedding cake in the corner?” 

“Is that real?” 

“No, it’s just a plaster model. A cake like that costs about six 
hundred dollars.” 


“Well, no wonder. Plaster is hard to work with.” 
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Alena cleared her throat. 

“I'm just kidding,” Nick said. “That cake is way too big for 
us, that’s all.” 

“Well, what size wedding are we talking about? What about 
the bridal party and guest list? Have you discussed that yet?” 

“Eight,” Alena said. 

“Eight—that’s a nice size for a bridal party,” the planner 
said. “Eight bridesmaids and eight—” 

“No, that’s the guest list.” 

The planner looked at her. “Eight guests?” 

“Only two for me,” Alena said, “but one of them is the min- 
ister, and his wife is playing the organ, so I guess we shouldn't 
count them. Make it six.” 

“But you must have extended family . . . Grandparents? 
Cousins? Stepfamily?” 

“Not me,” Alena said. 

“There's my mother in Pittsburgh,” Nick said, “but she 
doesn’t travel these days.” 

“What about colleagues and friends?” 

“My friends are my colleagues,” Nick said. “I suppose I’d 
have more, but my colleagues have a way of dying—it’s an occu- 
pational hazard in my line of work.” 

“My friends are my dogs,” Alena said. “I never had much 
luck with people. Can my dogs be in the wedding? Not all of 
them, of course—I have thirty-seven. Just a couple, maybe.” 

The planner just looked back and forth between them. 

“Look,” Nick said. “I think I can save us all some time here. 
Alena and | are planning to get married in May, and the fact is 
neither one of us knows the first thing about weddings—that’s 
why we're here. We've picked a date, and we've got a church, and 
that’s about it. So, what kind of cake do we want? We haven't 
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got a clue—we never gave it a moment’s thought before we—” 

“I want this one,” Alena said. She reached across the desk 
and handed the planner a small photograph of a wedding cake 
torn from the pages of a magazine. 

The planner nodded. “We can do that. It’ll cost about a 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“And I want to go here,” Alena said, handing over a second 
photo, “for our honeymoon.” 

The planner smiled at the photo. “Very nice. Very tradi- 
tional. I hear it’s lovely there in the spring.” 

“May I see those?” Nick asked, leaning across the desk and 
extending his hand. He took the photos and studied the faded 
images. One was a photo of a simple white two-tiered wedding 
cake with traditional bride-and-groom figurines perched on top; 
the other was a photo of a handsome young couple reclining in 
a heart-shaped bathtub, their perfect bodies tastefully concealed 
beneath mountains of carefully positioned bubbles. The banner 
atop the ad read: PICTURE YOURSELF IN THE POCONOS. 

The couple in the bathtub looked strangely out of date to 
Nick; the man’s mustache and hairstyle were straight out of the 
eighties. He turned the photo over and checked the date of the 
magazine; sure enough, the photo was more than twenty years 
old. 

Nick looked at his fiancée as if he were seeing her for the first 
time... What happened to the clueless neophyte who walked 
in here with him? What happened to the woman who had never 
given a moment's thought to wedding cakes or rehearsal din- 
ners or honeymoon locations? What happened to the woman 
who was just like him? 

Nick now realized that Alena had been thinking about this 
event for a very long time—ever since she was a little girl—and 
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she had very definite ideas about how things should be done, 
right down to the shape of their honeymoon tub. 

“You already have a cake picked out,” he said to her. 

ercelas 

“What if 1 wanted a different one?” 

“Do you?” 

He shrugged. “I don’t even like cake.” 

“Then what are you whining about?” 

“My steering wheel doesn’t work.” 

“What?” 

“When I was five years old, my mom took me to 
Kennywood—it’s an amusement park near Pittsburgh. I wanted 
to get on the bumper cars, but when they started the ride I kept 
crashing into everything.” 

“Nick, what are you talking about?” 

“I grabbed the little steering wheel and started turning, 
but nothing happened. Then it dawned on me: The steering 
wheel didn’t work—it was just something to hold on to while I 
smashed into things.” 

Both women just stared at him. 

“Why don’t you girls go ahead,” he said. “I'll be over here if 


you need me.” 
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ut the wedding is in less than a week,” Alena said. 
“I know,” Nick said, “and I'll only be gone for one 
day.” 

Alena slumped low in the passenger seat of Nick’s ’94 
Plymouth Sundance with her bare feet pressed against the 
dashboard and her knees almost against her chest. Just above 
the glove compartment there was a crack in the plastic; when 
she pushed against it she could feel it pinch the heel of her 
leathery foot. 

“But why do you have to go now?” 

“I told you—they only meet once a month, on the last 
Tuesday. That’s today, so I have to go.” 

Nick’s car sat idling in the wide gravel driveway in front 
of Alena’s double-wide trailer in the secluded mountains above 
Endor. The car’s heater, set to low, was just enough to take the 
chill off the morning air. Outside, a light mist was beginning 
to lift from the ground, revealing the bluets and trillium and 
columbine in their brilliant spring colors. Across the gravel 
driveway, Alena’s dogs pressed their noses against the kennel 
fence, watching the conversation shift back and forth between 
their master and her husband-to-be as if they were the gallery 
at a tennis match. 


“You could at least turn off the engine,” Alena said. 
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“I don't have time. The meeting’s at noon and it’s a three- 
hour drive to Philadelphia.” 

“So you're just going to drive off and leave me with all these 
wedding details?” 

“What details?” 

“There's always details before a wedding—everybody 
knows that.” 

“Like what?” 

She turned and glared at him. “Details. Do I have to itemize 
them for you?” 

“You've got your dress. The cake’s being delivered. Gunner's 
setting up the church and Rose is bringing the flowers. All we’ve 
got to do is show up.” 

“Well, that just shows what you know.” Alena sank even 
lower in her seat. She wished she could think of some major 
complication Nick’s one-day absence would cause, some 
last-minute detail that would make it impossible for him to 
leave—but she couldn't. She hated to admit it, but Nick was 
right; it was a small and simple wedding, and there was very 
little left to do. She just despised the idea that Nick would want 
to leave. She wanted him to be there, with her—not because he 
had to, but because he wanted to. 

But all she could think to say was, “But you just got here.” 

“Alena.” 

“Who drives off and leaves his fiancée the week of the wed- 
ding? Who does that?” 

“Alena, we've been over all this. Do we really have to go over 
it again?” 

“Yes. We do.” 

Nick groaned. 

“Stop moaning,” she said. “You sound like one of my dogs.” 
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“I feel like one of your dogs.” 

“Just tell me again—what’s so important that you have to 
drive to Philadelphia less than a week before our wedding?” 

“I'm a member of an organization called the Vidocq 
Society,” Nick said slowly. “I have been for several years. The 
organization was named after a famous nineteenth-century 
Frenchman named Francois-Eugéne Vidocq, a pioneering 
detective who—” 

“Skip the history lesson,” Alena said. “Just get to ‘why.” 

Nick let a moment pass before starting again. “The Vidocq 
Society is a group of volunteers from all over the world, repre- 
senting more than seventy different forensic specialties. We've 
got pathologists, odontologists, psychophysiologists, finger- 
print experts, blood spatter analysts, homicide reconstruction 
specialists, explosives experts, and even a forensic entomolo- 
gist—me. Once a month we all meet for lunch at the Public 
Ledger Building in downtown Philadelphia, and after lunch 
we review cold cases for law enforcement agencies all over the 
country—cases that have left them stumped. We help solve 
those cases by bringing our various forensic disciplines to bear. 
To remain a member of Vidocg, I’m required to attend at least 
one meeting per year—and my schedule hasn't allowed me to 
attend in months.” 

“So go next month,” Alena said, “or the month after.” 

Nick reached into his jacket pocket and took out a folded 
piece of paper. “And as I told you before, a couple of weeks ago I 
received a letter from an old friend of mine—a fellow member of 
Vidocq. His name is Peter Boudreau; he was at Penn State when 
I was doing my doctorate there. Pete is a forensic botanist—Pistil 
Pete, we used to call him. He wrote me this letter, and he asked 
me to attend today’s meeting. This is what he wrote—” 
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Alena took the letter from his hand. “I can read, Nick.” She 
opened the letter and looked at the single paragraph of hand- 
scrawled text. It said: 


Wey Nick, 


YWavent seen you at Vidocg the last few months. 
Where have you been? Probably ottt Picking 
p1aggots off a Corpse Somewhere. Too bad—we ve 
really Aad sore interesting Cases the last few 
months. Ive been working on one Since last Fal/ 
and T think it's about to come together—Leit 

LZ cotdd really use a buigs-eye View on THIS one. 
Youtre the man, Nick-L think you cotild help me 
crack this one wide open. Don't miss the May 
meeting, OK? Yelp me wrap this one up—it'II give 
us a chance to catch up too. 


Pete 


P.S. Heard youre getting married. Condolences to 


the pussus. 


Alena looked at Nick. “Is that what this is about? Professional 
pride? ‘You're the man, Nick.” 

“It’s about helping an old friend,” Nick said. “And yes, it’s 
about professional pride too—what’s wrong with that? He 
needs a bug man, and I happen to be one. It’s what | do.” 


Alena looked at him. “Do you love me as much as I love you?” 
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“What?” 

“You heard me.” 

“What kind of a question is that? There’s no possible way 
to quantify—” 

“Stop that!” 

“Stop what?” 

“Thinking about everything. There are different kinds of 
questions, Nick. Some questions you're supposed to think about 
and some you should just feel. Can't you tell the difference?” 

Nick paused. “That doesn’t make any sense.” 

“Does everything have to make sense?” 

“It helps.” 

Alena shook her head. “Man—you are a piece of work.” 

“I can't argue with that.” 

Alena looked at Nick’s eyes—the soft brown orbs that 
seemed to float behind his lenses like the undulating globules 
of a lava lamp. The thick lenses of his glasses made his irises 
look enormous; Alena thought they looked like drops of choco- 
late that might melt and drip away at any moment, leaving the 
lenses empty and white. 

“It’s just for one day,” Nick said. “I'll be back by noon 
tomorrow.” 

“T know,” Alena said. 

“Then what’s the problem?” 

Alena fumbled for the words. “It’s like our cars have been 
headed down this road together, you know? Then all of a sud- 
den I look up and your car is pointed toward Philadelphia. 
Youre there, I’m here—it just makes me nervous, that’s all. I 
wont even be able to talk to you.” 

Nick smiled. “That reminds me—I got you something.” 

Alena sat up straighter. “You did? What?” 
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Nick opened the center console and took out a shiny new 
iPhone. 

“You got me a cell phone?” 

“So we can stay in touch while I’m gone. You don’t have a 
landline up here, and I worry about you sometimes.” 

“You worry about me?” 

“Sometimes.” 

Alena grinned. 

“You like it when I worry?” 

“Worrying means you care. I like it when you care.” 

“So the more I worry, the more I care; and the more | care, 
the more you like it. In other words, the more miserable I am, 
the happier you are.” 

“Pretty much.” She punched a few buttons and watched the 
screen. “I’ve never owned one of these. . . It looks complicated.” 

“If it’s too technical, get one of your dogs to explain it to you.” 

“Funny.” 

“You'll get the hang of it. You don’t need all the bells and 
whistles for now—it’s just so we can stay in touch. I entered my 
cell phone number as a ‘Favorite.’ If you want to call me, all you 
have to do is push this and this.” 

She did as Nick instructed, but nothing seemed to happen. 
“It doesn’t work,” she said. 

“Well, there’s a small problem. There’s no cell tower way up 
here in the mountains.” 

“You bought me a phone that doesn’t work?” 

“It works—it just doesn’t work up here. But I tested it down 
in Endor, and you can get reception down there.” 

“So I have to go down to Endor every time I want to make a 
call? Nick, you know I hate those people.” 

“Youre not going down there to talk to them, Alena; youre 
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going down to talk to me—you just need a signal, and Endor 
is the closest place. So here’s the deal: I’ll call you tonight at 
exactly nine o'clock. All you have to do is drive down to Endor 
and wait for my call. Okay?” 

She looked at the phone. “So what you're saying is, if I fall 
and break my leg up here, all I have to do is drag myself down 
to Endor and dial 9-1-1.” 

“Pretty much.” 

“Thanks for worrying about me.” 

“Any time.” 

“Seriously,” she said, “it was sweet of you to think of it. 
So...nine oclock tonight, right?” 

“Nine o'clock.” 

“What if you're gone more than a day?” 

“I won't be.” 

“What if you are?” 

“Then [ll call you at nine o'clock the next night and every 
night I’m gone. Okay? Now let me get out of here, will you? The 
sooner | go, the sooner I'll be back.” 


ick headed east on I-66 and tried to enjoy the few 

remaining miles of quiet country scenery before he 

reached the creeping suburban sprawl from the capi- 
tal that began around the town of Manassas. After that the land 
would smooth and flatten and the majestic century oaks would 
gradually disappear, replaced by flowering crepe myrtles and 
slender maple saplings planted in the front yards of seemingly 
endless subdivisions. What is it about the human species? Nick 
wondered. In less than a hundred years they've gone from living 
in a one-room farmhouse on fifty acres to a three-story colonial 
on a quarter-acre lot. 

And the traffic—Nick knew that by the time he reached the 
beltway the cars would be bumper-to-bumper at seventy miles 
an hour, racing into the city like bees toward a hive. He would 
have to slug his way north around the beltway to the I-95 exit 
near Knollwood, then wade through the morning mire of traf- 
fic in downtown Baltimore, Newark, and Wilmington before 
he would finally reach Philadelphia. He checked his watch; he 
figured he could just make it if there were no major accidents or 
road repairs. That’s a big “if,” he thought. 

Nick shook his head. Why did I waste so much time with 
Alena? 

He opened his cell phone and punched in a number from 
memory. 

After a single ring a voice responded: “FBI. Nathan Donovan.” 
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“Can you explain something to me about women?” 

There was a pause on the other end of the line. “This isn’t a 
call-in show, Nick. I’m kind of busy here.” 

“I just had a strange conversation with Alena.” 

“The first of many, trust me.” 

“There’s something I don’t understand about women.” 

“Does that come as a surprise? You don’t understand the 
entire human race.” 

“I have a Vidocq Society meeting in Philly today. I got a let- 
ter from Pete Boudreau a couple weeks ago inviting me up. You 
remember Pete, don’t you?” 

“Yeah, Pete Boudreau—some sort of pathologist, isn’t he?” 

“No, Pete’s a forensic botanist—a palynologist, to be exact.” 

“A what?” 

“Sorry—I forgot the FBI dictionary is limited to two syl- 
lables. Palynology—the study of pollen and spores. Forensic 
botany is the use of plant anatomy and ecology in legal inves- 
tigations, and palynology is a subdiscipline of botany. Actually, 
there are several subdisciplines of forensic botany . . . There’s 
limnology and dendrochronology—” 

“Nick, you called me forty-five seconds ago and I’m already 
bored. I think that’s a new record.” 

“Well, anyway, Pete’s a palynologist and we go way back. I 
met him when I was doing my doctorate at Penn State and he 
was a professor in the botany department. I bumped into him 
for the first time there in DC, at the U.S. Botanic Garden over 
on Maryland Avenue. They had an Amorphophallus titanum 
on display, and I drove all the way down from State College to 
get a look at it.” 

“I know I'm gonna hate myself for asking this, but . . . they 
had a what?” 


NICK OF TIME 


“The titan arum, they call it—a carrion flower. Ever heard 
of it? It’s the world’s largest flower, and it only occurs naturally 
in the rain forests of Sumatra. The flower has to grow for years 
before it ever blooms, and then it only blooms for a single day— 
two at the most. Then the whole thing collapses and you have 
to wait years to see it again.” 

“Since when have you been interested in flowers?” 

“Tm not—but the amazing thing about the titan arum is 
that it smells just like rotting meat. Isn’t that amazing? A plant 
that pollinates itself by attracting the same blowflies and flesh 
flies that are attracted to a decomposing body. I just had to see 
that.” 

“Gee, | hope you took some pictures.” 

“I did better than that—I told them I was doing research 
for my doctorate and they let me test the thing with a tem- 
perature probe. Guess what? The plant generates heat—it not 
only simulates the scent of a decaying body, but it simulates the 
temperature too!” 

“The wonders of nature. I need some coffee.” 

“Of course, I was interested in the plant from an entomo- 
logical perspective, but Pete was fascinated by it as a botanist.” 

“Nick.” 

“Pete was a real pioneer in forensic botany, you know; the 
field barely existed before he did some of his research.” 

“Nick.” 

“What?” 

“You said you had a question about women, remember? 
This is turning into a book report on People Who Are as Weird 
as I Am.” 

“Oh, right. Well, Pete asked me to meet him in Philadelphia 
today and I’m headed up there now. I told Alena about the 
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meeting weeks ago and she seemed fine with it then—but this 
morning she practically begged me not to go.” 

“Nick—youre getting married in less than a week.” 

nSOre 

“So she probably wants you around.” 

“Why would she want me around? There’s nothing for me 
to do.” 

“You're asking me? I still can’t figure out why she’s marry- 
ing you.” 

“She just wasn’t being reasonable.” 

“Reasonable—you want her to be reasonable.” 

“I'd appreciate it, yes.” 

“Let me tell you something, Nick. When Macy was pregnant 
with our first we did the whole Lamaze routine—the childbirth 
classes, the breathing techniques, the whole nine yards. So 
when the baby was about to pop we headed for the hospital, 
and there I was in my powder-blue scrubs and my hairnet—and 
I had nothing to do. And it was taking hours, because the kid 
had a head like a bowling ball—and I still had nothing to do. So 
I casually mentioned that there was a game on in the lounge... 
You know what that’s called, Nick? That’s called being reason- 
able. Thank God I left my handgun in the locker.” 

“Is this story supposed to encourage me?” 

“No, it’s supposed to make you think. Give up on reason- 
able, Nick—there’s no such thing. ‘Be reasonable’ just means 
‘Think like I do’-—and she doesn't. But hey, don’t let that bother 
you; I don't think there’s anybody on the planet who thinks like 
you.” 

“Give up on reasonable,” Nick said. “That won't be easy— 
I'm a very reasonable person.” 


“Are you kidding? You're the most erratic and unpredictable 
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person I've ever met—who's not in prison. And that could 
always change.” 

“Erratic and unpredictable’? Seriously?” 

“Youre engaged, aren't you?” 

Nick stopped to consider Donovan’s words. He had a 
point—proposing marriage to Alena was probably the most 
unpredictable thing Nick had ever done, and everyone who 
knew him was flabbergasted by the news of his engagement. 
Some of them actually broke out in laughter, while others 
simply refused to believe. Everyone who knew Nick seemed 
absolutely convinced that pigs might fly, and the Cubs might 
win the Series, but the Bug Man would never, ever take a mate. 

“Is that what I’m doing?” Nick wondered aloud. “Being 
erratic?” 

“Now stop right there,” Donovan said. “Let me tell you 
what’s happening, Nick. It’s a week before your wedding and 
youre starting to second-guess yourself. Everybody does that— 
men and women alike. ‘Am I doing the right thing? Do I really 
know this person? Am I about to make the biggest mistake of 
my life?” 

“Am I?” 

“Youre the only one who can answer that question. But I’ll 
give you my opinion: Alena’s one of the strangest women I’ve 
ever met—and believe me, that’s really saying something. But 
she’s strange like you, and that’s the thing that really matters. 
She’s good for you, Nick. You need her—or maybe a frontal 
lobotomy.” 

“What if she is a frontal lobotomy?” 

“Come again?” 

“Have you ever watched praying mantises mate?” 

“We don’t get those channels,” Donovan said. 
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“It’s fascinating to watch. When they've finished mating, 
the female twists around and bites off the male’s head—it pro- 
vides a little extra protein snack for the female to help ensure 
the survival of her offspring.” 

(oOfm 

“What if marriage is like that? Maybe for the female it’s just 
a snack, but for the male it’s the last supper.” 

“Nick, take a Valium—you’re starting to freak out.” 

“I sat with Alena for almost an hour this morning. I stayed 
so long that now I might be late for Vidocq. We kept going round 
and round about the same thing—why I had to leave right now. 
She said it made her nervous, and I kept trying to reassure her... 
But you know what I thought when I left? I thought, Why did I 
waste so much time with Alena? \s that what I’m doing, Donovan? 
If she’s never going to think like me, am I just wasting my time?” 

“Are you planning on calling me every time you have a 
question about women? Because if you are, I want to get paid.” 

“Youre my best man, Donovan—isn’t this part of your 
duties?” 

“No, it isn’t. ‘Best man’ just means I’m supposed to prop you 
up in church if your legs start to give out, and I have to come 
up with some lame toast at the reception. Oh—and | also throw 
your bachelor party.” 

Nick groaned. “Do I have to come to that?” 

“Youre the only bachelor I still know.” 

“Is this going to be one of those humiliating, primitive 
male-bonding rituals?” 

“Yeah, that sounds about right.” 

“Wonderful.” 

“Look, I need to get back to work—but I want to ask you 
something, and I really want you to think about this.” 
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“Okay.” 

“Why are you going to Philadelphia?” 

“I told you. I have a Vidocq meeting—” 

“You're not listening, Nick. The woman you say you love is 
back in Virginia, and the event that will change your life forever 
is taking place in just a few days . . . So why are you going to 
Philadelphia?” 

Nick paused. “I don’t know.” 


“Well, you need to figure it out—because Alena wants to 
know too.” 
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s the elevator doors slid closed, Nick took one last look 

at the imposing rotunda of the Public Ledger Building: 

the gleaming marble walls, the barrel-vaulted ceiling 
inlaid with gold, and the statue of Benjamin Franklin floating 
like a demigod against a panorama of dramatic clouds... 

Welcome to Philadelphia, he thought. 

Nick loved the old building, once home to the most popular 
newspaper in all of Philadelphia. He loved the entire surround- 
ing area of Society Hill and the Center City District. This was 
old Philadelphia, and the place was just dripping with his- 
tory. Right across the street was Congress Hall, where George 
Washington was inaugurated and the Bill of Rights had been 
ratified; Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell were just a 
stone's throw away. The whole place just fe/t important, and 
Nick liked to think that what he was here to do was important 
too, because Nick was here to help set a man free—or to send 
him to prison for the rest of his life. 

Nick punched the button for the twelfth floor twice more, 
as if the elevator were some senile octogenarian that needed to 
be reminded what it had just been told to do. But he knew that 
nothing would speed the trip along; the aging elevator would 
slowly and stubbornly groan its way to the top, just as it had 
done since it was first installed back in 1921. 
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For almost two decades now the members of the Vidocq 
Society had gathered on the last Tuesday of every month in the 
stately Downtown Club on the top floor of the Public Ledger 
Building in the heart of historic Philadelphia. The society had 
been founded by three men: an ex-FBI agent who once worked 
an area of Boston known as the Combat Zone; a forensic sculp- 
tor who specialized in reconstructing the faces of murder 
victims from only their skulls; and a criminal psychologist who 
had profiled some of the most infamous murderers in history. 

They were Nick’s kind of people—so when he had been 
extended an invitation to join the society several years ago, he 
jumped at the opportunity. 

In just twenty years the society had expanded to more than 
a hundred members from almost twenty states and eleven other 
countries. Each member was required to be an expert in some 
field of forensic science, and current members represented sub- 
disciplines as varied as forensic hypnosis, arson investigation, 
and ritual murder. But despite their varying specialties, their 
purpose in meeting was the same: to assemble a dream team of 
working and retired forensic specialists who would help solve 
murders no one else had been able to figure out. 

For a case to be considered by Vidocg, it had to meet four 
strict qualifications: It had to be an unsolved case at least two 
years old to ensure that local authorities had made every effort 
to solve the case themselves; it had to be formally presented to 
the society by the appropriate law enforcement agency; the vic- 
tim could not have been involved in any criminal activity; and 
the crime in question must always be murder. Vidocq made it 
very Clear that they were not interested in solving cases involv- 
ing robberies and insurance fraud; their membership included 
some of the finest forensic minds in the world, and they had 
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decided long ago that their club would concern itself strictly 
with murder. 

Murder and lunch, that is. “Cuisine and Crime-Solving’— 
that was how their meetings had always been billed. Each 
meeting began with a very nice luncheon in one of the club’s 
private dining rooms—a Caesar salad, perhaps, followed by 
chicken scaloppine and lemon meringue pie for dessert. Nick 
felt his stomach beginning to growl ... Vidocq members were 
all forensic professionals, and they had long ago ceased to be 
repulsed by the graphic details of their profession. 

Nick loved these meetings, though his busy schedule hadn't 
allowed him to attend one in months. When he was with Vidocq 
he was among respected colleagues and he was doing what he 
did best—and for Nick, life didn’t get any better than that. If he 
had had any lingering doubts about attending this meeting, any 
second thoughts about leaving Alena so close to their wedding 
day, those thoughts were gone now. 

He knew that some of his colleagues back at NC State would 
have been amazed to hear that Nick enjoyed attending a meet- 
ing of any kind, because Nick wasn’t exactly known as a “people 
person,’ to put it mildly—but that wasn’t completely true. Nick 
had never liked the human species as a whole, but there were a 
few specific members of the species he respected and admired 
and even looked forward to seeing—and forensic botanist Pete 
Boudreau was at the top of that very short list. 

The elevator door finally creaked open to reveal an elegant 
lobby area. In the center of the room was a marble scallop-edged 
table bearing an enormous floral arrangement of pink and white 
silk camellias. Fifty or sixty Vidocq members mingled about the 
area, awaiting the signal to move into the dining room for lunch. 
It was about average attendance for a Vidocq meeting, and Nick 
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immediately began to search the room for his old friend—but 
before he could find him another familiar face appeared. 

“Nick,” she called out as she approached. “Is it true? Please, 
tell me it is—tell me miracles really can happen.” 

Kegan Alexander was a forensic anthropologist and pro- 
fessor of physical anthropology at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville. She was a small woman, with the lean build of 
a marathoner or cyclist—and in fact she was both. Her straight 
brown hair was cut off even shorter than usual, an indica- 
tion that she was probably training for an upcoming event. 
Somehow she always managed to keep her short hair tucked 
back behind her ears, which made her ears appear a little larger 
than they really were and made her slender neck stand out like 
a porcelain pedestal. Nick had worked with Kegan several times 
in the past and he respected her; she brought a marathoner’s 
endurance and discipline to her work, which was why Nick had 
nominated her for membership in Vidocq—a gesture that had 
further cemented their friendship. 

Nick greeted her with a roll of his eyes. “Okay, go ahead.” 

“Go ahead and what?” 

“Laugh, cry, projectile-vomit—I get all kinds of reactions 
when people hear I’m getting married.” 

“Well, here’s my reaction,” she said, stretching up on her 
tiptoes and kissing him on the cheek. 

“You're too late,” he said. “I’m already taken.” 

“Congratulations, Nick—I couldn't be happier for you.” 

“Then you don't believe it’s all just a hoax? Or some kind of 
perverse crime against nature?” 

“Does she?” 

“She bought a dress.” 

“Then I say go for it. When’s the big day?” 
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“Saturday.” 

Kegan blinked. “This Saturday?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then what in the world are you doing here?” 

Nick frowned. “That’s what she asked me.” 

“She did? Oh, Nick—that’s bad.” 

“There was nothing for me to do there—all the arrange- 
ments were already taken care of. What was I supposed to do, 
just sit around and hold her hand?” 

“Nick, this is marriage we're talking about. There’s a lot of 
hand-holding involved—more if you're lucky.” 

“Never mind,’ he said. “My mother already had this talk 
with me,’ 

Kegan’s expression suddenly changed. “Hey, wait a min- 
ute—how come | didn’t get a wedding invitation?” 

Nick shrugged. “Because I didn’t think of you.” 

“Well, thanks a lot. How’s that supposed to make me feel?” 

“Uninvited?” 

“Nick.” 

“Would you really have come? Be honest.” 

“Are you kidding? To see the Bug Man marry the Dog 
Woman? I love the circus.” 

“See, that’s just the kind of attitude that kept you off the 
guest list.” 

“I want you to know my feelings are hurt,” she said with a 
pout. “I may never forgive you.” 

“Well, if it makes you feel more included, you can still send 
a gift.” Nick glanced around the room, then leaned closer to 
Kegan and whispered, “Does anybody else know?” 

“I dont think so,’ she said. “Want me to make an announcement?” 


“Not unless you want to be our next murder victim.” 
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Just then a deep voice rose from the center of the crowded 
room—it was Bill Fleisher, one of the founding members and 
the society's commissioner, the man responsible for conducting 
the monthly meetings. “May I have everyone's attention, please? 
As you all know, it’s our custom here at Vidocq to enjoy lunch 
before the presentation of cases. But we're doing things a little 
differently today; I’m afraid we have a case to solve before we 
can have our lunch. Nick Polchak, where are you? Would you 
step forward, please?” 

Nick groaned as every head in the room turned to look at 
him. He glared at Kegan: “Liar.” 

“Should have invited me,” she said. 

The group slowly parted, opening a pathway to the center 
of the room. There, on the floor, was the outline of a human 
body marked off in masking tape. Taped in letters below the 
outline were the words Nick Polchak, Bachelor. 

Fleisher motioned Nick forward. “Dr. Polchak, we seem to 
have a bit of a mystery here, and I understand you possess infor- 
mation that might help the rest of us solve the case. Is there 
anything you'd like to say to your fellow members?” 

“Yes,” Nick said. “I’m hungry—let’s eat.” 

“Nick’s getting married!” Kegan shouted. 

The group erupted in laughter and applause, patting Nick on 
the back and congratulating him as they all moved into the dining 
room; soon Nick and Kegan were the only ones left in the lobby. 

“Well, that was humiliating,” Nick said. 

“Youre welcome.” 

Nick and Kegan stepped to the dining room doorway and 
looked over the group as they took their seats around a half- 
dozen circular tables draped in white. “Have you seen Pete?” 
Nick asked. 
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“Pete Boudreau? I haven't seen him today.” 

“That’s odd. Pete would never miss one of these meetings— 
he practically lives for these things.” 

“Maybe he’s sick.” 

“If he was, he would have called me. He wrote and invited 
me to meet him here today. He said there’s a case he’s been con- 
sulting on—something he needs my help with. Any idea what 
he’s been working on lately?” 

“Not me—I've missed the last few meetings myself. Have 
you tried his phone?” 

“Several times. No luck.” 

Nick and Kegan found open seats at a back table and the 
luncheon ensued. The menu was Mediterranean today, a 
Greek-style penne with fresh tomatoes—at least, that’s what 
Kegan told him. To Nick it was just food, and his favorite kind 
of food—the kind he didn’t have to prepare himself. 

“Anybody seen Pete Boudreau today?” he kept ask- 
ing around the table during breaks in the conversation. But 
no one had seen him, and no one wanted to talk about Pete 
Boudreau—they just wanted to rib Nick about his upcoming 
wedding. Everyone had a joke or a remark or some spurious 
piece of advice about the wedding ceremony or the challenges 
of adjusting to married life—or even his wedding night. And 
the more they talked, the more irritated Nick became. When 
he was at Vidocq he was a professional among colleagues, but 
they were treating him like some kind of . . . person. He didn’t 
understand; he was exactly the same person he had been at the 
last meeting—Dr. Nick Polchak, forensic entomologist, mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Forensic Sciences, diplomate 
of the American Board of Forensic Entomology—but somehow 
his upcoming change in marital status had overshadowed all 
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that. It made him feel naked and exposed; it made him feel dis- 
respected and demeaned. 

It made him feel like getting out of there—but he wasn’t 
sure where he would go. 

After lunch, as the waitresses served coffee, the first of 
the presenters stepped up to the podium—a homicide detec- 
tive from some little town outside San Antonio. The Vidocq 
members had heard more than three hundred cases since the 
society's inception, and on average they now considered two 
new cases per month. The lights dimmed and the homicide 
detective began his PowerPoint presentation: crime scene pho- 
tos of a woman’s body sprawled awkwardly at the foot of a bed; 
a close-up of the face with that familiar vacant stare; more 
close-ups of the hands and entry wounds and blood spatter on 
the floor and the foot of the bed; and there was a wooden ruler 
in each photo to provide scale and perspective. 

In half an hour the detective concluded his presentation 
and the floor was opened to questions and comments. That was 
the time when each Vidocq member began to contribute from 
his area of specialization, asking questions and challenging 
ungrounded assumptions and offering suggestions for possible 
new avenues of investigation. That was the part of the meeting 
Nick loved, when his mind took on a razor edge as he searched 
with his colleagues for missing connections and overlooked 
details .. . but today he was having trouble concentrating. 

Nick wasn’t the only one who loved these meetings; Pete 
Boudreau practically lived for them. When Pete made the deci- 
sion to retire from teaching at Penn State, Nick thought it was a 
mistake; when Pete and Lila moved back to Philadelphia to set 
up shop as a private forensic consultant, Nick knew it wouldn't 
work—there was barely enough work out there for a forensic 
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entomologist, and forensic botany was an even more obscure 
trade. And when Pete lost Lila to ovarian cancer six years 
ago—well, he lost just about everything he had left. A brilliant 
palynologist, a true forensic pioneer, with nothing to do and 
no one in need of his services .. . Vidocq was all Pete had left. 
Pete lived for these monthly Vidocq meetings, a place where 
someone actually had need of his knowledge and experience. 
He spent countless hours between meetings consulting with 
presenters, offering his services free of charge whenever he was 
asked. Vidocq was where Pete belonged; Vidocq was where Pete 
came alive—and Pete had specifically asked Nick to meet him 
here today. 

So where was Pete Boudreau? 

When the presentations concluded, the meeting broke up; 
some members left while some remained behind to offer their 
business cards or further suggestions to the presenters. 

Kegan turned to Nick. “Where to now?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” Nick said. “I was supposed to meet Pete and 
catch up, so... I’m not sure.” 

“Well, good luck with the wedding,” Kegan said. “Let me 
know what it’s like to be married.” 

Nick turned and looked at her. “You're not married?” 

“Nick—after all the times we've worked together, you don’t 
even know if I’m married?” 

“T never asked.” 

“All those late hours working together, all those weekends— 
you think I would have put in that much time if I was married?” 

“IT would have.” 

“That’s what you say now,” she said. 

Nick didn’t like the sound of that. He cocked his head to 
one side and studied her for a moment. “I don't get it,” he said. 
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“What?” 

“How come youre not married?” 

“Nick—what kind of a question is that?” 

“I just mean—you know—yourre such an attractive woman 
and all.” 

“Nice save,” she said drily. “I don’t know... I guess it depends 
on who you ask. My dad says it’s because I’m too intimidat- 
ing ... He says not a lot of men can handle a woman with a 
PhD. My mom thinks it’s because I’m too much of a tomboy, 
or maybe it’s the job—you know, the bones and all. Me, I think 
it’s because I'm running all the time—usually in the wrong 
direction.” She wiggled her eyebrows at him. “Sort of like you're 
doing right now—if you know what I mean.” 

“It’s deep—I’ll try to figure it out.” 

“So you think I’m an attractive woman?” she asked. 

“I suppose so,” he said with a shrug. 

“You never said so.” 

“It didn’t come up.” 

“If you thought I was attractive, how come you never tried 
to hit on me?” 

“This could get ugly,” Nick said. “Would you excuse me? I’m 
going to see if I can find Pete Boudreau.” 
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ick followed the Schuylkill Expressway along the 

river, then crossed over on Roosevelt Boulevard 

and headed northwest toward the neighborhood of 
Upper Roxborough. Nick had briefly considered leaving his 
car downtown and taking Septa’s regional rail to Manayunk, 
but the parking rates in Center City were abominable and he 
still would have had to take a cab from the station to Upper 
Roxborough. He decided to take his car instead, winding along 
Henry Avenue with the beautiful trees of Fairmount Park on 
his right. 

It had been a long time since Nick had visited Pete 
Boudreau at his home in Upper Roxborough—back before Lila 
passed away. Prior to Lila’s death Nick had been invited out to 
the house for dinner after almost every monthly Vidocq meet- 
ing; since then his meetings with Pete had been consigned to 
the paneled luncheon rooms of the Downtown Club. Lila was a 
charming woman who had always joined seamlessly into their 
conversations, despite the bizarre and repugnant peculiarities 
of their respective forensic specialties. But Lila’s death left a 
yawning chasm in Pete’s life, and Nick suspected that the rea- 
son he was no longer invited to the house was that his presence 
would only serve as a painful reminder of the past. 

The farther north he drove, the more residential the neigh- 
borhood became, gradually evolving into a traditional suburban 
landscape of tree-lined streets and single-family dwellings. 
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Nick had trouble remembering the directions and made two 
wrong turns before finally pulling up in front of the unassum- 
ing fifty-year-old split-level with white vinyl siding and a gray 
shingled roof. He parked across the street from the house and 
looked at it; the blinds and curtains were all drawn, despite 
the early-afternoon hour and the seasonable May weather. It 
looked as if Pete might be off traveling somewhere, but Nick 
seriously doubted it. By nature Pete was a homebody; it just 
wasnt in his blood to wander far from home, especially now 
that Lila was gone. 

Nick walked to the front door and knocked. The alumi- 
num storm door made a tinny, rattling sound, too faint for Pete 
to hear from deep inside the house, so he opened the storm 
door and knocked on the solid wooden doorframe. He waited, 
but there was no response. After several more attempts, each 
louder and more insistent than the one before, he took out his 
cell phone and punched in Pete’s home number. He pressed his 
ear against the door and listened... There it was—the familiar 
trill of a landline coming from deep in the house. Nick could 
visualize the phone’s exact location; he knew right where it 
hung on the kitchen wall. 

He walked around the right side of the house. A narrow con- 
crete driveway separated Pete’s residence from the one beside 
it, sloping down toward the back of the house and the base- 
ment garage underneath. Nick cupped his hands and peered 
through the cloudy garage-door windows; there was Pete’s car, 
parked where it always was. An uneasy thought crossed Nick’s 
mind; he pressed his face tighter against the glass and stared 
harder, searching for the silhouette of a figure slumped behind 
the wheel—but there was no sign of Pete. 

Thank God. 
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Nick continued around the house, hoping to find an open 
window that might allow him a view of the home’s interior, but 
every window seemed to be draped and covered—and then, on 
the left side of the house, he spotted them. 

Blowflies. 

Dozens of them, clinging to the glass and sash of a large 
double window that opened into the living room. Nick squeezed 
through the hedge and adjusted his glasses for a better look .. . 
Holarctic blue blowflies, Calliphora vomitoria, easy to recog- 
nize by their dark eyes and dull metallic-blue thoraxes. There 
were common bluebottles too, most likely Calliphora vicina, 
similar in appearance to the vomitoria but larger in size with 
stout bristly bodies. 

Nick felt his stomach begin to sink. He knew there could 
be only one reason for blowflies to collect in those num- 
bers ... They were gravid females, searching for a protein-rich 
environment where they could lay their eggs—and they had 
found one. 

Something inside the house was dead. 


Nick stood on the stoop of the house and stared impatiently 
at the street. He looked at his watch for the third time, then 
turned to the patrol officer standing placidly beside him. 
“How long does it take to get a detective over here?” Nick 
asked. “I mean, this is Philadelphia—people have died here 
before, right? What about Betsy Ross? I haven't seen her 
around lately.” 
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“I told you,” the officer said. “Roxborough’s in the Fifth 
District, and the Fifth is a patrol district. We're first respond- 
ers; we assess the situation and then we call it in.” 

“So youre basically just a flunky.” 

The patrol officer gave him a look. “I put in a call to 
Northwest Detective, but that’s over on Broad and Champlost. 
It takes a few minutes to get over here—okay?” 

“Why don’t we wait for him inside?” Nick suggested. 

“Why don’t we wait right here—and shut up?” 

It was another three minutes before an unmarked Crown 
Victoria Police Interceptor rolled up to the curb and a plain- 
clothes detective stepped out. 

“Took you long enough,” Nick called to the street. 

The detective smiled thinly and took a moment to straighten 
his tie before starting up the short sidewalk toward the house. 
He gave a cursory nod to the patrol officer, then turned to Nick. 
“You must be the bug guy.” 

“And you must be the detective,” Nick said. “So now that 
the icebreaker’s over, can we all go inside?” 

“Explain it to me.” 

“Explain what?” 

“How you can tell there’s a dead guy inside just because of 
some flies on a window.” 

“I already told him,” Nick said, jabbing his thumb at the 
officer. 

“Tell me.” 

“Look, Detective—” 

“The name is Misco,” he said. “Danny Misco—‘Detective’ 
to you.” 

“Dr. Nick Polchak,” Nick replied. “‘Doctor’ to you. Sorry if 
I seem like I’m in a hurry, but the guy inside happens to be a 
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friend of mine—a very old friend—and I'm pretty sure some- 
thing’s happened to him.” 

“How? Explain it to me.” 

Nick let out an impatient sigh. “When a body decomposes 
it releases specific chemical compounds into the air, okay? 
Certain species of insects are attracted to that scent, and they’re 
very good at finding it.” 

“Are we talking about human bodies?” 

“Any body—any kind of decaying flesh.” 

“Then how do you know it’s not a cat or a dog?” 

“Because Pete had no pets—he had allergies. And because it 
takes a significant amount of decaying tissue to attract a blow- 
fly through a closed window. Believe me, I know—I’ve done the 
research myself. My friend wrote to me a couple weeks ago; 
he asked me to meet him here today in Philly, only he didn’t 
show up—and that’s not like him. I drove out here to see if I 
could find him, but nobody answered the door. When I walked 
the perimeter of the house, I spotted a number of blowflies 
on the west-facing window.” He pointed. “Over there. Most of 
them were Calliphora vicina and vomitoria, but | also noticed 
a couple of Phaenicia sericata—in case youre the kind of guy 
who's impressed by big fancy words. The presence of those flies 
indicates that something is dead inside this house—something 
large—and it hasn't been dead for long.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because blowflies are usually the first insects to find 
human remains. First responders, you might call them—then 
they call it in.” 

“Clever,” Misco said. 

“Of course, this is all just conjecture—but I know a way 
we can find out whether I’m right or not.” Nick nodded at the 
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patrol officer. “You can tell your flunky here to kick the door 
open so we can all go inside and take a look.” 

Misco didn’t reply—he just stepped up to the door and 
began to feel along the top of the frame. He bent down and 
lifted the doormat and looked at the damp concrete under- 
neath; then he tipped forward the flower planters on either side 
of the door. He picked up a key and held it up to show Nick. “It’s 
a friendly neighborhood,” he said. “We don’t like to kick down 
doors unless we have to—it spooks the neighbors.” 

He turned the key in the dead bolt and opened the door 
a few inches, then motioned for the patrol officer to enter 
first—but when Nick stepped forward, Misco blocked his way. 
“Where do you think you're going?” 

“Inside,” Nick said. “I thought—” 

“You thought wrong,” Misco said. “This is a police matter 
now, Polchak. Thanks for calling it in—now go home.” 

“But this is a friend of mine.” 

“That doesn’t make you a police officer.” 

“At least let me identify the body.” 

“Glad to—if we have any problem identifying him. Chances 
are we wont.” 

“Are you seriously going to make me wait out here?” 

“I'm not making you do anything,” Misco said. “I’m just not 
letting you inside. You can wait here if you want to; I'll take a 
look around and let you know what I find.” 

Misco stepped into the house and flashed a quick smile at 
Nick before closing the door behind him. 

The front of the house was in afternoon shadow and the 
window to the left of the door turned a faint orange when the 
lights in the house went on. Nick searched for a gap in the cur- 
tains that might allow him a peek inside, but there was none. 
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There was nothing he could do but stand and wait while Misco 
poked and prodded Pete’s body—and that thought drove him 
absolutely crazy. 

It was a full fifteen minutes before the door opened again 
and Misco and the patrol officer stepped out onto the porch 
and closed the door behind them. 

Nick waited. “Well?” 

“Dr. Peter Boudreau,” Misco said, handing Nick his old 
friend's driver’s license. “I’d say he’s been dead two, maybe three 
days by the looks of things. The body’s still in decent shape— 
the ME should be able to pin it down better.” 

Nick looked down at the driver's license and saw Pete’s 
familiar face smiling back at him. He felt shocked and stunned 
by the detective’s blunt announcement, but the feeling con- 
fused him. Why was he surprised? He knew it was Pete’s body 
inside that house—he knew it the instant he saw those blow- 
flies. He knew it wasn't a cat, or a dog, or a neighbor who had 
stopped by to check on the house while Pete was away. He knew 
the same way those blowflies knew—by instinct—and Nick’s 
instincts were rarely wrong. 

Right now he wished they were. 

He looked up at Misco. “Were you able to determine cause 
of death?” 

The detective didn't reply. 

“Come on, Misco, you can tell me that much.” 

“Gunshot,” he said. “Two to the chest, a third to the fore- 
head. Medium-caliber bullet, judging by the wounds—I’m 
betting a .38 or a .357.” 

“Check the exit wound in the back of the skull,” Nick said. 
“It won't be level with the entry wound.” 

“How do you know that?” 
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“Because nobody shoots a man in the head and then both- 
ers to fire twice more into the chest—it’s the other way around. 
The first two shots would have knocked Pete down; the shooter 
would have still been standing, and he wanted to make sure 
Pete was dead—so the third shot would have been taken at an 
extreme angle.” 

“Good point,” Misco said. 

“I have a lot of clever ideas like that,” Nick said. “If you'll let 
me take a look at the body, I'll be glad to give you more.” 

“No thanks,” Misco said. 

Nick stared in disbelief. “I've seen cops get territorial before, 
but this is nuts.” 

“I never did like being called a ‘cop,” Misco said, turning to 
the patrol officer. “How ‘bout you?” 

“Nope—never did.” 

“Officer, maybe. ‘Detective’ sounds even better, since I 
earned it.” 

“Tl call you ‘Your Imperial Highness’ if it makes you happy,’ 
Nick said. “Just let me take a look at that body.” 

“Not a chance. This is a crime scene now—my crime 
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scene—and | don’t want the general public contaminating it.” 

“The general public? Do you have any idea what I do for a 
living, Misco? I’m a forensic entomologist—I happen to be in 
town because I’m a member of the Vidocq Society. Ever heard 
of them?” 

“Oh, yeah,” Misco said with a smirk. “The ‘Women’s Murder 
tab. Cutes 

Nick did an incredulous double take. “Are you out of your 
mind? We've got some of the best forensic minds in the world 
over there.” 

“And I suppose youre one of them.” 
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“In my field? Yes, 1 am—lI’m the best there is.” 

“Well, this is my field, Polchak, and we have a certain way 
of doing things here.” 

“Believe me, I’ve seen the way guys like you do things—and 
after they screw things up, they always call somebody like me 
to straighten out the mess. Why don’t you save us both a lot of 
time and trouble and let me take a look while I’m here?” 

“Excuse me?” 

“Look, you're a detective—what is that, one pay grade above 
corporal? And as for the “Women’s Murder Club, why do you 
think Vidocq even exists? Because people like you always miss 
something, that’s why. That’s where cold cases come from, and 
I don’t want to see my friend turn into one.” 

Misco glared at Nick for a long time before he finally said, 
“Didja ever get a hunch about somebody the minute you met 
him? I had a feeling I wasn’t going to like you the first time you 
opened that big fat mouth of yours. And you know what? I was 
right.” His countenance gradually relaxed again. “Now here’s 
what’s gonna happen next: I’m gonna stand here and watch 
while you get in your car and drive off, and youre not going 
to come back here again—understand? This is now a crime 
scene—my crime scene—and my people will take care of it.” 
He raised his right hand and made a little shooing gesture, as if 
Nick were a bit of rat scat he was flicking off the porch. 

“Youre making a big mistake,” Nick said. 

“The only mistake I've made so far is wasting time talking 
to you.” He shooed him again. 

When Nick finally turned and started toward his car, Misco 
called after him: “By the way, about your little ‘Murder Club’ 
Just out of curiosity, has the FBI ever consulted you people on 
a case?” 
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Nick turned but didn't reply. 

“Uh-huh. What about NYPD?” 

Nick said nothing. 

“I didn't think so,” Misco said. “Why do you suppose that is?” 

“Ego,” Nick said. “It’s a chronic problem with people who 
wear badges.” 

“Is that the reason? Or is it because they've got good people 
of their own? The Philadelphia Police Department is the fourth 
largest in the nation, Polchak—that’s why we don’t need you 
either. Now be a good boy and go home.” 
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ick left his car three streets over and approached 

Pete’s house from behind, slipping over fences and 

ducking under windows as he crept through the nar- 
row side yards that separated each house from its neighbor. He 
had to move fast because night was quickly falling and there 
was a moonless sky. The neighborhood behind Pete’s was unfa- 
miliar to him and he needed the last vestiges of daylight to find 
his way; the last thing he wanted was to surprise some neigh- 
bor’s pit bull or to garrote himself on an invisible clothesline. 

He emerged from the last row of houses and found him- 
self directly behind Pete’s garage. He quickly crossed the open 
driveway and ducked into the concealing shadow of the house. 
He sidled his way to the corner of the house and poked his head 
around, searching for signs of a patrol car surveilling the front 
of the house—but Misco had left the house unguarded. Nick 
smiled—Misco must have thought he was a lot more intimidat- 
ing than he really was. 

Misco’s final words still buzzed in Nick’s head like an 
annoying mosquito: Now be a good boy and go home. What 
was it about the human species that so easily confused arro- 
gance with competence? The “Women’s Murder Club” ... The 
guy actually thought Vidocq was a joke! He thought Nick was a 
joke too—that’s what really burned him. Well, the feeling was 
mutual, and Nick was not about to leave the investigation of an 
old friend’s murder to some amateur with an inflated ego. 
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Pete’s body would have been removed from the house as 
soon as the forensic technicians had finished taking photos 
and collecting evidence; by now it was probably at some down- 
town morgue awaiting autopsy by the medical examiner. Nick 
wished he could have examined Pete’s body in situ, for both 
personal and professional reasons. But even without the body 
there were still things to look for in the house—and nothing 
was going to stop Nick from taking that look. 

He crossed in front of the garage doors again and climbed 
a stairway to a small porch with a white wooden railing and 
two empty lawn chairs that looked out over the driveway. He 
lifted the sisal welcome mat and found a silver key. Definitely a 
friendly neighborhood, he thought. Maybe a little too friendly. 
He wondered if Pete’s killer might have gained access to the 
house in exactly the same way. 

When Nick stood up and faced the door he found two 
strips of yellow crime scene tape crisscrossing the frame in an 
ominous X. Nick ignored the warning and unlocked the door, 
then ducked under the tape and entered the house. He quietly 
shut the door behind him and listened for a moment before 
switching on his flashlight and shining it about the room. 

He was in the kitchen. The house was completely dark and the 
narrow beam of the flashlight illuminated the room in disjointed 
fragments, the same way his memory recalled it: side-by-side 
refrigerator on the left, arched doorway, wall-mounted telephone 
with long dangling cord, laminate countertop, electric range, 
breakfast nook under a window on the right. He started toward 
the doorway to the living room, but before he even reached it he 
was met by the stomach-wrenching odor of decomposing flesh. 

Nick entered the living room and shined the flashlight 
around the hardwood floors; he saw the taped contour of a body 
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near the center of the room, marking the location where the 
Philadelphia police had discovered Pete’s body. He approached 
the spot carefully, aiming the flashlight directly in front of his 
feet to avoid disturbing any potential piece of evidence. He 
squatted down beside the contour and held the flashlight over 
it at arm’s length... 

The head’s positioned toward the back of the house with 
the feet pointing toward the front. Misco said he saw two bul- 
let wounds in the chest, so the body had to have been lying on 
its back. Pete must have fallen backward, so the shooter must 
have been standing toward the front of the house when he fired. 
That means either Pete walked in on the shooter, or the shooter 
entered the front door looking for Pete. But who in the world 
would want to kill Pete—and why? 

Nick walked to the front door and pointed the flashlight 
at the area around the knob and the dead bolt. The doorframe 
was still intact; there were no signs of forced entry. He ran the 
flashlight around the room—at the walls, the picture frames, 
the bookshelves, the furniture. Nothing seemed disturbed or 
out of place; either the shooter was the neatest burglar Nick had 
ever seen or theft hadn't been the motive. 

Nick returned to the taped contour again. This time 
he laid the flashlight on the floor at the body’s feet, point- 
ing toward the head, then walked around to the head and 
got down on his knees. He bent forward, placing his fists on 
the hardwood floor to avoid leaving fingerprints. He turned 
his head to the side and looked at the flashlight; the brilliant 
beam passing along the glossy floor silhouetted every speck in 
its path. Dust balls looked like miniature sagebrush and dots 
of blood were as black as ink. He searched for shell casings 
first, but he knew that was too much to hope for—even the 
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world’s worst forensic tech would spot brass on a hardwood 
floor. 

Next he noted the location of blood spatter in relation to the 
body; he noticed some at the feet, but it wasn’t widely dispersed 
and there was no sign of smearing. That was good; it meant 
the first two shots probably killed Pete quickly—he didn’t have 
time to crawl or drag himself across the floor. Thank God for 
small blessings. 

There was no sign of insect evidence—no maggots or 
puparia—but Nick didn’t expect to find any. The windows were 
tightly sealed and had prevented blowflies and flesh flies from 
gaining access to the house; the only insect that might have 
reached the body would have been a common Musca domestica 
already inside, and there wouldn't have been time for its eggs to 
hatch and the maggots to begin to develop. It didn’t matter; the 
medical examiner had lots of reliable methods for estimating 
a postmortem interval this brief. Time of death wasn’t impor- 
tant here—at least not to Nick. To Nick, this case wasn’t about 
when—it was about why. 

He got up off his knees and retrieved the flashlight, then 
walked toward the front door and turned left into Pete’s office. 
Nick pointed the flashlight around the room; there was Pete’s 
beautiful cherry rolltop desk against the far wall with a four- 
drawer file cabinet standing beside it. Bookshelves covered 
most of the walls, each one lined with neatly arranged books 
categorized by subject heading and then alphabetically by 
author—there were even little labels on the edges of the shelves 
like in a library. Nick shook his head. Pete had always been 
a compulsive organizer, but the man himself was so socia- 
ble and friendly that he could seem absentminded at times. 
Nick was the diametric opposite; his mind was compulsively 
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organized, but his physical environment was always in chaos. 
Pete Boudreau was like Nick’s evil twin—or maybe Nick was 
the evil one, because his own office back at NC State looked like 
a toxic waste site, with stacks of books and journals teetering 
on every level surface while documents and articles cascaded 
from ledges like paper waterfalls. Everything in Pete’s office 
was assiduously arranged, right down to the calendar on the 
desktop oriented at a precise ninety-degree angle to the edge of 
the desk. Nick tried to remember if he even owned a calendar; 
he wondered how many times he had jotted down some impor- 
tant reminder on the back of an undergraduate’s blue book and 
then handed it back in class. 

He moved to the desk and began to flip through the pages 
of the calendar. The date of each Vidocq meeting had been 
faithfully entered, and the current month’s meeting bore the 
additional notation, “NICK IN TOWN.” Pete hadn't forgotten 
their meeting; he would have been there if not for the inter- 
vention of three lead slugs. Nick placed his finger on today’s 
date and began to scan backward week by week and month 
by month, noting every entry Pete had made in his perfect 
script. A brief notation in late November caught his eye: CALL 
MARTY—no last name, no phone number. Three days earlier 
he found a similar entry: CALL MARTY. He continued to work 
backward through the fall calendar and found the same nota- 
tion again and again. According to the calendar, Pete spoke 
repeatedly with some guy named Marty just a few months prior 
to his death. Nick remembered the words of Pete’s letter invit- 
ing him to Philadelphia: We've really had some interesting cases 
the last few months .. . I've been working on one since last fall 
and I think it’s about to come together... 

Whos this guy Marty, Nick wondered, and how do I find him? 
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Nick turned to the file cabinet and opened the top drawer— 
but just as he did he heard the blaring whoop of a police siren 
outside the house and almost simultaneously a pounding knock 
on the front door. 

“Police—open up!” 

Crap—some nosy neighbor must have spotted the beam 
from Nick’s flashlight and called the police. He thought about 
making a run for the back door, but he knew it was useless— 
the police would have surely sent a man around back before 
announcing their presence. There was no way out, and there 
was nowhere to run—and he probably had less than a minute 
before they let themselves in. 

He turned back to the file drawer and searched through the 
section headings: Correspondence, Financial, Personal... There 
it was—right where it should be, in the back, in alphabetical 
order: Utilities. Nick had never been so glad that Pete was a com- 
pulsive organizer; he could find his way through Pete’s files faster 
than he could his own. Nick rifled through the file folders in the 
Utilities section and quickly found it: the file marked Telephone. 

He pulled the file and ran out of the office just as he heard 
the sound of a key scratching in the dead bolt. He raced across 
the living room to the window and threw open the drapes; 
he unlatched the window and lifted it just an inch or two— 
then he slid the file folder out the window and let it drop to 
the ground behind the bushes. He had just drawn the drapes 
again when the front door flew open and Detective Danny 
Misco burst into the room with two patrolmen behind him. 
Misco held a flashlight in his left hand and a Glock in his 
right; he pointed both of them at Nick. 

“Well, it’s about time,” Nick said. “I want to report a Peeping 
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lena waited under a streetlamp on the sidewalk in 
front of the Endor Tavern & Grille. Two of her dogs sat 
obediently beside her, one on either side like canine 
bookends. On her left was Dante, one of the enormous black 
neo-mastiffs that she always kept nearby for protection; on her 
right was tiny little Ruckus, the gawky Chinese crested that 
looked like a half-plucked chicken with its tongue hanging out. 

She glanced down at her cell phone for the umpteenth time 
and remembered what Nick had told her: Three bars on the 
right means your battery is good; three bars on the left means 
youre getting a signal. She remembered something else Nick 
had told her too: Jl call at exactly nine oclock. She checked the 
time—it was now 9:45. 

She could have kicked herself for walking instead of driv- 
ing; she could be waiting for Nick’s call in the privacy of her 
truck instead of standing on a street corner like some hooker. 
But it took less time to take the footpath directly down the 
mountain than it did to make the drive to Endor on the long 
and winding road—and she didn't like to pass up an opportu- 
nity to exercise her dogs. Besides, she never expected to end up 
standing on a street corner; she had hoped to wait for Nick’s 
call at Resurrection Lutheran Church on the outskirts of town. 
But when Nick’s call didn’t come at exactly nine o’clock she 
wondered if she was close enough to town to get reception. She 
knew that Endor’s only cell tower was an ugly eyesore standing 
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in a field directly behind the Tavern & Grille—so for the last 
forty-five minutes she had been gradually working her way 
closer to the tower, hoping to improve reception and increase 
the chances that the call would finally come through. 

Alena had been standing on the street corner for twenty 
minutes now, enduring the looks from men in cars and pickup 
trucks who slowed down to ogle her as they passed—one of 
them even circled the block and came around for a second look. 
And all she could do was stand there, waiting for Nick to call— 
but each time they passed she lowered her head and shook her 
long black hair down to cover her face a little. She couldn’t help 
feeling cheap and ashamed somehow—but why should she? 
Those men were the ones who ought to be ashamed—the men 
who slowed down to drool over her and then drove home to 
their waiting wives. 

Alena had come down from the mountain extra early just 
in case Nick couldn't wait until nine to call; that thought made 
her feel like a silly little girl. Apparently Nick had no problem 
containing himself until nine—or ten, or eleven, or when- 
ever he finally got bored enough to call her. She wondered 
if he knew she was waiting on a street corner in the dark; 
she wondered if it would bother him if he did. Sometimes 
she wondered if anything bothered Nick; she wondered if he 
thought about her at all. 

One thing's for sure: He’s not thinking about this wedding. 

But that thought made her feel angry and she scolded her- 
self for letting her imagination run wild like that. Nick didn't 
tell her to wait in the dark on some street corner—that was her 
choice, not his. She was standing outside the Endor Tavern & 
Grille because she didn’t want to go inside, pure and simple. 
She didn’t want to go inside because she knew the looks she 
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would get in there—the looks and the whispers and the nod- 
ding heads that always made her feel like some kind of freak. 
Just because she lived on a mountain by herself; just because 
she had done so since the age of ten; just because she chose to 
surround herself with dogs of every imaginable shape and size; 
just because she had learned to command those dogs without 
ever speaking a word. 

Just because they think I'm a witch. 

But none of that was Nick’s fault. She loved Nick, and they 
were getting married on Saturday, and she wasn't about to let 
her hatred for the people of Endor poison her thoughts about 
the man she loved. So she shoved the poisonous thoughts aside 
and tried to call up a pleasant memory instead .. . Six months 
ago, not long after they were first engaged, when Nick made the 
long drive up from Raleigh just to visit her. 


It was a clear and perfect night and they were lying on their 
backs on a blanket in a clearing in the woods, staring up at all 
the stars you can see only from the top of a mountain. 

Nick pointed at three faint dots in the sky. “That’s called 
Orion’s Belt,” he said, “and over there is—” 

“Stop it,” Alena said. 

“Stop what?” 

“Naming them. It’s wrong.” 

“It’s wrong to name stars?” 

“People only name things to control them. We don’t control 
the stars—we just like to think we do.” 
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“People name things to understand them,” Nick said, “to 
classify them—to compare them. Take insects, for example—” 

“Nick.” 

“What?” 

“Shut up and look at the stars.” 

Half an hour passed in peaceful silence. 

“Nick.” 

“What?” 

“When do I get my ring?” 

“What ring?” 

Alena turned her head and gave him a look. 

“Oh,” Nick said. “That ring. Well, what kind do you want?” 

“I want a diamond,” she said. “A big one—a doorknob.” 

There was a long pause. “I’ve never really understood the 
attraction for diamonds,” he said. “I mean, look at it practically: 
The average person can’t tell a diamond from a piece of glass— 
yet we're willing to pay a fortune just to be able to tell someone, 
‘It’s a diamond.” 

“Nick—don't be a weasel.” 

“And when you go to buy a diamond the jeweler goes on 
and on about ‘cut’ and ‘clarity. You're supposed to spend thou- 
sands more for a ‘flawless’ diamond, one that doesn’t have the 
tiniest little speck in it—something you couldn't even see with- 
out a jeweler’s loupe. The whole thing’s a scam, if you ask me. 
Have you ever looked at a cubic zirconium?” 

“You want to buy me a fake diamond?” 

“Believe me, it’s a lot more economical.” 

“That’s good, Nick. You buy me a fake diamond, and I'll 
pretend to be faithful.” 

There was another long pause... 

“I’m having you cremated,” Alena said. 
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Nick rolled his head to the side and looked at her. “Excuse 
me?” 

“If anything happens to you, I’m having you cremated. Just 
thought I'd let you know.” 

“That’s planning pretty far ahead, isn’t it? Aren’t we sup- 
posed to pick a china pattern first?” 

“I read about this company in Illinois—LifeGem, I think 
it’s called. First they cremate you, then they take the carbon 
out of your ashes. They put all the carbon in this big press 
and they squeeze it for a couple of weeks, and when they’re 
done youre a diamond. I’m serious. For twenty thousand 
bucks they’ll turn you into a one-carat diamond—any color 
I want.” 

Nick didn’t respond. 

“Yep,” Alena said. “One way or another, I’m getting a dia- 
mond out of you.” 


Alena flexed her fingers and looked at her ring; the flaw- 
less diamond sparkled blue and white under the halogen 
streetlamp. She felt raindrops patting softly on her hair; she 
looked up and saw silver needles streaking toward her from 
the darkness. The rain was beginning to fall harder now. In 
another few minutes she would be completely drenched. 

She looked at her cell phone one last time—it was 10:05. 

She snapped her fingers and made a little flip with her right 
hand. Both dogs rose to their feet and followed as she began the 
long walk back up the mountain. 
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ey. 

Nick didn’t look at the man sitting across from 

him in the holding cell; he’d been very careful not 

to make eye contact since the man was dragged in kicking and 
screaming about midnight the night before. 

“Hey. You.” 

He was a very large man, so large that he seemed to taper 
at both ends—like a third-instar maggot that was just about 
ready to pupate. The man had obviously been displeased with 
his incarceration when he first arrived, which he expressed by 
fuming and pacing and slamming his hamlike fists against the 
cinder-block walls—but he gradually calmed and cooled as the 
hours went by, and by dawn he had become positively chummy. 
Nick liked him better angry. 

“Hey—guess what they arrested me for.” 

“It’s none of my business,” Nick replied. 

“We got nothin’ else to do. Go ahead, take a guess.” 

Nick let his eyes sweep the man like a basting brush passing 
over a turkey. “Well, there’s only one knuckle on your left hand 
that doesn't look like it belongs to some simian; that means you 
used to wear a wedding ring, but you took it off recently—proba- 
bly just last night. You've got three parallel scratch marks on your 
left cheek, and they angle down from your ear to your chin—so 
she’s not as tall as you are and I take it she wasn’t in a very pleas- 
ant mood. You're wearing that T-shirt inside out, which I really 
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appreciate if it says what I think it does, and youre only wearing 
one sock—so either you're trying to start a new fashion trend or 
you got dressed in a big hurry. Now, we put all these mysteri- 
ous clues together and what have we got? She walked in on you 
and she didn't like what she saw. Things got ugly and somebody 
called the cops—my guess would be the girlfriend—so youre 
probably here on a domestic disturbance charge.” 

“Hey, you oughta be a detective,” the man said admiringly. 
“What'd they haul you in for?” 

“Being a detective.” 

“No kidding? I figured you for some kind of pervert.” 

Nick looked at him. “I beg your pardon?” 

“Those eyes of yours—they’re the size of hockey pucks.” 

“Hockey pucks,” Nick mumbled. “Haven't heard that one 
before.” 

“Yeah, I can see you pokin’ your head outta the bushes 
somewhere. Some woman steps outta the shower, she takes a 
look out the bathroom window—” 

“Thanks,” Nick said. “I've got the picture. And you're right— 
there’s definitely a pervert in the room.” 

Just then the metal security door opened with a loud clack 
and an officer stepped into the holding area. “Dr. Nick Polchak,” 
he read from a clipboard. “Let’s go.” 

Nick stood and waited while the officer unlocked the cell. 

“You're a doctor?” the big man asked. 

“That's right,” Nick said. “You'd be surprised how many 
perverts get PhDs.” 

As Nick exited the holding area he found Nathan Donovan 
waiting for him—and Donovan didn't look happy. 

“Don't start,” Nick grumbled. “I had a very long night.” 

“What's the matter? Didn’t bond with your cell mate?” 
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“Nice guy,” Nick said. “I think he might start evolving any 
day now.” 

“Well, here’s a helpful tip for you, Nick: If you don’t like the 
kind of people you meet in holding cells, stay out of jail. Or is 
that too hard for you?” 

“Are you always so chipper first thing in the morning? | 
don’t know how Macy puts up with you.” 

“Neither do I—especially when she gets woken up by phone 
calls in the middle of the night from some idiot in Philadelphia 
who expects her husband to jump out of bed and drive all the 
way up there just to get him out of jail.” 

“Tell her you're sorry—that’s what I would do. How long does 
it take to get up here from DC, anyway? I called you hours ago.” 

Donovan shook his head. “Sometimes I wonder why I don’t 
just shoot you myself. Think of the time I’d save—think of the 
wear and tear on my car Id avoid. I could get away with it too— 
I'd probably get commendations from police departments all 
over the country.” 

“Would you stop whining? Who else could I call?” 

“How about your fiancée? You're supposed to be her prob- 
lem now.” 

Nick slapped his forehead with the butt of his palm. “Oh 
no—I forgot. I was supposed to call Alena last night—I told her 
I'd call her at exactly nine o'clock.” 

“Well, call her now. And put it on speakerphone—I want 
to hear this. ‘Hi, hon! Sorry I didn’t call last night—I got myself 
arrested and they threw me in jail.” 

“Maybe my future wife is more understanding than yours,” 
Nick said. 

“You think so? Let’s call her and find out.” 

“Tcant,’ Nick said. “She doesn't get cell phone reception up 
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on that mountain of hers. That’s why I told her nine o’clock— 
she has to drive down to Endor to get a signal.” 

“Let me get this straight,” Donovan said. “Your fiancée had 
to travel all the way down a mountain just to get a phone call 
from you, but you didn’t call because you got yourself arrested 
and spent the night in jail.” He threw back his head and let out a 
deep belly laugh. “Man—she better be way more understanding 
than my wife.” 

“Tm glad to see your mood is improving.” 

A voice behind them said, “Are you two still here?” 

Nick turned and found himself looking into the smug and 
self-satisfied face of Detective Danny Misco. Nick let out a 
groan. “Just when | thought my day couldn't get any worse.” 

“We were just leaving,” Donovan said. “Any last words for 
your prisoner before he returns to society? Maybe something 
about ‘respect for authority’ or ‘a citizen’s duty to obey the law’?” 

“Yeah,” Misco said. “Now that you mention it, there’s a cou- 
ple of things I’d like to clear up.” He looked at Nick. “That big 
yellow tape you found on the door? That’s not for decoration— 
that means it’s a crime scene and you're not supposed to go in. 
If you look real close, you'll find it actually says that right on the 
tape: POLICE LINE—DO NOT Cross. But maybe you couldn't see 
that because it was so dark and all.” 

“Look, Detective—” 

“No, you look. I told you I didn’t want your help and you 
wouldn't listen; I told you not to come back, but you did it 
anyway. Do you always have this much trouble following 
instructions?” 

Donovan let out a snort. 

“Shut up,” Nick whispered. 


“When you crossed that crime scene tape you violated the 
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law, and that’s why I had you arrested. And I could press charges 
against you if I wanted to, but I’m not going to—you know why?” 

“Because you don’t know how?” 

“Because of this man here,” Misco said, nodding at Donovan. 
“Agent Donovan vouched for you and he told me about some of 
your ... quirks. He tells me you're a professional and that, believe 
it or not, you actually know what you're doing. Personally, | 
don't see it—but I’m taking his word for it, and I’m dropping the 
charges against you out of respect for him.” 

“You respect somebody besides yourself?” Nick said. 
“Shocker.” 

“As a matter of fact I do, Polchak. I respect the FBI, and 
I respect fellow law enforcement professionals like your friend 
here. What I don’t respect is a guy who pokes his nose where it 
doesn’t belong—even after he’s been told not to.” 

“Are we done here?” Nick said. “Because I really need to go 
somewhere and have a good cry.” 

“Get out of here,” Misco said. “It was a pleasure meeting 
you, Mr. Donovan.” 

When they stepped out onto the sidewalk, Donovan said, 
“Well, Nick, I just hope you've learned your lesson.” 

“You make me sick,” Nick grumbled. “‘Fellow law enforce- 
ment professionals’-—I’m surprised the two of you didn’t go out 
for a couple’s massage.” 

“Youre just jealous,’ Donovan said. “Hey, I don’t see your 
car. Can I drop you somewhere?” 

“Yes,” Nick said. “As a matter of fact you can.” 
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“You gotta be kidding,” Donovan said. “Are you trying to get 
me arrested too?” 

They sat parked across the street from Pete Boudreau’s 
house in Upper Roxborough; the yellow crime scene tape bar- 
ring the front door was clearly visible from the street. 

“I'm not going inside the house,” Nick said. “I’m just picking 
something up.” 

“What?” 

Without bothering to reply, Nick exited the car and 
crossed the street. He walked around to the left side of the 
house and surprised an older woman trimming her shrubs 
with an old pair of wood-handled garden shears. Nick held 
up one hand and said reassuringly, “Don’t mind me—just a 
pervert passing through.” He walked along Pete’s hedge to the 
living room window, then squeezed between the bushes and 
retrieved the manila file folder he had dropped there the night 
before. 

As he passed the old woman again she squinted at him sus- 
piciously. “Does that belong to you?” she asked. 

“It does now. Possession is nine-tenths of the law—and I 
always obey the law.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s a list of all the people in the neighborhood who need to 
mind their own business. Have a nice day.” 

Nick climbed back into Donovan’s car and set the folder on 
his lap. Donovan nodded at the folder. “What’s that?” 

“That's the reason Pete Boudreau is dead,” Nick said. “I left 
my car about three blocks from here—let’s swing by and pick it 
up on the way.” 

“On the way to what?” 

“I'm hungry,” he said. “You're buying me breakfast.” 
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ill—it’s Nick Polchak.” 
“Nick—you back in North Carolina already?” 
“No, I'm still in town. I decided to stay over.” 

“You sure beat a path out of Vidocq yesterday. I figured you 
couldn't wait to get back to that fiancée of yours.” 

“I had some things to take care of first. Look, I was wonder- 
ing if you could do something for me.” 

“Sure. What’s up?” 

“I've missed a lot of the Vidocq meetings lately—haven't 
made it up here since last fall. I’m looking for a list of presenters 
from the last six to nine months.” 

“Yeah, we've got that. What are you looking for?” 

“I need contact information: names, addresses—especially 
phone numbers. Case summaries would be helpful too.” 

“Six months of case summaries... that could take a little time.” 

“Then the summaries can wait—just send me the contact 
info.” 

“How soon do you need it?” 

“No hurry—the next three minutes would be fine.” 

There was a chuckle on the other end. “Nick—can | tell you 
something about marriage?” 

“Can you do it while you're typing?” 

“Marriage will make a patient man out of you.” 

“As long as it happens fast,” Nick said. “Are you sending it 


now?” 
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There was a brief pause. “Okay—it’s on its way. What's this 
for?” 

“Tl fill you in later. Thanks, Bill.” Nick punched the End 
button and dropped the cell phone into his shirt pocket. 

Nick and Donovan sat at a table in Chubby’s Steaks on 
Henry Avenue with papers spread all over the table and Nick’s 
laptop open in front of him. Chubby’s cherry-red awning was 
a landmark in Roxborough and Manayunk; people drove from 
miles around to sample the best cheesesteak sandwich in all of 
Philly, and Nick never missed the opportunity whenever he was 
in town. Chubby’s didn’t open until late morning, and Nick and 
Donovan were waiting at the door when it did to allow them 
to beat the lunch rush and spread out a bit—which they were 
currently doing. 

Nick stared in annoyance at his laptop screen. “How long 
does it take for an e-mail to travel across town?” 

“Electrons only travel at the speed of light,” Donovan said. 
“Sorry we can't make it faster for you.” He used his fork to heap 
more onions onto his savory sandwich. “Is this your idea of 
breakfast?” 

“Shut up and eat your cheese fries,” Nick said. “You want a 
balanced diet, don’t you?” 

“Does Alena let you eat like this?” 

“Does she let me? What’s that whipping sound I hear?” 

“You talk tough now. Just wait.” 

Nick looked at him. “Why is it that every time I tell some- 
one I’m getting married, they say, ‘Just wait’? Is that somebody’s 
idea of premarital counseling?” 

“They're trying to tell you that marriage is an adjustment. 
People might handle the adjustment better if they knew it was 
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coming—most of them don’t. Marriage might not be so hard if 
people didn’t expect it to be so easy.” 

“What's with all the marital advice all of a sudden?” 

“You're the one who keeps calling me, remember?” 

“Yeah, but now you're volunteering. Is there something 
youre trying to tell me?” 

“I just don’t want you showing up at my door a week after 
the wedding with suitcase in hand—'cause I’m not letting you 
in. Marriage is a one-way street, Nick, so you better decide if 
youre ready to drive before you make the turn.” 

“If I'm ready? Donovan—I'm getting married in three days.” 

“I know. So what are you doing?” 

“What?” 

Donovan pointed his fork at the table. “Pete's phone 
records—and you just asked for contact information for every- 
body who’s presented a case to Vidocq in the last few months. 
I know you, Nick—I’ve worked with you before, remember? I 
know how you think and I know what you're doing here. You 
think maybe somebody killed Pete Boudreau because of some- 
thing he was working on. So youre planning to match his phone 
records against the phone numbers Vidocq sends you—right?” 

Nick just made a little shrug. 

“And if you find a match, then what?” 

“I’m not sure.” 

“Don't lie to me. You'll follow it up—you know you will. 
You'll call the presenter and you'll ask about the case. And if 
you don't like the answers he gives you or the sound of his voice, 
you'll go visit the guy—right now, today—and it doesn’t matter 
if the guy lives in Kathmandu.” 

“Nepal is a bit far,” Nick said. “I only have half a tank of gas.” 
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“Yeah—and you should be using it to drive back to Endor.” 

“Pete was a friend of mine, okay? What am I supposed to do, 
just walk away and leave the investigation to that idiot Misco? 
You know what will happen, Donovan: Misco will ask who, but 
he won't take the time to ask why—and Pete deserves better 
than that. Misco will do the basics and nothing more; he’ll dust 
for prints and he'll run ballistics and he'll ask the neighbors if 
they saw anyone suspicious hanging around the house in the 
last few days.” 

“You mean like you?” 

“And then he'll look for suspects—the usual suspects. But 
if there’s a Vidocq angle to this, the suspect probably isn’t from 
Philadelphia. But Misco will never consider a Vidocq connec- 
tion—you know why?” 

“Because you stole the phone records?” 

“No, wise guy—because Misco thinks Vidocq is a joke. Do 
you know what he calls it? ‘The Women’s Murder Club.” 

“Wow,” Donovan said with a grin. “I wish I’d seen the look 
on your face.” 

“I'm so glad my suffering entertains you.” 

“I know you don’t want to hear this, Nick, but I don’t 
think youre giving Misco a chance. The Philadelphia Police 
Department has a great reputation, and Misco earned his 
shield. He probably knows what he’s doing.” 

“Misco is a pigheaded egomaniac.” 

“You should know.” 

Nick squinted at him. “You're my friend, right? Just thought 
I'd clarify.” 

“Yeah, I’m your friend—the kind of friend who would drive 
two hours on I-95 just to get your sorry butt out of jail. And 
that’s why I can say this to you: You're the king of pigheaded 
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egomaniacs, Nick. You know it, and I know it—and Misco 
knows it too.” 

“So that’s what you think this is about? Me going toe-to-toe 
with little Danny Misco? Me trying to prove that I’m a better 
detective than he is? Please.” 

“No, I don’t think that’s what this is about—but I don’t think 
it’s just about Pete either.” 

“What's that supposed to mean?” 

“I've worked with you, Nick. Every time you get a case in 
front of you it consumes you—it takes you over like some kind 
of parasite. You can't let it go; you can’t think about anything 
else; you can't stop until you figure it all out.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” 

Donovan leaned closer and lowered his voice a little. “You 
forgot to call her, Nick. You left Alena sitting in some restau- 
rant in Endor wondering what happened to her fiancé. She still 
doesn’t know.” 

“The pastor who's doing our wedding is an old friend of 
hers,” Nick said. “I'll give him a call and ask him to take a mes- 
sage up to her so she doesn’t worry.” 

“That’s not what I’m talking about and you know it.” 

“Then what?” 

“Work consumes you—but youre about to take on a wife, 
and she’s supposed to consume you too. You're getting married 
in less than a week, and youre not acting like a man who's about 
to get married. Why is that?” 

“I’ve still got a few days,” Nick said. “I just need to take care 
of this first.” 

“You need to take care of your fiancée. Go home, Nick—do 
it now while you can still walk away from this thing. If you 
open that e-mail from Vidocq and find some connection, you'll 
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follow it up—you know you will. And you'll keep on following 
until it’s all done. When will that be? Where will you be when it 
happens? And what about Alena?” 

“You make it sound like I’m running from my own wedding.” 

Donovan said nothing. 

“You're wrong,” Nick said. “I’m not running. I know what I 
want and I know what I’m doing.” 

“Do you? Then prove it. Get in your car and drive home.” 

Nick’s laptop emitted a single note, announcing the arrival 
of an e-mail in his in-box. He looked at the message; it had an 
attachment titled “Vidocq Presenters’ Eyes Only.” 

Nick looked across the table at his friend. “Thanks for 
breakfast, Donovan—and thanks for driving up here. Now, if 
you'll excuse me, I need to read this.” 
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lena watched the dogs as they wandered through 

the unmowed grass around her feet. Some of them 

rolled on their backs in the morning sun, some of 
them pawed at each other in mock combat, and some of them 
sniffed at invisible spots their companions had just marked 
moments before. There were about two dozen dogs of every 
imaginable age, shape, and size, from a six-week-old puppy 
barely weaned to a worldly old hound with a graying muzzle. 
Alena looked over the pack; sorting out the different bits of 
breed was like trying to pick socks from a moving dryer. She 
could see a lot of beagle and shepherd and Lab in the group; 
a little rottweiler too, judging by the head shapes and the size 
of some of the paws. She could make out terrier and poodle 
and schnauzer in the smaller animals, but there were a couple 
that defied all classification—“pure dog,” her father used to 
call them. But they were good dogs, every one of them, and 
they deserved a better fate than the one that had been await- 
ing them. 

She watched the young family standing in her meadow 
as the dogs mingled around their feet. The little girl seemed 
afraid of them; she ducked behind her mother’s legs every 
time one of the pups came near. The boy was a few years older 
and he was grinning from ear to ear; he jumped from dog 
to dog like a flea, patting and stroking and scratching each 
one behind the ears. The mother and father just stood there, 
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watching and smiling—and probably wondering how they 
would ever choose. 

“Where do you get them all?” the woman asked. 

“Shelters,” Alena replied. “Over in Front Royal and 
Winchester—sometimes down in Culpeper and Harrisonburg.” 

“We saw your sign on the road—‘Free Dogs. When you got 
them from the shelters, did the dogs have any... you know... 
problems?” 

“Yeah, they had a big problem,” Alena said. “It’s called ‘death 
by lethal injection.” Alena felt suddenly irritated—like she was 
being accused of trying to stick these people with damaged 
goods. And she wasn’t even selling these dogs—she was giving 
them away! But she knew it was more than the woman’s simple 
question that had triggered her anger. She was mad because 
her gate was open, and she never left her gate open. She was 
mad because their car was parked on her land—they had driven 
right in and pulled off the gravel onto her grass. She was mad 
because they were standing in her meadow, looking at her dogs, 
expecting to take one of them away from her. 

But what bothered her most of all was that it was her own 
idea. 

Well—not completely. It was Gunner’s idea first—he was 
the one who had encouraged her to try to open up to people 
more. It was just the kind of thing a nosy pastor would sug- 
gest. Gunner reminded her that she was getting married soon, 
and that her husband was a college professor with responsi- 
bilities and social obligations, and that she couldn't just hole 
up on a mountaintop anymore. Marriage would mean moving 
to Raleigh and becoming part of Nick’s world; marriage would 
mean a whole new life for her, Gunner said, a life full of not just 
dogs but people. But Alena had lived alone on this mountain 
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since her father disappeared when she was only ten years old. 
She had surrounded herself with dogs like these ever since— 
faithful, beautiful creatures that she seemed to somehow 
understand and connect with on an almost supernatural level. 

And after her father’s disappearance, when the people of 
the town of Endor began to spread rumors about her—when 
they began to call her witch and tell imaginary stories about 
unspeakable things she did with animals at night—well, she 
let them go right ahead. She never defended herself, not even 
once. Why bother? That kind of ignorance can’t be cured—why 
should she lower herself to their level? 

So she closed her gate and locked it and that was that. And 
no one came through that gate anymore except for Gunner and 
dear sweet Rose, the only decent people in all of Endor—the 
only people who cared if she lived or died—the only people who 
had cared enough to bring her food and clothing and to talk 
with her and hold her. Behind this gate Alena had continued 
her father’s work—rescuing dogs doomed to perish, healing 
them, restoring their broken spirits, discovering the unique gift 
that each of them possessed from birth, and honing that gift 
until the dog could perform with uncanny ability. 

For years these dogs had been her only “social connec- 
tions,” and she had no idea how to begin to “open up to people” 
now—the very thought made her queasy. And that’s when she 
came up with the idea. For years she had rescued dogs from 
animal shelters and sold them to the Canine Enforcement 
Training Center in Front Royal, and to Puppies Behind Bars, 
and to a dozen other training facilities and nonprofits; why not 
give some of her rescued dogs to families looking for pets? 

So she put up a sign and she opened her gate—and right 
now she regretted doing it. But she knew in her heart that 
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Gunner was right—the dear man didn’t know how to give bad 
advice. Alena was getting married on Saturday, and that would 
mean a whole new life with Nick. And she wanted that life, even 
though she was afraid of it, and if this was how you got started 
on it, well—she was willing to give it a try. 

“Sorry,” Alena said, fumbling for words. “My dogs don't 
have any problems. They've got all their shots; no health prob- 
lems, no heartworm, no fleas or ticks—I check them over 
myself every week.” 

“I didn’t mean to offend you,” the woman said. “I just 
meant—” 

“Tt’s okay. Some people think that mixed breeds are messed 
up somehow—you know, because they’re not pure. Fact is, it’s 
the purebreds that have most of the problems: joint problems, 
skin problems, eye problems—you know, the genetic stuff. 
Purebreds tend to have the temperament problems too— 
aggressiveness or hyperactivity. My dogs have a little bit of 
everything mixed in, so the genes sort of balance each other 
out. You might have to flex on looks a little, but if you’re just 
looking for a good, healthy animal, a mixed breed is the way 
to go. The way I look at it, we're all mutts when it comes right 
down to it. The worst idea anybody ever came up with was that 
somebody's blood was purer than somebody else’s.” 

They were interrupted by the sound of crunching gravel. 
Alena glanced up just in time to see Gunner's Ford Ranger pull 
off the gravel drive and park beside the family’s silver SUV. 
Gunner stepped out and waved as he started toward them. 

“Did you come up to see how my rehab is going?” Alena 
called out. 

“No, I've got a message for you—from Nick.” 

Alena felt her heart do a sudden jump. 
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Gunner nodded a greeting to the family. “Morning, folks. 
Shopping for a dog today?” 

“Yeah,” the man said. “The problem is, they all look great. 
How do we ever settle on one?” 

“Ask her,” Gunner said. “This woman knows more about 
dogs than anybody you'll ever meet. If Alena tells you it’s a good 
one, you can depend on it.” 

“They're all good,” Alena said impatiently. “Just pick one. 
What did Nick say?” 

“Take care of your customers first,” Gunner said. “I’m in no 
hurry.” 

Youre in no hurry. Alena gave him a piercing look. She 
knew what Gunner was doing—he wanted to watch and see 
how she was “opening up with people.” 

“That's a cute little one there,” the woman said, pointing to 
a cocker-poodle mix with oddly drooping ears. 

“Terrific,” Alena said. “He’s all yours.” 

“He? Oh—we were looking for a female.” 

Shoot—this could take all day. She walked around behind the 
little boy and looked over the pack of dogs. She spotted one—a 
female—a sleek brown beagle-pointer blend of medium size 
and build. She waited until the dog’s eyes met hers and then she 
snapped her fingers once; the dog came to immediate attention. 
She beckoned with her index finger and the dog approached; then 
she made a kind of peace sign and wiggled both fingers, as if she 
were making little quotation marks in the air. The dog rose up on 
its hind legs and placed one paw on each of the boy’s shoulders. 

“Wow!” the boy said in amazement. 

“Well, would you look at that!” his mother said. 

“That’s amazing,” her husband replied. “I’ve never seen 


anything like it.” 
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“T have,” Gunner said. 

Alena shot him a look that could burn through wood. 

“Ts it a female?” the woman asked. 

“Let me check,” Alena said. When she bent down to take 
a look she heard Gunner let out a snort; Gunner knew Alena 
could spot a female from across a field just by its build and gait. 
“You're in luck,” she said. “This one’s a female.” 

“We'll take her,” the father announced triumphantly—and 
within minutes their SUV was rolling out the gate with a tail- 
wagging addition to the family. 

“You oughta be ashamed,” Gunner said with a grin. 
“Manipulating those poor people like that.” 


a”) 


“That’s called ‘salesmanship,” Alena replied. “Sometimes 
you have to help people make up their minds.” 

“Uh-huh. And what happens when they get home and find 
out the dog doesn’t really have a psychic connection with their 
boy?” 

“Maybe she will,” Alena said, “if the kid knows how to treat 
her. Now what did Nick say? And how come he called you 
instead of me? I went down to Endor last night like he told me 
to. I waited for over an hour—” 

“Slow down,” Gunner said. “Give a mana chance. Nick called 
me this morning from Philadelphia; he called me because he 
knew he couldn't reach you. He asked me to tell you he was sorry 
and to tell you that he wanted to call you last night but couldn’t” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he was in jail.” 

Alena let out an exasperated gasp. “See, I knew this would 
happen. How did he end up in jail?” 

“Apparently some friend of his was murdered.” 

“Well, of course! Wherever Nick goes people seem to drop 
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like flies—it’s like he’s the angel of death or something. So what 
happened?” 

“Nick said he went to the friend’s house to try to investigate 
and there was some confusion with the police. They thought 
Nick shouldn't be there, so—they arrested him.” 

“Confusion with the police,’ Alena said. “Is that how he 
described it? ‘Cause that man has a very long history of confu- 
sion with the police—it’s the story of his life. Where is he now? 
Is he on his way home?” 

“Not exactly,” Gunner said. “He said to tell you that he’s 
headed for a little town called Pine Summit.” 

“Pine Summit—where’s that?” 

“It’s somewhere in the Poconos.” 

Now Alena did a slow and dramatic double take, complete 
with dropping jaw and eyes bulging in disbelief. “The Poconos. 
Our Poconos? The Poconos where we're supposed to be spend- 
ing our honeymoon just a few days from now? Isn't he forgetting 
something—like me?” 

“Now, Alena—” 

“I knew this would happen—I knew it the minute he told 
me he wanted to leave. I knew Nick would run and keep on 
running until he was just as far away from me as he could get.” 

“Alena, wait.” 

“You know how I knew? Because Nick is a working dog, 
that’s why. He’s a tracker, he’s a pointer, he’s a retriever. He’s not 
a house dog—it’s just not in his blood.” 

“Now stop that. You're overreacting.” 

“I know a working dog when I see one, Gunner—I train 
them, remember? I can spot the temperament a mile away, and 
I should have spotted it in Nick. What was I thinking? The guy 
was born to run, and he’s not about to stop for me.” 
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“Stop.” Gunner took her by the shoulders and gave her a 
gentle shake. “Look—you know that I love you like a daughter.” 

Alena rolled her emerald eyes. “Here it comes. Every time 
you remind me you love me, it means youre about to kick me 
in the pants.” 

“That’s not true and you know it.” 

“Just get on with it.” 

Gunner looked at her sternly. “I know you, kiddo—I’ve 
known you since you were a little girl. And I think I know Nick 
pretty well too—well, as much as anybody does. You know 
what your problem is? You talk about Nick like he’s one of your 
dogs—somebody you can train to do what you want; somebody 
who won't disappoint you once he learns to obey; somebody 
you won't have to explain things to because he’ll know what 
you want just by snapping your fingers. But Nick’s not one of 
your dogs, Alena—he’s a lot more complicated than that. You 
cant just train him, and he won't always obey you, and I can 
absolutely guarantee that a man will disappoint you from time 
to time—if you don't believe me, just ask Rose.” 

“I know,” she said. “Rose tells me what a big disappointment 
you are.” 

“I'm serious. Maybe a working dog only lives to work, but a 
human being is different. Nick can do two things at once—he 
can love to work and he can love you at the same time.” 

“Well, I'm only seeing half of it.” 

“Did he ask you to marry him?” 

She kicked at the dirt. “I guess so.” 

“Then what are you whining about?” 

She winced. “You think I’m whining?” 


“The man forgets to call and you think he doesn’t love you; 
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he has an errand to do and you think he’s never coming back. 
What would you call it?” 

Alena felt her frustration gradually giving way to embar- 
rassment and shame. “Well, what am I supposed to do while 
he’s gone? I’m going crazy just sitting around here.” 

“You're supposed to get back to work and trust your man. If 
you don't trust him, it’s going to be a long marriage.” 

“Okay, I get the message. Are you done with the ‘tough love’ 
routine now?” 

“If I don’t tell you these things, who will?” 

“Rose will.” 

“That’s right—because we're married and we always think 
the same way.” 

“That'll be the day.” They both grinned, and Alena wrapped 
her arms around Gunner's thick waist and hugged him tight. 
She held out her left hand and looked at her engagement ring. “I 
guess a man is like a diamond,” she said. “You want a good one, 
but the better it is, the more you worry about losing it.” 

Gunner kissed her on the top of her shining black hair. 
“Nick said to tell you he promises to call you tonight at exactly 
nine oclock.” 

“When will he come home?” 

“Ask him yourself. He’ll call at nine.” 

“Like he did last night?” 

“Like he meant to.” 

“Terrific,” she said. “That means I have to go down to Endor 
again.” 

“Send one of your dogs,” Gunner said. “They can use a cell 
phone, can’t they?” 

“I wish.” She continued to hold on to him with her head 
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resting against his chest. “Then you think Nick really loves 
me?” 

“If I didn’t think so, I wouldn’t have agreed to marry the 
two of you.” 

She gave him one final squeeze, then released him and 
looked up into his eyes. “Pine Summit,” she said. “What the 
heck is he doing in Pine Summit?” 
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PINE SUMMIT, PENNSYLVANIA 


hen Nick opened the door to the Pine Summit 

Sherriff’s Office, he heard a tiny tinkling sound 

above his head. He looked up at the doorframe 
and saw an old-fashioned brass bell dangling from a curling 
metal strip. Nice homey touch, he thought. I wonder if they serve 
ice-cream sodas here. 

The office was small—essentially a single square room with 
an old oak desk that faced the front door and a smaller desk per- 
pendicular to it on the right. The big desk was the apparent seat 
of power, if power was necessary in a town this size; judging by 
the number of photos and personal items displayed, the smaller 
desk belonged to an administrative assistant—a woman. There 
was an arched doorway on the left that led to some back room, 
probably even smaller than this one; Nick had no idea what it 
could be needed for. Looks like a one-cop shop, Nick thought. /’ll 
bet the assistant’s only part-time. 

He tooka step into the room and looked at the walls; the only 
official-looking item on the bulletin boards was the occasional 
push-pinned notice offering a modest reward for the return of 
a lost pet or a pilfered snowblower. Tough town, he thought. 
Most of the bulletin boards were covered by Pocono Mountains 
tourism brochures flaunting the local antique shops, B and Bs, 
and the big casinos down toward Stroudsburg; there were also 
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plenty of Lake Region brochures filled with enticing photo- 
graphs of nearby Lake Wallenpaupack taken from the bow of 
a boat. Nick smiled; it looked like the sheriff was sharing office 
space with the Chamber of Commerce. 

There was a brass nameplate on the big desk with the name 
YANUZZI in bold letters; on the wall behind the desk there was a 
yellowed newspaper clipping displayed in a simple black frame. 
The headline announced, “From the FBI to Pine Summit,” with 
the explanatory subheading, “FBI Agent Edward Yanuzzi Takes 
Over as Pine Summit Sheriff.” Nick was just beginning to read 
the article when a man stepped into the arched doorway hold- 
ing a white ceramic coffee mug. 

“Thought I heard that bell,” the man said. “Sorry to keep 
you waiting.” 

Nick looked at him. Now we know what’s in the back room, 
he thought. A coffeemaker and a La-Z-Boy. The man was 
shorter than Nick, maybe five-eleven, but much stockier in 
build. His hair was thick and wavy, and even though the black 
was clearly losing out to gray there was no sign of thinning or 
receding. His chest was no longer wider than his waist, but 
Nick thought he looked like a man you wouldn't have wanted 
to mess with in his prime. His face was the oldest part of him, 
thoroughly weathered and wind-worn, and his eyes were large 
and so deep a brown that they almost looked black. 

“You must be Yanuzzi,” Nick said, pointing to the clipping. 
FBI Agent Yanuzzi Takes Over.” 

“That’s me.” 

“Was there much to take over?” 

Yanuzzi smiled. “What can I do for you, Mr.... 2” 

“Polchak—Nick Polchak. Boy, you must have really screwed 
up with the FBI to end up here.” 


“ae 
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“I take it you're not a small-town guy,” Yanuzzi said. 

“I guess not.” 

“Well, some of us are. I left the Bureau about five years 
ago—came up from New York. My wife and I used to vacation 
up here every summer and we fell in love with the place—so I 
took early retirement and we decided to stay.” 

“And take the job of sheriff? Doesn't sound like the golden 
years to me.” 

“A man can’t sit around all day.” 

“From the FBI to Pine Summit,” Nick quoted. “That’s what 
I'd call culture shock. Ever miss the Big Apple?” 

“Not much,” he said. “In my line of work you tend to see the 
bad side of a town; this town doesn’t have one.” 

“What about all these missing pets?” Nick said. “Sounds 
like a conspiracy to me.” 

Yanuzzi walked to his desk and pulled out the chair. “I’m 
assuming you didn’t stop by just to be a wise guy.” 

“No, but I like to stay in practice,” Nick said. “I just drove 
up from Philadelphia. I work with an organization down there 
called the Vidocq Society. Ever heard of us?” 

“Vidocgq,” Yanuzzi said. “Sure—the guys who take on all the 
cold cases.” . 

“Im impressed,” Nick said. “Of course, you used to be FBI.” 

“Never heard of you when I was with the Bureau,” Yanuzzi 
said. “But I had a deputy a few months back; he was trying to 
clear up a couple of old cases and he read about you guys in 
some law enforcement journal.” 

“Had a deputy? Then I take it he doesn’t work here anymore?” 

“No, he doesn't.” 

“Any idea how I can get in touch with him?” 

“That wouldn't be easy.” 
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“Why?” 

“He’s dead.” 

Nick paused. “He just died in the last few months?” 

“Back in December.” 

“Mind if I ask how?” 

“Mind if Il ask why you want to know?” 

“C'mon, Sheriff, I can look it up in the local newspaper.” 

“Help yourself. You asked me.” 

“Fair enough,” Nick said. “I have a friend in Philadelphia— 
had a friend, I should say. He was murdered a few days ago.” 

“Sorry to hear it.” 

“Me too. My friend was also a colleague of mine—a forensic 
botanist. We were both members of Vidocgq.” 

“What is it you do, Mr. Polchak?” 

“It’s Dr. Polchak, actually. I’m a forensic entomologist.” 

“You're a bug man.” 

“That's what they call me. I looked over my friend’s phone 
records from the last few months and I found quite a few calls to 
a number in this area code. I cross-checked the number with a 
list of law enforcement officials who presented cases to Vidocq in 
the last few months, and guess what I found?” 

“Your friend made phone calls to my deputy.” 

“No wonder you landed this job. It’s not unusual for a 
Vidocq member to stay in touch with a presenter after he vis- 
its—it happens whenever a member thinks he has something to 
contribute to the ongoing investigation.” 

“And your friend had something to contribute?” 

“He thought he did—he wrote to me and told me so. He 
thought I might be able to help out too, so he invited me to 
join him at the next Vidocq meeting—but when I showed up 
he wasn't there.” 
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“And you think your friend might have been murdered 
because of the cold case my deputy was working on?” 

“It’s quite a coincidence, don’t you think?” 

‘I'd call it a possibility. So what is it you want from me?” 

“I want to see the evidence for the case your deputy was 
working on—notes, photographs, physical evidence, everything 
you've got.” 

Yanuzzi just looked at him for a moment. “You said you 
checked your friend’s phone records.” 

“That’s right.” 

“So Vidocg is looking into your friend’s murder?” 

“Not exactly,” Nick said. “Vidocq won't consider a case until it’s 
at least two years old—until the local authorities have given up on it.” 

“Then you must be working with the Philadelphia police.” 

Nick hesitated. “We .. . have an understanding.” 

“Uh-huh. ’Cause those phone records you looked over would 
probably be considered case evidence, and I’m pretty sure Philly 
doesn’t make a habit of handing case evidence over to civilian 
personnel—and neither do I.” 

“Okay,” Nick said, “you got me. I’m not here with Vidocq 
and I’m not working with the Philadelphia police. This guy was 
a friend of mine, okay? A very old friend—and I want to make 
sure nothing gets overlooked.” 

“And you don’t think the boys in Philly are up to it?” 

“They have a way of... missing things.” 

“Like phone records?” 

Nick felt his face getting hot. “Look, I’m a forensic profes- 
sional. I've consulted with law enforcement agencies all over the 
world—including the FBI. What can it hurt to let me take a look 
at that evidence? I mean, it’s a cold case, right? It’s just sitting in 


a box somewhere.” 
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“And it'll keep right on sitting there,” Yanuzzi said. “Sorry, 
Polchak, I appreciate your loyalty to your friend and all, but you 
can't just walk in here and ask to see case evidence. It has to be 
an official request from another law enforcement agency—you 
oughta know that.” 

“And you should know that I don’t need to see your evi- 
dence. Your deputy made a presentation to Vidocq, remember? 
I have a transcript of his presentation.” 

“Then why did you ask?” 

“Because | wanted to see what you'd say.” Nick smiled. 
“Thanks, Sheriff—you’ve been very helpful.” 

At the door, Nick turned back. “By the way, you never told 
me how your deputy died.” 

“Hunting accident,” Yanuzzi said. 

“Hunting accident . .. In other words, somebody shot him.” 

“Happens all the time up here. Big deer-hunting area. 
People come from miles around for the first three days of buck 
season in December—some of them shouldn’t own a gun. 
‘Three-day wonders,’ we call ‘em. They hang out in the bars 
all night, then stumble out into the fields the next morning— 
bad combination. We had a local woman shot dead hanging 
out her laundry a couple years back. Does a woman look like 
a buck to you?” 

“I've known a couple with horns,” Nick said. “Where was 
your deputy shot?” 

“You know this area?” 

“I was referring to the entry wound—where was it?” 

“Why?” 

“An accidental wound would most likely be off center— 
maybe a leg wound that severed the femoral artery or a gut 
wound that bled out. Now, a dead-center wound—straight 
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through the heart or the skull, for example—that might suggest 
that somebody was taking aim.” 

“Look, Polchak, if I won't show you evidence from a cold 
case, then I sure won't discuss a case that’s just a few months 
old. Take a hint, will ya?” 

“I've never been very good at taking hints,” Nick said. “I 
guess I’m just not the subtle type. Your deputy’s name was 
Marty Keller, right?” 

Boor 

“Any next of kin in town? Family? A wife maybe?” 

“Now why do you want to know that?” 

“So I can contact them. So I can try to convince them that 
their dear departed’s death might not have been an accident. So 
they can use Pennsylvania's Sunshine Law to get a court order 
to claim that cold-case evidence and show it to me—which is 
their legal right as next of kin.” 

Yanuzzi groaned. 

“Look,” Nick said. “I don’t want to be a nuisance. I've got 
better things to do with my time, and I can see that you've got 
just tons of work to do around here. So here’s the deal: You give 
me the name and address of Keller’s next of kin, and I promise 
not to bother you anymore. No court orders requesting evi- 
dence, no angry next of kin pounding at your door—I just want 
to ask a few questions and I'll be on my way.” 

“Questions about Marty Keller.” 

“Im not interested in your deputy, Yanuzzi—that’s your 
business. All I care about is my friend—I want to know who 
killed him, and I want to know why. Your deputy talked to my 
friend on the phone several times before his death. Someone 
close to him might have overheard those conversations or dis- 
cussed them later—and they might have information that could 
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help me. That’s all I’m interested in, so help me out and I'll be 
on my way. Deal?” 

Yanuzzi considered the offer. “Okay,” he said. “Marty had 
a wife—Michelle. Michelle moved away from the area, but she 
comes back to visit from time to time.” 

“Any idea when she'll be in town next?” 

“She's here now.” 

“Lucky me. Where’s she staying?” 

Yanuzzi jotted an address on a notepad and looked up at 
Nick. “Youre only asking questions about your friend—right?” 

“Right.” 

He slid the note across the desk. 

Nick took the address and slipped it into his shirt pocket. 
“Now you've been more than helpful,” he said. “Oh, one more 
thing—can you recommend a decent hotel?” 

“What happened to ‘I'll be on my way’?” 

“It’s just for the night.” 

“The Mountain View Lodge on the north end of town— 
only decent hotel in Pine Summit.” 

“Thanks,” Nick said. “Nice meeting you—let’s hope we 
don’t have to do it again.” 


When the door closed behind Polchak, Yanuzzi picked up 
the telephone and dialed a number. A voice on the other end 
answered: “Hey. What’s up?” 


“He’s here,” Yanuzzi said, “and the guy is good.” 
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ick swiped the key card in the lock and waited for the 

green light and the click of the dead bolt. He pushed 

the door open and stepped into the room. Not bad, he 
thought. Better than he expected—spacious and clean, with a 
king-size bed and even a flat-screen TV. He dropped his shoul- 
der bag and laptop on the bed and took a look around. It was a 
little too honeymoon-haven for Nick’s taste, heavy on the reds 
and browns—a bit on the tawdry side, even. But all in all, the 
Mountain View Lodge was more than decent—Yanuzzi had 
undersold the place. 

The bathroom was on the right; he pushed the door open 
and looked in. The room was enormous—twice the size neces- 
sary to perform even the most demanding biological function. 
In the center of the bathroom was a cherry-red fiberglass bath- 
tub molded into the shape of a heart. Nick couldn't believe his 
eyes—it was exactly what Alena had wished for, just like the 
photo from her old magazine. Talk about a blast from the past, 
he thought. Back in the seventies the heart-shaped bathtub had 
practically been the trademark of the Poconos, and couples 
used to flock here just for the chance to soak in a bathroom fix- 
ture shaped like a human organ. Nick never understood it—but 
then, he found human beings in general to be absurdly irra- 
tional. He looked over at the commode, half expecting it to be 
heart-shaped too. At least it would fit the anatomy. 

He bent down and ran his hand along the tub’s smooth cool 
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fiberglass. How much water does it take to fill this monstros- 
ity? he wondered. Fifty gallons at least. Fifty gallons of water 
with suds on top—it would qualify as an EPA cleanup site. He 
tried to imagine himself reclining in the tub with Alena beside 
him, surrounded by mountains of frothy white bubbles as they 
toasted each other with flutes of champagne. He wondered how 
long it would take before his glasses steamed over, leaving him 
totally blind... He wondered how long Alena would require 
him to sit there, bobbing like a pork roast in a Crock-Pot ... He 
wondered which one would get to him first, the soul-sucking 
heat or the mind-numbing boredom. 

Fortunately for Nick, there were no heart-shaped bathtubs 
at the hotel they reserved for their honeymoon—the Skytop 
Lodge in a town of the same name about twenty minutes south. 
Alena had resisted at first, but the wedding planner eventually 
convinced her that the Skytop Lodge was a much classier venue 
and the heart-shaped bathtub was a relic of the past. Nick pre- 
tended to be disappointed too, but he was secretly relieved—it 
meant one less bizarre honeymoon ritual he would have to 
endure. 

He wondered how many more were still awaiting him. 

Nick left his hotel room and walked down the hallway to 
the hotel lobby. The lobby did its best to capture the “moun- 
tain view” theme, though in fact the hotel was situated on fairly 
level ground due to its proximity to Lake Wallenpaupack just a 
couple of miles away. The lobby’s A-frame ceiling was ribbed 
with heavy wooden beams and there was a large chalet-style 
fireplace in the center made of smooth river rock with a mantel 
the size of a railroad tie. 

“Excuse me,” Nick said to a young woman behind the desk. 

When her eyes met Nick’s she took a quick step backward 
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and tucked her chin back into her neck until it was nothing but 
a stack of U-shaped wrinkles. “Whoa! Wow. Hey—you’ve got 
the biggest peepers I’ve ever seen.” She stood there staring and 
blinking, as though she were trying her best to match the size 
of Nick’s eyes. 

“It's the lenses,” Nick said. “They tend to magnify.” 

“Right. Sure. That explains it then. Sorry—that was rude. 
Sometimes I mean to think something, but I end up saying it 
instead.” 

“I have the same problem,” Nick said. “There should be a 
fax for me—several pages. The name is—” 

“Dr. Polchak, right? Hi—I’m Holly. I know your name ‘cause 
I always check the registration list when I come on duty. I 
noticed you ‘cause you're a doctor and you checked in alone. 
Oh—oops.” 

“Don't tell me,” Nick said. “You meant to think that.” 

“Yeah. Um—I'll just check on that fax.” 

Holly looked young, probably in her mid- to late twenties, 
not much older than some of Nick’s students back at NC State. 
She had freckled skin and a lean face that looked even leaner 
because of her brownish-blonde hair that was parted in the 
middle and hung down straight on either side. She disappeared 
into a back room and emerged a moment later with a nine-by- 
twelve manila envelope. 

“Yep. Got it. Right here—lots of pages, just like you said.” 

“Thanks.” Nick reached into his shirt pocket and took out the 
note Yanuzzi had given him. “Do you know this area?” he asked. 

“Me? Oh, sure. Yeah, I grew up around here. Why?” 

“I need some help with an address.” He handed her the slip 
of paper. 

“Wow. This is—you know—way out in the boonies.” 
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“Can you give me directions?” 

“Sure. Yeah. I can do that. Okay, this road out front here? 
Not the little one, that’s a service road. The big one? That’s 
called—” 

“Why don’t you write it down for me?” Nick suggested. “I 
get easily confused.” Nick hoped that the process of committing 
Holly’s thoughts to paper might lend them more coherence— 
though some of his students’ papers suggested otherwise. “Tell 
you what, I’ll stop back in a few minutes. Does the hotel have a 
coffee shop or something? I'd like to grab some dinner before 
I head out.” 

“Dinner, yeah. Definitely. Right down that hallway to the 
left—the Pike Room.” 

“Thanks.” 

Nick found the Pike Room almost empty; the few patrons 
scattered around the dining area were dressed like locals. A bit 
early for the tourists, he thought—too warm for skiers and too 
cold for boaters. He took a seat at a four-top near the center of 
the room where he would have plenty of light and emptied the 
contents of the manila envelope onto the table. 

Once Nick was able to trace Pete’s phone records to Marty 
Keller, he had called Bill Fleisher and asked him to fax every- 
thing he had on the case Keller had presented to Vidocq—notes, 
interviews, any photos that might be available. Nick was disap- 
pointed at what he saw: a few pages of hand-scrawled notes, a 
list of names and phone numbers relevant to the case—Pete’s 
included—an autopsy report, and a couple of crime scene pho- 
tos showing a man’s body lying facedown beside a bed. Nick 
shook his head; there’s nothing more useless than a fax ofa pho- 
tograph—only the most prominent features were discernible. 

“Hi, hon. What can I getcha?” 
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Nick didn’t bother making eye contact with the waitress. 
“What's good here?” 

“You name it.” 

“I could name all kinds of things I might regret later. What 
do the locals go for?” 

“Fried pork chops.” 

“What else?” 

“Chicken-fried steak.” 

“Keep going.” 

“Beer-battered shrimp.” 

“What's the life expectancy around here?” 

“You expect me to stand here and read you the whole 
menu?” 

“Would you? That way I can keep working.” 

Nick heard the slap of plastic against the table and looked 
up to see the waitress’s backside already halfway across the 
room. “Hey,” he called after her. “How about meat loaf? That’s a 
hunk of meat shaped like a loaf.” 

“I know what meat loaf is,” she muttered. 

“And a starch. Coffee too.” 

He returned to the deputy’s handwritten notes to see if he 
could piece together an overview of the case. It seemed fairly 
mundane—so mundane, in fact, that Nick had a hard time 
understanding why Keller had gone to the time and trouble 
to present it to Vidocq at all. According to the notes, almost 
three years ago an old man named George Hotchkiss had been 
found dead in his lake home on the western shore of Lake 
Wallenpaupack. Hotchkiss was an invalid, it said, completely 
bedridden during the months leading up to his death, and a 
home-care provider had been hired to make daily visits to the 
house. Nick searched for the home-care provider's name .. . 
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Here it is—Curtis Medlin. Apparently Medlin was responsible 
for the old man’s care, but one day he came to the house and 
found himself out of a job—because his employer was lying 
facedown on the floor on the left side of the bed, dead as the 
proverbial doornail. Nick referred to the blurry crime scene 
photo again .. . There was the victim, just as described, lying 
facedown on a carpeted floor. 

Since the home-care provider had been the last person to 
see Hotchkiss alive, the police automatically suspected him 
of negligence or foul play. Nick reviewed the autopsy report: 
Sure enough, the old man’s body had been underweight and 
had shown signs of dehydration. But Medlin claimed that his 
employer's condition had been steadily declining in the months 
prior to his death, and that the old man had become bellig- 
erent about taking his meals and consuming adequate fluids. 
The confrontation between Medlin and the police turned into 
“your word against mine” and, lacking any convincing physical 
evidence, the police decided not to file charges against Medlin. 

Nick frowned. That’s it? This is what Pete was working on? 
At its worst it was a simple case of health-care negligence, not 
murder—and apparently the authorities didn’t even consider 
the evidence substantial enough to bring charges for negligence. 
So why would Deputy Keller bring this case to Vidocq when 
Vidocq takes only murder cases? Where was the evidence that 
convinced the deputy the old man’s death was not the result of 
natural causes? What was it about this case that would catch 
the interest of a forensic botanist like Pete Boudreau? And what 
in the world did Pete think Nick would have to contribute? He 
flipped through the pages again. 

[just dont see it... What am I missing? 

Nick heard the sound of a ceramic plate sliding across the 
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table toward him. He held out his open right hand and, after 
a groan from the waitress, he felt the handle of a fork slapped 
against his palm. Without looking at the plate he jabbed the 
fork into something soft, twisted it, and brought it to his mouth. 

“How is everything?” the waitress asked drily. 

“Yummy,” Nick replied. 

“Want me to pour the coffee down your throat?” 

“Let's let it cool first,” Nick said. “Did you ever know a man 
named George Hotchkiss?” 

“Who?” 

“George Hotchkiss. An old guy—lived over on Lake 
Wallenpaupack.” 

“Sure, I remember him—had one of the nicest places on the 
whole lake. Died a couple years back, I think.” 

“Do you remember anything about the circumstances sur- 
rounding his death?” 

“You mean like from the newspaper?” 

“I can read the newspaper myself. You're a waitress—you 
hear a lot of gossip—what did the locals have to say about it?” 

“I don't listen to gossip,” she said. 

“Okay, then you ‘overhear a lot of conversations.’ Better?” 

“I don’t remember much,” she said. “Just that some male 
nurse from up in Honesdale was supposed to look in on him 
but didn’t.” 

“How do you know he didn’t?” 

“The old man died, didn’t he?” 

“Nobody lives forever. Maybe he just died from old age.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Where's this nurse now? Has anybody seen him since the 
old man’s death?” 

“Went back to Honesdale, I suppose—probably moved 
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away ‘cause of all the talk. I hope he changed jobs, anyway—I 
sure wouldn't want that man lookin’ in on me.” 

“Can't say I blame you.” Nick checked the deputy’s contact 
sheet. The waitress’s memory was correct; Curtis Medlin had 
a Honesdale address. Nick searched for another address: the 
home of the deceased, George Hotchkiss. He looked up at the 
waitress: “The old man’s lake house—who owns the place now?” 

“Probably some transplant from the eastern shore—that’s 
where they all seem to come from these days. Where you 
from?” 

“Don't worry, I'm just passing through. Hey—how about 
that new sheriff of yours?” 

“Ed Yanuzzi? You know about him?” 

“Just met him today. Your very own FBI agent—not bad for 
a small town.” 

“Yeah, he’s terrific.” 

“People here seem to like him then?” 

“What’s not to like?” 

“A couple of things come to mind... May I have my check 
please?” 

The waitress looked down at Nick’s plate—it was empty. He 
had managed to consume his entire dinner during their brief 
conversation. She glared at him, then ripped a sheet from her 
pad and slapped it on the table. 

“Can I charge this to my room?” he asked. 

“You're staying here?” 

“Isn't it wonderful? We'll be able to see each other again 
and again.” 

Nick left the restaurant and headed back to the front desk. 
Holly looked up at him and smiled as he approached, and Nick 
noticed that she seemed to tip her head from side to side slightly 
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as she looked at him, as though she were considering different 
poses for a portrait. 

“Hey. Here—those directions you asked for. I wrote them 
out for you.” 

“Thanks. I've got another address I need help with—it’s on 
the lake.” 

“Oh, sure, that one’ll be easy—that’s just a couple miles 
from here.” 

Nick looked at her handwritten directions; they filled most 
of a page. “How long will it take me to get to this place?” 

“Gosh. Hard to say. Maybe .. . I don’t know, more like—” 

“An hour? Less? More?” Nick stopped—he was starting to 
talk like her. 

“No, not more. Less, maybe. A lot of back roads out there... 
Half an hour, I'd say.” 

Nick checked his watch; with any luck he could make it out 
there, ask Keller’s widow a few questions, and make it back again 
in time for his nine o'clock phone call with Alena. It might be 
a little tight, but the alternative was to just sit around and wait 
until morning—and Nick didn’t like to sit around. 

“Thanks for the directions,” he said. 

“You going now? Out there? Tonight?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Who lives way out there?” she asked. 

“A lady,” he said. “See you later.” 
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ick pulled over onto the shoulder and turned on the 
dome light to check the directions—for the fifth 
time. What’s that woman’s problem? he wondered. 
How hard can it be to write out a simple list of directions? A 
bloodhound with a Garmin couldn't follow this list. Nick had 
once read a controversial study claiming that most women lack 
the spatial capabilities of men; it was as if Holly was trying to 
single-handedly prove the study true. He read from her direc- 


tions again: 


Titrn left on Anderson and ge 3 ples 
But before you do that, 
Ciirn on Cor1pton Lyoods 


When Yott corre to the fork, take it 


Nick was awestruck by the woman's ability to convert a 
logical sequence of thought into indecipherable gibberish. 
Holly seemed to dump random factual information into a 
mental blender and then serve it up like some sort of cogni- 
tive smoothie. It was truly a gift—a twisted, perverted gift from 
some dark corner of hell, yes, but a gift nonetheless—and he 
found himself despising it and marveling at it at the same time. 
Who thinks like that? he wondered. Who reasons that way? And 
then a terrifying thought crossed Nick’s mind... 
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Maybe all women do. 

Thirty minutes later he found the final turn. At least that 
desk clerk got one thing right: “Way out in the boonies” was no 
exaggeration. A winding gravel road took his car down into an 
isolated hollow where a rustic cabin sat askew in a small clear- 
ing. The cabin was rectangular in shape and had a shallow front 
porch overhung by a corrugated roof; the walls were made of 
wooden planks that appeared to have been left unfinished, but 
it was difficult to tell in the scant moonlight that filtered down 
through the surrounding tree-covered hillsides. 

There was a door dead center in the cabin with a window 
on either side, and the windows glowed with a warm orange 
light. Somebody must be home, Nick thought. It’s a good thing, 
cause Im sure not driving all the way out here again. There was 
a car parked to the left of the cabin with a New York license 
plate; Nick pulled his car up alongside it and got out. He walked 
across the gravel drive and stepped up onto the hollow porch, 
surprised by the loudness of his footsteps in the dark, half 
expecting a face to appear in the window at any moment. 

He knocked. 

A moment later the door opened a few inches and he found 
himself looking into the face of an attractive woman with short 
black hair. 

The woman looked him up and down. “Well, hello.” 

“Sorry to bother you so late,” he began. “Are you Michelle 
Keller?” 

“I might be. Who wants to know?” 

“I'm Dr. Nick Polchak. I was wondering if I could ask you a 
couple of questions.” 

“About what?” 

“About your husband.” 
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She opened the door a little wider. “About Marty? What 
about him?” 

“If you'll let me come in, I’ll be happy to explain,” he said. 

“How did you know where to find me?” 

“Sheriff Yanuzzi told me—he gave me this address.” 

She paused. “Well, you must be telling the truth, ‘cause Ed’s 
the only one who knows I'm here.” She stepped back and let the 
door swing open. “C’mon in, hon. Can I get you something?” 

“No, thanks,” Nick said. “I’m good.” 

“You don’t mind if I do? There’s not much else to do way 
out here.” 

“It’s your house.” As he said those words he took a quick 
look around the cabin. The room appeared to be lit by oil lamp 
only. The walls were made of knotty pine, and the lamplight 
made the shellac look glossy orange. There was a kitchenette 
at one end of the cabin with a chipped Formica countertop and 
false veneer cabinets. The opposite end of the cabin was domi- 
nated by a queen-size bed ona simple black-iron frame. Judging 
by the trophy mounts on the walls and the spartan decor, it was 
not her house—it clearly belonged to a man. 

She turned to Nick with glass in hand. “Go ahead—say it.” 

“Say what?” 

“Nice place you've got here.” 

“T’d be lying,” Nick said. 

“And youre not the kind of man who lies? Honey, I’ve heard 
that one before.” 

Nick didn’t respond. 

“It’s home,” she said with a shrug, “at least for a couple of 
days a month.” 

“Where's home the rest of the time? New York?” 

She sat down on an old leather sofa covered with a web 
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of faint white cracks and patted the seat cushion beside her. 
“Sit down, hon. Make yourself comfortable. Stay awhile—it gets 
lonely out here.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“Because it gets lonely in New York too. It’s ‘Nick,’ right?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Dr. Nick, you said. Imagine that—way out here, late at 
night, all by my lonesome, and a handsome doctor comes 
knocking at my door.” 

Nick wondered how much she'd had to drink. “Sorry to 
disappoint you,” he said, “but I’m not that kind of doctor. I’m a 
forensic entomologist.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I specialize in the insects that are attracted to decompos- 
ing bodies.” 

She shuddered. “Honey, you sure know how to change a 
mood.” 

“That’s another specialty of mine.” He crossed to the oppo- 
site wall and adjusted his glasses to take a better look at two 
framed photographs that hung one above the other near the 
window. The top photo showed a grinning Ed Yanuzzi with his 
index finger hooked through the gill slit of a very large fish; in 
the bottom photo a rifle-toting Yanuzzi posed beside the rack 
of a glassy-eyed buck. Nick turned to Michelle. “Does this cabin 
belong to the sheriff?” 

“Yes,” she said simply—and nothing more. 

Nick made no comment. 

“Shame on you,” she said. “It’s not like that at all.” 

“If you say so.” 

“Are you married, Nick?” 

“Funny you should ask. I’m getting married on Saturday.” 
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“No kidding. Here in town?” 

“No. In Virginia.” 

“Wow—you'e a long way from home.” 

“No problem. I know the way back.” 

She paused. “You don’t seem like you're in any hurry to get 
there.” 

He didn’t reply. 

“What are you doing way out here, Nick? Is it lonely in 
Virginia too?” 

Nick decided it was time to change the subject. “I need 
to ask you a few questions,” he said. “Your husband, Marty— 
the sheriff tells me he died several months ago in a hunting 
incident.” 

“That's right. It was the beginning of deer season—just a 
stray bullet from out of nowhere.” 

“And his death was ruled an accident.” 

ress 

“Are you satisfied with that?” 

“Am I satisfied? What kind of a question is that?” 

“What I mean is, do you have any reason to believe 
otherwise?” 

She narrowed her eyes at him. “Is there something youre 
trying to tell me?” 

Nick took a seat on the opposite end of the sofa. “I had a 
friend,” he said, “a forensic botanist out of Philadelphia named 
Pete Boudreau. Did your husband ever mention him?” 

“I don’t think so. Why?” 

“They were working together shortly before your husband’s 
death—at least, they traded a number of phone calls.” 

“Working on what?” 


“I was hoping you could tell me. Your husband made a 
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trip to Philadelphia just a month before his accident. Do you 
remember that trip?” 

“Sure. Marty said he was working on some kind of old case 
and there were people in Philadelphia who might be able to 
help him solve it.” 

“Did he tell you what the case was about?” 

“Not really.” 

“Did you ask?” 

“Youre about to get married, right? Well, let me tell you 
something about marriage. You can start out loving someone, but 
if youre not careful you can lose interest. One day you wake up 
and you don’t talk anymore; you don’t touch; you don’t have any 
friends in common; you don’t care about what they do anymore.” 

“So you lost interest in Marty and got interested in Ed 
Yanuzzi.” 

“T told you, it’s not like that.” 

Nick shrugged. 

“Why are you interested in my husband?” she asked. 

“Im not—I'm interested in Pete Boudreau. Pete was mur- 
dered a few days ago in his home in Philadelphia. I want to 
know why—I owe him that.” 

“And you think it might have had something to do with 
Marty?” 

“Both men were working on the same case; both men died 
within months of each other.” 

“My husband was killed in a hunting accident.” 

“Your husband was killed by a bullet—so was my friend.” 

“You'll get over it. I did.” 

“So you don’t remember any details about the case your 
husband was working on? You never overheard any of Marty’s 


phone calls with Pete?” 
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“Marty would have made the calls at work,” she said. “Long 
distance is a lot cheaper on a cell phone, and we got lousy cell 
reception out where we lived.” 

That comment sparked Nick’s memory. He checked his 
watch—it was 9:15. He hurriedly took the cell phone from his 
pocket and opened it. “Excuse me—I have to make a quick 
phone call.” 

The woman smiled. “You're kidding, right? There’s no way 
youre getting a cell signal way out here.” 

Nick checked the phone; she was right. “Do you have a 
landline here?” he asked. 

“This is a hunting cabin,” she said. “Ed has the phone turned 
on for a month or two during hunting season, then has it dis- 
connected again.” 

Nick did a quick mental calculation: It was a good forty-five 
minutes back to town, and by that time Alena would have given 
up and gone home—again. He let out an audible groan. 

“Is there a problem, hon?” 

“I promised to call my fiancée at nine,” he said. “ 
forgot—again.” 

“No big deal. Call her when you get back to town.” 

“I can't. It’s .. . complicated.” 

“Marriage is like that,” she said. “So many things to remem- 
ber, so many things to explain. You sure you're ready for this?” 

“It'll take some getting used to,” he mumbled. 

She cocked her head to one side and studied him for a 
moment; then the corner of her mouth turned up in a smile. 
“Funny,” she said. 

“What is?” 

“You don’t strike me as a man who’s getting married ina 
few days.” 
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“You know what else is funny? You don’t strike me as a 
grieving widow.” 

“It’s been months,” she said. 

“Some people would call you a fast healer.” 

“Grieving gets old. I guess I’m not very good at it.” 

“Were you ever?” 

She wagged a finger at him. “There you go again, changing 
the mood.” 

“What mood were you hoping for?” 

“Warm. Friendly. We can see where it goes from there.” 

“This isn’t a personal visit,” Nick said. 

“Are you sure about that?” She slid a little closer on the sofa. 
“Youre getting married in just a few days and here you are in 
the middle of Nowhere, Pennsylvania, with me... Why is that? 
You were supposed to call your fiancée, but you forgot all about 
her... Who forgets his fiancée a few days before the wedding? I 
don’t know what your mind’s on, honey, but it sure doesn’t seem 
to be marriage. What are you doing here, Nick?” 

“I told you. I’m looking for answers.” 

She rested her hand on his forearm and said, “Are you sure 
that’s all you're looking for?” 

Nick got up from the sofa. “I should be going.” 

“Is that all you wanted to ask? I’m disappointed. You didn’t 
ask me anything personal.” 

“A dead husband isn’t personal?” 

“I mean about me. You know, something like, “What’s a nice 
girl like you doing in a place like this?’” 

“Your husband died a few months ago,” Nick said. “You 
moved away, but you come back to town a couple of days every 
month—and when you do, you stay in the sheriff’s cabin way 


out in the middle of nowhere.” 
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“Don't you want to know why?” 

“Tm not stupid, Michelle. What I’m wondering is why the 
sheriff told me where to find you.” 

“You seem like the determined type. He probably figured 
you'd find me anyway.” 

“He didn’t have to make it this easy.” 

“Maybe he has nothing to hide.” 

“Or maybe he thinks there’s nothing I can find. Your spe- 
cies makes that mistake all the time—that’s what keeps people 
like me in business.” 

“My species?” 

“Thanks for your time,” Nick said. “Say hello to Ed Yanuzzi 
when you see him; somehow I have the feeling he'll be stopping 
by.” 

She opened the door for him. “You don’t know what's going 
on here, Nick.” 

Nick looked at her. “Does the sheriff’s wife?” 
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ey—youre that witch, aren't you?” 
Alena sat at the end of the bar nearest the door at 
the Endor Tavern & Grille. She did her best to ignore 
the man by keeping her eyes fixed on the cell phone lying open 
on the counter in front of her. Three bars—she had a strong 
signal and the phone was apparently working, but it was almost 
ten oclock and once again there had been no phone call from 
Nick. She wondered if she had accidentally turned off the ringer; 
maybe the phone had never worked at all. She wondered if she 
had been wasting her time staring all evening at a lump of use- 
less plastic with a tiny glowing screen. Maybe this is Nick’s idea 
of a joke, she thought, and she felt like hurling the worthless 
thing against the wall. But that would only draw more attention 
to her—and attention is the one thing she didn’t want. 

“You're the woman who lives up on the mountain—the one 
with all the dogs. It’s Alena, right? Alena Savard.” 

I never learn, she thought. Once again Alena had chosen 
to take the short walk down to Endor rather than make the 
long drive—though this time she had fully intended to wait for 
Nick’s call on the front stoop of Resurrection Lutheran Church. 
That's exactly what she did—until it started to rain. Then she 
was forced to hurry from door to door along the main street 
of Endor, searching for an open establishment that could pro- 
vide her shelter from the rain. But businesses close early in a 
town the size of Endor, and Alena soon ended up exactly where 
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she had been the night before—standing in front of the Endor 
Tavern & Grille. 

Through the window she could see the rain still falling 
steadily on the street; the streetlamp made the asphalt look as 
slick as oil. It was the rain that had driven her inside—it was the 
only thing that could have. By 9:15 it had been starting to come 
down hard and that left her with only two options: go home or 
come inside. She chose the latter, and right now she was sorry 
she had. 

How hard can it be to make one lousy phone call? Each night 
she had to make the long trip from the top of the mountain all 
the way down to Endor; what did Nick have to do, punch a few 
buttons? Js that too much to ask? How busy is the guy, anyway? 
Last night he couldn't call because he was in jail—at least, that 
was the lame excuse he gave Gunner. So what’s his excuse this 
time? Maybe he lost his phone; maybe he broke his button fin- 
ger; maybe he had temporary amnesia and lost his memory. But 
in her heart Alena knew that there could only be one explana- 
tion for Nick missing two phone calls ina row... 

He just didn’t want to call. 

“Hey. Honey. I’m talking to you.” 

The annoying man at the opposite end of the bar had been 
trying to strike up a conversation with her for half an hour. 
He had apparently recognized her the moment she walked in 
and began to toss out clever little questions and comments like 
baited hooks. Alena never responded and had been careful not 
to make eye contact, but the guy just wouldn't give up. At least 
he had kept his distance so far—but now, from the corner of her 
eye, she saw the man pick up his drink and move to the barstool 
next to hers. 

“Can I buy you a drink?” he asked. 
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“No.” She still refused to make eye contact, though the man 
was sitting so close now that she could smell his breath. The 
skin on her neck began to tingle, and she despised the feeling. 

“C’mon—nobody should drink alone.” 

For the first time she turned and looked at him full on. 
When she did, the intensity of her emerald eyes made him draw 
back a little. 

“Whoa! Did anybody ever tell you you've got gorgeous 
eyes?” 

“Yeah,” she said. “Usually guys who want something.” 

“Hey, all I want is a little friendly conversation.” 

“Then you better talk to somebody else.” She turned back 
to the phone again and willed it to ring. Nick, please, help me 
out here. 

“Now, don’t be like that. My name’s Dorian.” He extended 
his hand and flashed a too-friendly smile. 

Alena looked at his hand and then glared at him as though 
he had offered her a rotting fish. 

But he pressed on. “I noticed you when you first came in. 
You're the one who lives up on the mountain, aren’t you?” 

She didn’t answer at first, hoping he would eventually take 
the hint and go away—but he kept staring at the side of her head 
until she finally said, “That’s right. Now take your drink and go 
back where you came from.” 

“I haven’t seen you down here before. What brings you to 
town?” 

I like to meet losers in bars, she said to herself—but she said 
aloud, “I just came down to make a phone call.” 

“You don’t have a phone up there?” 

“No.” 

“How come?” 
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“Because there’s no one | want to talk to—understand?” 
The guy just won't take a hint. 

“What's it like up there, anyway?” 

“What's it like? It’s the top of a mountain—it’s a lot like the 
bottom, only it comes to a point.” 

“I mean, all the stories I’ve heard—I've always wanted to ask 
you about ‘em.” 

She glanced at him. “Stories?” 

“Yeah, you know—all the crazy stuff people say goes on up 
there.” 

She slowly turned on her barstool to face him. “Like what?” 

“You know—witch stuff. Casting spells and evil spirits and 
all. You must've heard the stories. Some folks say you talk to 
animals.” 

“Case in point,” she said under her breath. 

“Course, I don’t buy any of it.” 

“You don’t?” 

“Nah. I figure you're just a woman who likes her privacy.” 

“I was wondering when you’d figure that out.” 

“I think people just don’t understand you, that’s all.” 

“But you do?” 

“Sure. Why not? We've got a lot in common, if you think 
about it. We're both human beings, aren’t we? We both get 
lonely—we both need a little companionship from time to time. 
I mean, how long can you talk to a dumb mutt before you start 
to go a little bonkers?” 

Alena just stared at the man, trying to hold her anger in 
check—but she could feel her temper slipping through her grip 
like a runaway leash. “I don’t talk to animals,” she said. “I talk 
with them—and believe me, they have a lot more interesting 
things to say than somebody like you. But you know what? 
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You're right—we do have something in common.” She held up 
her left hand and wiggled her ring finger in his face; then she 
grabbed his left wrist and hoisted his own hand into the air. 

He was wearing a gold wedding band. 

Alena grabbed her cell phone, spun around on her barstool, 
and headed for the door. 

When she reached the street she stopped and raised her 
face to the sky. The rain was still falling steadily, and she let 
the raindrops splash against her face and run down her cheeks 
and neck. It felt good; it felt like a shower, and she needed one 
right now. 

“I didn’t mean it like that,” a voice said behind her. “Let me 
explain.” 

She turned. The man had followed her out into the street. 
She pivoted without a word and started up the street toward 
home. 

“C'mon, slow down. Where are you going?” 

“None of your business.” 

“I just want to talk.” 

She stopped and turned so suddenly that the man almost 
bumped into her from behind. She put one finger in his face and 
growled, “I’m only going to say this once: Go back to the bar. Stop 
following me. You've had your warning—I won't tell you again.” 

She started up the hill again. Behind her, she heard laughing. 

“What are you gonna do, cast a spell on me? Man, you're 
just as weird as everybody says!” He walked behind her as he 
spoke, following her up the street toward the edge of the woods. 
“If you didn’t want company, what were you doing in a bar? 
What happened, did you chicken out? Are you running home 
to your dogs now? What’s the matter, are men a little scarier 


than you thought?” 
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She walked as quickly as she could, but he was taller than 
her and his stride was longer—she could tell by the sound of 
his voice that he was getting closer. She measured the distance 
to the edge of the woods; she wondered if she could get there 
before he caught up with her; she wondered if he would follow 
her into the woods—and what might happen if he did. She felt 
something dark and cold crawling up her insides and she did 
her best to shove it back down and just keep walking... 

Until she felt his hand touch her shoulder. 

She spun around and knocked his hand away, then raised 
one arm high into the air and snapped her fingers with a sound 
like the crack of a whip. The woods behind her seemed to sud- 
denly come to life, and six dogs of various shapes and sizes 
came crashing out of the underbrush. Their leader, 250 pounds 
of sinew and black fur, galloped toward them like an enraged 
bear. 

Alena calmly faced the man. “Men aren't scary,” she said. 
“Now, dogs—they can be scary.” Her arms and hands began to 
move in a series of mysterious signals that each animal seemed 
to understand. The dogs divided and flowed around her legs 
like rushing water, scrambling toward their target, each one 
intent on its own assigned mission. 

The black monster was the first to reach the man, leap- 
ing and sailing through the air like an equestrian jumper. The 
man stood paralyzed with his mouth gaping open, unable 
to comprehend that an animal so large could propel itself so 
effortlessly into the air. In midflight the dog rotated its head 
ninety degrees to the left and opened its massive maw, taking 
the man by the throat as if it were nothing more than a rawhide 
chew. The black dog’s enormous momentum knocked the man 
clean off his feet and sent him crashing to the ground, where 
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the dog stood panting and pinning the man’s throat to the pave- 
ment like a croquet wicket. Two of the other dogs performed 
the same task with each of the man’s hands, while two more 
attended to his feet; the final dog took up position between the 
man’s legs, staring intently at a vulnerable and suddenly acces- 
sible target. The man lay there, stunned and helpless, blinking 
up into the dripping darkness, spread-eagled like a starfish on 
a beach. 

Everything was quiet except for the gentle sound of falling 
rain. 

Alena walked over and looked down at him. “Comfy?” she 
asked. 

He stared up at her. “Tell them to let go.” 

“You think I can talk to animals? I thought you didn’t 
believe that nonsense.” 

“Please.” 

“Oh, so now it’s please.” 

The man tried to twist his neck free, but when he did the 
black dog bore down and sank its teeth deeper into his flesh. 

“Uh-uh,” Alena said. “You don’t want to do that. He won't 
let go unless I tell him to. If you struggle he’ll take it as a chal- 
lenge, and believe me—you won't win. If you try to get away, 
he'll clamp down on your carotids until your brain starts to 
fry—not that it would affect yours very much. The dogs that 
are holding your hands and your feet, they'll do the same thing. 
And the one that’s staring at your crotch right now—you don’t 
want to know what hell do. So why don’t you just lie still, okay?” 

She patted each of the dogs, then squatted beside the man’s 
head and looked down into his eyes. “You probably think my 
dogs are dangerous, but they’re not—they’re just obedient. 
Now, you—you’re dangerous. You know, in the whole animal 
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kingdom there’s nothing more dangerous than a man with a 
wounded ego. You started out acting all nice to me tonight, but 
then you got your feelings hurt because I wasn’t buying any— 
then you got mean. Then you started following me, and who 
knows what shenanigans you might have tried if I didn’t have 
six sets of sharp canines ready to help me out. You made me feel 
something tonight that no woman should ever have to feel— 
and I didn’t like it. So I thought maybe you should see how it 
feels. Got it?” 

He managed a nod. 

She looked at him for a moment. “It’s Dorian, right? No 
wonder youve got problems—what were your folks thinking? 
I want to ask you something, Dorian, and I'd like an intelli- 
gent answer—not just more of your macho crap. Think you can 
manage that?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Why do men have a hard time making a commitment?” 

“Huh?” 

“You're married, aren't you? But you were hitting on me in 
that bar. Why? Is it just so you can tell yourself you landed some 
bimbo? Not that I’m a bimbo, mind you.” 

“I... 1 don't know.” 

“That’s not good enough, Dorian. I want an answer.” 

“Wellevatsiun: 

“You can do better than that. Dig a little deeper.” 

Dorian paused. “I guess if 1 can pick you up, that means I’ve 
still got it.” 

“Got what?” 

“You know ... what it takes.” 

Alena slowly shook her head, and rain dripped from the 
tips of her hair onto his face. “You're pathetic, you know that? 
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Youre married—why not go home to your wife? Let her tell you 
you've ‘got what it takes.” 

“I guess | like to hear it from somebody else sometimes.” 

Alena looked at him. “I'm getting married on Saturday,” she 
said. “First time.” 

“Congratulations.” 

“Shut up. My fiancé was supposed to call me tonight, only 
he didn’t call—last night either. He promised he’d call me, but 
he didn’t. Why not?” 

“How should I know?” 

“You're a man, aren't you?” 

“Maybe he was busy.” 

“Sorry, hon, | can’t talk right now—just thought I’d call so 
you don't worry.’ How long does that take?” 

“Tm sure he had a reason. Can I go now?” 

“You haven’t answered my question yet.” 

“What question?” 

“Why can’t men commit?” 

“Look, I was only kidding around tonight. I’ve never cheated 
on my wife.” 

“Right.” 

“Never. I swear.” ; 

“Then what's the point, Dorian? Why the big come-on if 
youre not really interested?” 

“I guess I just like to know I could if I wanted to. Otherwise, 
I'm... trapped.” 

Alena stood up. She snapped her fingers and made a kind 
of smoothing gesture with both hands; the dogs released 
their grips and took sitting positions. “Get out of here,” she 
said. “Tell your wife hello for me—and tell her I feel sorry for 


her.” 
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lena, stop and think about this.” 
“Give it up, Gunner. I’ve made up my mind and 
I'm going.” 

Gunner watched as Alena tossed a canvas duffel bag into 
the floor well on the passenger side of her pickup. She slammed 
the door shut with a hollow metallic clank, then walked around 
to the back of the truck and dropped the rusting tailgate. 
Across the gravel driveway, Alena’s dogs lined up along the ken- 
nel fence and watched as their master charged back and forth 
between the double-wide trailer and the truck. The smaller 
breeds shoved their snouts through the chain links, sniffing at 
the air to try to sense some explanation for the unusual level of 
tension and activity. 

“You don’t even know where youre going,” Gunner said. 

Alena disappeared into the trailer again. “Pine Summit,” 
she called from somewhere inside. “Isn’t that where Nick said 
he was headed?” 

“Alena—get back out here and talk to me.” 

Alena planted herself in the trailer doorway, locked both 
arms across her chest, and braced herself against his words. 

Gunner gave her a scornful look. “Are you planning to lis- 
ten to me or not?” 

“No, I'm planning to let you flap your jaws until you wear 
yourself out—then I’m planning to leave anyway.” 

“Why do you always have to be so stubborn?” 
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“You're the one who raised me.” 

“Don't blame your shortcomings on me. You were stubborn 
when I met you.” 

“Then don't expect me to change now.” She shot him a defi- 
ant look before disappearing into the trailer again; she returned 
a few moments later carrying a large plastic tub with a snap-on 
lid. On top of the tub were three folded white towels in tightly 
sealed plastic bags. 

“Are you planning on camping?” 

“Dog food,” she said. “I have to store the stuff in the trailer— 
it draws the raccoons in and they make the dogs go bonkers.” 

“Youre taking the dogs?” 

“Just three—that’s all I’ll need.” 

“To do what?” 

“To find Nick. Haven't you been listening?” 

“Alena, youre just upset because Nick didn’t call again.” 

“Wouldn't you be?” 

“Sure I would—but I wouldn't let my emotions do my 
thinking for me.” 

“Neither would I.” 

“You don’t even know where Nick is. Yes, he said he was 
going to Pine Summit, but that was the day before yesterday. 
Where is he now? He could be on his way back here right now 
for all you know—you could pass him on the highway and never 
even know it. Have you thought about that?” 

“He’s not coming back,” she said. 

“Now your'e being ridiculous.” 

She used her thigh to help hoist the heavy tub onto the tail- 
gate and shoved it back onto the truck bed—then turned and 
looked at Gunner. “Last night I was at a bar down in Endor,” she 


said. “A guy tried to pick me up.” 
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“A bar? What in the world were you doing in a—” 

“Stop being a pastor for a minute and just listen, okay? The 
guy was married, but he was hitting on me anyway. | asked him 
why, and you know what he told me? He said he does it just so 
he knows he can—otherwise, he feels trapped.” 

Gunner blinked in confusion. “What does this have to do 
with you and Nick?” 

“Is that why Nick doesn’t call me? Is that why he took off 
for Pennsylvania right before the wedding? Does Nick feel 
trapped—because he’s marrying me?” 

Gunner sat down on the edge of the tailgate. “Alena, listen 
to me. There's a big difference between your fiancé and a mar- 
ried man trying to pick up women in some bar.” 

“They're both men.” 

“And that’s where the similarity ends.” 

“I can see it in his eyes, Gunner. Every time the subject of 
marriage comes up, Nick’s start to glaze over.” 

“Are we talking about marriage or a wedding?” 

“What's the difference?” 

Gunner shook his head. “Let me tell you something, sweet- 
heart—something no woman likes to hear. Men don’t want to 
get married—we just want to be married. The stupid invita- 
tions, the silly flowers, the rented shoes that never fit—we don't 
care about any of it. It’s just the price we have to pay to get you.” 

Alena looked at him doubtfully. 

“You don’t believe me? In the whole time you've been 
planning this wedding, has Nick ever volunteered a single pref- 
erence? Has he ever once said to you, ‘I really want this kind of 
cake,’ or ‘I just have to have that kind of music’?” 

She barely managed a shrug. 

“That's because he doesn’t care.” 
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“See, that’s what I’m afraid of.” 

“He doesn’t care about the details of the wedding, Alena— 
he cares about you, or he wouldn't be marrying you.” 

“Then why doesn’t he call?” 

“I don’t know—but he'll tell you when he gets back.” 

Alena seemed to consider his words for a moment, then 
turned away and walked to the kennel, opened the gate, and 
waded in among the dogs. The dogs instantly swarmed around 
her, clamoring for her attention, whining and pawing at her 
legs, begging to be selected for whatever unknown assignment 
their master might have in mind. Alena stood in the middle 
of the pack and searched among them like a lighthouse on a 
choppy sea; when she snapped her fingers and made a familiar 
smoothing gesture with both hands, all the dogs immediately 
fell silent and sat. 

Gunner had to smile; he never ceased to be amazed at 
Alena’s remarkable ability to command her animals without so 
much as a word—and how eerie it looked when she did. No 
wonder they call her a witch, he thought. Poor kid. 

Now Alena pointed to three of the dogs and one by one 
traced a line with her finger toward the truck. Each dog obe- 
diently exited the kennel and resumed a sitting position near 
the tailgate: Dante, the enormous black neo-mastiff; Ruckus, 
the scrawny little Chinese crested with the wry jaw and jutting 
pink tongue; and Trygg, the three-legged cadaver dog with the 
blue tourmaline eyes. 

Gunner looked at the three dogs in disbelief. “You're still 
going?” 

Alena swung the kennel gate shut again. “I told you I was.” 

“Did you hear anything I said?” 

“I heard you,” she said. “You said Nick still wants me. You 
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said he might not like planning a wedding, but he still wants 
to marry me. You said he has a reason for not calling and he’s 
coming back soon.” 

“Then why are you still going?” 

“Because I need to hear Nick say it.” 

“Then let him tell you himself when he gets back.” 

Alena stepped up close to Gunner and lowered her voice 
to a whisper. “What if he’s not coming back, Gunner? What if 
youre wrong? What if he doesn’t come back tomorrow, or the 
next day—and that’s our wedding day. Am I supposed to stand 
up in front of that church all by myself and hope my fiancé 
decides to show up? What if he doesn’t? I couldn’t take that, 
Gunner—I just couldn't. I need to look into Nick’s eyes and ask 
him why he didn’t call. I need to ask him why he really left. I 
need to know if he still wants me, and I can't wait until our 
wedding day to find out.” 

Gunner watched as she ordered the three dogs up onto 
the tailgate and back under the cover of the white camper 
shell. “So you're planning to take your dogs and track him 
down.” 

“If I have to.” 

“Like some kind of escaped convict.” 

“Like an escaped fiancé. That’s different.” 

“And what if you do find him? What are you going to tell 
him when he says, ‘I told you I’d be back—why did you have to 
come looking for me?’” 

“T'll say, ‘I thought you might need my help. I thought you 
might be hurt or in trouble.” 

“In other words, youre going to lie.” 

“Yeah. And then I'm going to confess it and God will forgive 
me—and you'll serve Communion at the wedding.” 
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“You little Pharisee—you’ve got the whole thing figured 
out, don’t you?” 

She didn’t reply. 

Gunner looked into the truck at the three dogs curled up 
together in one enormous mound of black and gray and scrag- 
gly white fur; Ruckus’s little pink head was so small that it 
looked like a wart on Dante’s massive shoulder. “Why those 
three?” he asked. 

“Dante for security. Trygg—just in case.” 

“What about Ruckus? What’s he good for?” 

“He can do anything. He’s a great tracker—he’s got a terrific 
nose.” She picked up the stack of white towels sealed in plastic 
bags and showed them to Gunner. “Nick used my shower once; 
another time he got caught in the rain and had to dry off. I 
saved the towels, just in case. Good thing I did.” 

Gunner watched her face as she carefully replaced the 
plastic bags. He knew there was no sense trying to talk her out 
of it; he knew what she was feeling, and he knew why. When 
Alena was just ten years old her father had mysteriously van- 
ished one day, leaving her without apology or explanation, and 
when a man steps out of a little girl’s life like that it leaves a 
hole. Now another man was about to enter her life, and Alena 
needed to know if he was going to leave her too. It wasn’t fair 
to Nick, because Alena’s father didn’t abandon her—he was 
murdered. But Alena didn’t learn of her father’s fate until just 
a year or two ago, and by that time her issues of trust and 
abandonment were deeply entrenched. Now she was about 
to go traipsing all over the Poconos tracking down her miss- 
ing fiancé with a team of trained dogs—and what would Nick 
think when he saw her? He said he’d be back before the wed- 
ding; all he did was miss a couple of phone calls. A man wants 
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to be trusted—what are the prospects for a marriage without 
trust? 

Gunner didn’t know what to pray for more—that Alena 
would find Nick, or that she wouldn't. Either way, Alena was 
bound and determined to go, and Gunner had learned long 
ago that when Alena set her mind to do something, you could 
either get on the truck or get run over. “Do you have the cell 
phone Nick gave you?” he asked her. 

She took it out of her pocket and showed it to him. 

“Keep it with you,” he said, “and keep it charged. When 
Nick gets back he’ll want to call you—and he’ll probably get 
back before you do.” 

“He's supposed to call me again tonight,” she said. “‘Every 
night I’m gone’—that’s what he told me. Nine o'clock.” 

“By that time you'll be in Pine Summit. What are you going 
to tell him when he calls?” 

“TIl tell him I forgive him for not calling and I’m waiting for 
him at home—then I'll jump in the truck and beat him back here.” 

Gunner shook his head. “I’m not serving Communion at 
your wedding—I’m doing a sermon on honesty.” 

Alena lifted the tailgate and closed the rear window on the 
camper shell. She gave Gunner a quick peck on the cheek and 
climbed into the cab. 

“What do I tell Nick if he calls me again? What if he asks 
where you are?” 

“He knows where I am—he left me here. Just don’t tell him 
I went. to the Poconos, okay?” 

“I won't lie for you, Alena.” 

“Just don’t tell him—that’s not the same as lying.” 

“Rose is down in Endor decorating the church,” he said. 
“What am I supposed to tell her?” 
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“Tell her to keep decorating,” Alena said. “I’ll be back—with 
Nick.” 


“I'm performing a wedding ceremony on Saturday at six,” 
he said. “Just make sure you're back by then.” 
Alena grinned. “You think I'd miss my own wedding?” 
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ow this is what I call a room with a view,” Nick said. 

“Best view on the lake,” the man agreed. 

The wall that faced the lake was made entirely 
of glass; on the opposite side was a sprawling teakwood deck, 
and a short distance beyond the deck the lake stretched left 
and right as far as the eye could see, glittering in the morning 
sun that had just cleared the tips of the pines on the far shore. 
The combination of direct sun and light reflecting off the lake 
was almost blinding. Nick shielded his eyes and looked up; the 
cathedral ceiling rose to a peak a good fourteen feet directly 
over his head, giving the room a cavernous feel. He turned and 
looked around the room; the furniture seemed sparse and sur- 
prisingly shabby for a room so impressive. So the guy’s not a 
decorator, he thought. Big deal. He still had the nicest place on 
the fifty-two-mile shoreline of Lake Wallenpaupack. 

“They told me this was a lake house,” Nick said. 

“It’s a house, and there’s the lake. What would you call it?” 

“Palace would be more like it. What’s a place like this go 
for, anyway?” 

The man didn’t answer. 

“Just curious,” Nick said with a shrug. “I’m from out of 
town.” 

“I bought the place a couple of years ago for 2.4 million. I 
thought it was a bargain.” 


“Maybe the price was deflated because the previous owner 
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dropped dead here,” Nick suggested. “Buyers can be supersti- 
tious about things like that.” 

The man looked Nick over again. “I’m sorry, what did you 
say this is about again?” 

“I'm working in conjunction with Sheriff Yanuzzi over in 
Pine Summit. We're trying to clear up a few unresolved details 
about the previous owner’s death.” 

“So youre a cop?” 

“More like a private consultant.” Nick took a business card 
from his wallet and handed it to him. 

“North Carolina State University. You're a college professor?” 

“You have to pay the bills.” Nick looked at his notes. “Your 
name is Duncan Malone—is that right?” 

“Yeah, that’s me.” 

“And you bought this place after the death of the previous 
owner—a Mr. George Hotchkiss.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Would you mind showing me the spot where Mr. Hotchkiss 
died?” 

Malone winced. “How would I know that?” 

“Because you asked the Realtor. It’s human nature—nobody 
wants to plant their favorite easy chair on somebody’s grave.” 
He opened a file folder and handed Malone a sheet of paper. 
“Maybe this will jog your memory.” 

“What's this?” 

“A crime scene photo. Well, a fax of a crime scene photo— 
that’s why it’s so grainy. But you can make out a bed and a man’s 
body lying beside it—that would be Mr. Hotchkiss. Do you rec- 
ognize the room?” 

“Yeah, I know where it is.” 


“Can you show me?” 
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Malone led Nick down a hallway and into a bedroom at 
the end. The room was spacious though almost devoid of 
furnishings. There was an institutional-looking bed with a 
wood-grained laminate headboard and footboard in the center 
of the left wall; to the right of the bed was a nightstand with a 
chrome frame and plastic drawers. 

“Looks like a hospital in here,” Nick said. “Was that Mr. 
Hotchkiss’s bed?” 

“Yeah. I still need to get rid of his stuff.” 

The bathroom was to the left of the bed. Nick took a look 
inside; there was a Jacuzzi and a shower big enough to park a 
car in. “Big bedroom.” 

Yeahs 

“Shame to give up a nice room like this. Your wife didn’t 
like the idea of sleeping in a dead man’s room?” 

“Tm not married,” Malone said. “I took the room that faces 
the lake—much better view. I suppose the old man wasn’t much 
into scenery near the end; he probably just wanted it dark and 
quiet.” 

“Makes sense.” Nick went to the left side of the bed and took 
out the crime scene photo again. He held the photo at arm’s 
length and compared it to the view before him. “Is this where 
the bed was when you bought the place? Have you moved any- 
thing around in here?” 

“I didn’t plan to sleep here so there wasn’t much point,” 
Malone said. “This is pretty much how I found things.” 

Nick looked at the carpet; he saw wear in the high-traffic 
areas—in the doorways leading to the bathroom and hallway. 
“You didn’t replace the carpet?” 

Malone was starting to look annoyed. “Look, I can save you 
some time here. This is where the old man died and I haven't 
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changed a thing. It took all the cash I had just to get into the 
place, so no new carpeting and no new furniture. I left his stuff 
in here because it was either that or an empty room; it wasn’t 
bothering anything, so I was in no hurry to have it hauled away. 
Now would you mind telling me what this is all about? Because 
the guy we're talking about died three years ago.” 

“Did you know the previous owner, Mr. Malone?” 

“Never met the guy. Hotchkiss had no family—I bought the 
house from his estate.” 

“Are you familiar with the circumstances surrounding his 
death?” 

“He died of old age. That’s what they told me.” 

“There was a home-care nurse who was supposed to be 
looking in on him. The medical examiner thought maybe he 
didn’t—maybe that’s why Mr. Hotchkiss died when he did. 
There wasn't sufficient proof of that, so no charges were ever 
filed.” 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

“Just making sure nothing was overlooked,” Nick said. 

Nick turned to the bed again and tried to visualize the 
scenario. “Mr. Hotchkiss was confined to bed,” he said. “He 
was refusing food and he was dehydrated, so he probably had 
very little energy—yet something motivated him to drag him- 
self out of bed. He got out on this side—probably headed for 
the bathroom there—but he didn’t make it far. He collapsed 
right here, facedown on the carpet.” He checked the photo 
again—and for the first time noticed the body’s close proxim- 
ity to the wall. 

He looked at Malone. “Do you by any chance have a 
crowbar?” 

“A what?” 
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“A prybar would be even better—you know, one of those 
flat things roofers use to pry off old shingles.” 

“I know what it is. What do you need it for?” 

“I can be out of your hair in ten minutes,” Nick said. “A 
prybar, a crowbar—either one will do.” 

Malone looked exasperated, but the promise of a quick 
conclusion to this unexpected annoyance seemed to spur 
him to action. He left the room without further objection and 
returned a few minutes later with a flat black bar of metal with 
a blunt blade at one end and a curve at the other. He handed it 
to Nick. 

“Thanks. Are you from around here, Mr. Malone?” 

“No, I’m from Jersey.” 

Nick got down on his hands and knees next to the wall and 
laid the photo on the carpet in front of him. “Sheriff Yanuzzi’s 
from New York. Vacation home?” 

“I used to come up to the lake every summer. When this 
place became available I decided to make it permanent.” 

“Can't say I blame you. I noticed excavations on either side 
of you—looks like some other folks got the same idea you did.” 
Nick used his hand to measure along the baseboard, estimat- 
ing the distance from the edge of the bed to the point where 
the victim's head would have rested on the carpet—according 
to the photo, that was the part of the body closest to the wall. 
When he completed his estimate he picked up the prybar and 
jammed the flat blade between the drywall and baseboard. 

“Hey!” Malone shouted. “That’s my wall!” 

“Don't worry,” Nick said. “This’ll only take a minute.” 

He pulled hard on the prybar and the fragile pine baseboard 
pulled away from the wall like an archer’s bow, then suddenly 
gave way and snapped in half with a resounding crack. Nick 
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grabbed the broken ends with his hands and began to peel the 
baseboard away from the wall, one popping nail at a time. 

“Who's going to repair this?” Malone demanded. 

“The police, of course—they can fix anything.” Nick tossed 
the broken baseboard aside and shoved the prybar into the space 
where the edge of the carpet tucked up under the drywall. He 
pried the carpet up just enough to be able to work his fingers 
under the edge, then began to pull the carpet back from the 
wall with both hands. It came away with a coarse ripping sound, 
exposing the tack strip and green foam padding beneath. 

“What do you think you're doing?” 

Nick looked back over his shoulder. “Would you mind hold- 
ing this carpet for me? I need to look for something.” 

Malone took the carpet from Nick and held it while Nick 
knelt by the wall and began to crawl along on hands and knees, 
searching the narrow half-inch channel that lay between the 
tack strip and the bottom edge of the drywall. 

He stopped. “Bingo,” he said. 

“What? What did you find?” 

Nick turned his head to the side and looked up at him. 
“Have you got an envelope? Any size will do.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Two minutes and I’m out of here. Just drop the carpet—it 
won't go anywhere.” 

Malone hurriedly produced an envelope; Nick took it with- 
out looking and set it on the carpet beside him, keeping his 
focus on that exposed narrow channel. He removed a pair of 
long slender forceps from his jacket pocket and began to probe 
in the gypsum dust under the edge of the drywall. A moment 
later he straightened, holding up an object almost too small to 
see. He adjusted his glasses for a better look. 
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“What's that?” Malone asked. 

“Tt’s a puparium,” Nick said. “A cocoon, you might call it. It’s 
what a maggot leaves behind when it pupates into an adult fly.” 
Nick dropped the tiny rice-shaped puparium into the envelope 
and searched for more. 

“So I've got flies?” 

“No, you had flies—these would have died three years ago.” 

“Then what difference does it make?” 

“Tt all depends on what kind of flies they were.” 

Nick collected several more specimens, then carefully 
sealed the envelope and placed it in his shirt pocket. “That 
should do it,” he said, rising and dusting off his knees. “Don’t 
bother showing me out—I know the way.” 

“Wait a minute. What about my wall?” 

“Baseboard is really cheap,” Nick said. “You can buy it at 
Home Depot.” 

“You said the police would fix everything!” 

“That’s what they always tell you. Personally, I’ve been 
disappointed.” 

“So you just walk into my house, rip up my carpet, and walk 
out again?” 

“That was my plan. Is there a problem?” 

“Yeah—I want my wall fixed and I want it fixed now!” 

“C'mon, it’s an empty room—it’s not like you hang out in 
here, right? Besides, there’s a chance I might need to come back 
to collect more specimens.” 

“Why?” 

“I could explain, but it would bore me. Look, if it makes you 
feel any better, I'll call Sheriff Yanuzzi and see if I can build a fire 
under him. In the meantime, just leave everything the Way it is.” 

“How will I know if you need to come back?” 
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“If you open the door and I’m standing there, I need to 
come back.” 


“Very funny. How about calling first next time?” 


“Trust me, that rarely helps. Now, would you mind giving 
me some directions? I need to get to Penn State.” 
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heriff Yanuzzi heard the thick click of the door latch fol- 
lowed by the tinkling of the brass bell hanging over the 
door. “Be with you in a minute,” he called from the back 
room. He returned the last two manila folders to the file cabinet 
and rolled the drawer shut, then stepped out into the main office. 
He found himself looking at a woman of medium height 
with straight coal-black hair that hung down almost to her 
waist. Her eyes were a striking shade of green—he noticed it 
all the way across the room—it gave her face a kind of fierce 
intensity. She was tanned and freckled and she was wearing 
some kind of long, loose-fitting dress or gown—like they used 
to wear back in the Village, he thought. Sitting to the right of 
the woman was the largest dog Yanuzzi had ever seen, with 
rolls of thick black fur and jowls that drooped from its snout 
like saddlebags. On her left sat two more dogs, if they could be 
called that. The gray one was missing a foreleg and had a patch 
of thick white fur on its chest, and the little one... Man—that’s 
the sorriest excuse for an animal I’ve ever seen. 
Yanuzzi just stood there, staring at the strange foursome. 
The woman narrowed her eyes at him. “Is there a problem?” 
“I don't know yet,” Yanuzzi replied. “What can I do for you?” 
“Tm looking for my fiancé.” 
Yanuzzi walked over to his desk and sat down. “What’s 
your fiancé’s name?” 
“Nick. Nick Polchak.” 
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He scribbled the name on a legal pad. “Address?” 

“Nick lives in North Carolina,” she said. “I live in Virginia.” 

Yanuzzi paused. “Then why look for him here?” 

“Because he was coming here—at least he said he was. He 
was supposed to call me the other night, and he didn’t, but he 
left a message and said he was driving to Pine Summit. This is 
Pine Summit, isn’t it? Then he didn’t call me again, and—” 

“Slow down,” Yanuzzi said. “Why don’t we start with your 
name?” 

“Alena. Alena Savard.” 

“How long has your fiancé been gone, Ms. Savard?” 

“Two days.” 

“And when was your last contact with him?” 

“Two days ago. Didn't I just say that?” 

“You said he called and left a message. When was that?” 

“Yesterday morning.” 

“You heard from him just yesterday?” 

“I didn’t hear from him—it was a message.” 

“And in this message, did your fiancé sound unusual in any 
way? Did he sound confused? Disoriented? Incoherent?” 

“He's always incoherent,” Alena mumbled. “He’s a man.” 

Yanuzzi quietly set down his pen. “Do you mind if I ask a 
personal question, Ms. Savard?” 

“That depends.” 

“When are the two of you getting married?” 

“Saturday,” she said glumly. “Why?” 

‘Tl file a missing person report if you insist, but I don’t 
think it’ll do much good. You just heard from your fiancé a day 
ago; ordinarily in a situation like this we wouldn't get involved 
unless we considered the person ‘at risk.’ You know what I mean: 
under fourteen, a possible crime victim, physically or mentally 
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impaired—things like that. We don’t get involved at all when 
we consider the person ‘voluntarily missing.” 

“Voluntarily missing—what’s that supposed to mean?” 

“It means I’m not so sure your fiancé is ‘missing. No 
offense, Ms. Savard, but people get cold feet before a wedding— 
it happens all the time. Maybe your fiancé just needed a little 
breathing room. You know—time to think things over.” 

“I never said I wanted to file a missing person report. I said 
I was looking for my fiancé. Nick’s right about you people— 
youre always jumping to conclusions.” 

“If you don’t want to file a missing person, what are you 
doing here? This is a police station, not a lost and found.” 

“I just thought maybe you'd seen him,” Alena grumbled. 
“Tall guy, dark hair. Big funny glasses. Real handsome too, 
if you can get him to take the goofy goggles off. He probably 
made it up here yesterday afternoon. Nick Polchak.” 

“Doesn't ring a bell—but then, we get a lot of tourists 
through here.” 

“I just thought maybe he’d stop here.” 

“Why?” 

“Nick’s a forensic entomologist,” she said. “You know—a 
bug man. A friend of his was murdered, down in Philadelphia. I 
think he came up here to look into it.” 

“Why here?” 

“I don’t know why. He didn’t say.” 

“And you thought he might have stopped in here to ask for 
my help?” 

“No,” Alena said. “Nick likes to do things his way. | thought 
you might have seen him because he gets into a lot of trou- 
ble. It’s not like he means to; trouble just seems to follow him 
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around. I figured you'd probably see him sooner or later, so | 
thought I might as well check with you first.” 

“Sorry,” Yanuzzi said. “I don’t remember seeing him.” 

“You'd remember Nick,” she said. “He makes a big first 
impression.” 

Yanuzzi nodded to the three dogs waiting patiently by her 
side. “Those mutts all yours?” 

“Yeah, they’re mine.” 

“Three dogs,” he said. “They could eat you out of house and 
home.” 

“I have thirty-four more at home.” 

“Wow—does your fiancé know what he’s getting into?” 

“That’s what I’m here to find out.” 

“Do all your dogs look like those three?” 

“Does it matter?” She rested her hand on the big dog’s head. 
“This one is the toughest dog in the world. The gray one there, 
she’s the world’s best cadaver dog. And the little one, he’s the 
world’s smartest dog—a tracker. It doesn’t matter what they 
look like, Sheriff—what matters is what they can do.” 

Yanuzzi smiled. “You brought dogs to track down your 
fiancé?” 

Alena didn’t reply. 

“Mind if I give you a little friendly advice, Ms. Savard?” 

“Are we friends? When did that happen?” 

“Go home—wait for your fiancé there.” 

“I already tried that,” she said. “Any idea where I might start 
looking?” 

“That all depends,” he said. 

“On what?” 


“On what he’s really doing here.” 
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Just then the door burst open and a small man in a greenish- 
gray business suit charged into the room. He was so thin that his 
neck seemed to stick out from his shirt collar like a spoon from a 
coffee cup, and the veins on his forehead bulged like purple tree 
roots. He was nearly bald, and as he crossed the room the few 
fine hairs that remained drifted above his skull like seaweed in a 
surf. “Ed!” he blurted out. “He did it to me again!” 

“Charlie, I’m with someone. You're interrupting.” 

Charlie Dorfman tossed a cursory nod in Alena’s direction. 
“Sorry, but doggone it, Ed, he did it to me again!” 

Yanuzzi let out a long slow breath as a cue to the man to 
slow down. “Excuse us for a minute,” he said to Alena, and then 
to the man: “Now, who did what to who?” 

“You know who I'm talking about—it’s the same thing every 
week or two. It’s that Odell Throckmorton—he broke into my 
warehouse again! This time he made off with a DVD player. He 
thinks I won't notice if he just takes one or two things at a time, 
but it shows up when I take inventory.” 

“And every time you take inventory you come barging in 
here and start accusing Odell. Then I go out and have a talk 
with Odell, but by the time I get there, he’s already sold off 
whatever he stole from you.” 

“Can't you just arrest him?” 

“Sure I can, and I can hold him for twenty-four hours—but 
what's the point, Charlie? You can’t take a man to trial without 
evidence.” 

“Well, can’t you do something?” 

“You know who's doing it, Charlie—why don’t you do some- 
thing? I keep telling you, buy yourself some security cameras 
and set ‘em up around the place. Get some pictures of the guy— 
then we'd have something to work with.” 
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“And I told you before, that costs money. Security cameras 
are expensive.” 

“So is theft—but you can write that off, can’t you? That’s 
really the problem here, isn’t it, Charlie? It’s just cheaper 
for you to take a tax write-off than it is to set up a security 
system.” 

Charlie just stood there getting hotter and redder until 
Yanuzzi wondered if steam might start venting from the gap in 
his collar. He eventually just wheeled around and charged out 
with the same frenetic energy he had entered with. 

Yanuzzi turned to Alena again. “Every week like clock- 
work—the guy never learns. Now where were we?” 

“You were about to recommend a hotel,” Alena said. “It’s 
already afternoon—I might not be able to find him today.” 

“Then youre not taking my advice.” 

“People love to give advice,” Alena said. “That’s ‘cause they 
don’t have to take it.” 

“Charlie Dorfman never learns,” he said. “That’s because 
he’s Charlie Dorfman. I was hoping you were a little brighter.” 

“I like to make my own mistakes,” she said. “That way I’ve 
got no one to blame.” 

“Well, you’re about to make a big one.” He paused and 
stared at her, hoping that his final warning might have some 
effect—but the woman showed no sign of changing her mind. 
“Paradise Motor Lodge,” he said. “Best hotel in town. It’s on the 
south side—you probably passed it on the way in.” 

“Got it,” she said, and with a quick wiggle of her fingertips 
she took the dogs and left. 

Yanuzzi picked up the phone and dialed a number from 
memory. “It’s me,” he said. “You're not gonna believe who just 


walked in here.” 
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Alena spotted Charlie Dorfman a couple of blocks away, steam- 
ing down the sidewalk toward some unknown destination; he was 
facing a headwind and those few remaining hairs were standing 
almost vertical. Alena looked down at little Ruckus and snapped 
her fingers—the dog came to immediate alert. She made a tug- 
ging gesture, like an engineer blowing a train whistle, then pointed 
down the sidewalk at Charlie. Ruckus took off like a rifle shot; the 
pads of his tiny paws made no sound at all on the concrete. 

Alena followed. 

It took the dog only a few seconds to catch up with Charlie, 
intercepting him midstride and grabbing hold of the back of his 
pant leg near the ankle. Charlie let out a shriek and went into an 
embarrassing little dance, frantically attempting to shake the 
dog loose, but the determined Ruckus just set his jaws and hung 
on like a tick. 

Charlie was almost hysterical by the time Alena caught up 
with him. “Is this your dog?” he shouted. “It bit me! The thing 
won't let go!” 

“He just bit your pant leg. Man up, will ya?” She snapped 
her fingers and made a gesture like dropping a ball; the dog 
obediently released its grip, trotted over to Alena, and sat down. 

Charlie pulled up his pant leg and searched for signs of 
blood. “That thing is a menace! It should be put down!” 

“Stop whining—this town’s got mosquitoes bigger than he 
is. He grabbed your leg because I told him to, okay?” 

Charlie stopped and looked at her. “Why?” 

“That guy you mentioned—the one who keeps robbing 
your warehouse. I can catch him for you.” 
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ick eased the knob forward on the microscope and 

brought the puparium into sharper focus. It was 

smaller than that of most flies, not much larger than 
a grain of rice, but the microscope’s powerful lens brought 
out every detail. The puparium was dark brown in color and 
slightly tear-shaped, with one end rounded and the other 
slightly tapered. The tip of the rounded end was missing; that 
was where the cap had been that had kept the developing larva 
safely sealed inside the puparium until it was ready to emerge as 
an adult fly. When its development was complete, the fly had a 
clever technique for escaping the puparium—it simply inflated 
a balloonlike organ on its head called the ptilinum, blowing 
off the cap like the escape hatch from a space capsule. Nick 
thought it was truly one of nature’s wonders, but few people he 
had ever met seemed capable of appreciating it. 

He heard muffled conversation and glanced up from the 
microscope. Across the lab, two Penn State entomology gradu- 
ate students were staring at him and trading comments under 
their breath; the moment he looked up they fell silent and 
returned to their work. They'd been doing this ever since Nick 
arrived half an hour ago and it was beginning to annoy him; 
he was starting to feel like a freshman with a volcano-sized zit. 

Nick used his larval forceps to remove the puparium from 
the microscope and replaced it with another from the envelope 
of specimens he had collected from the lake house. He peered 
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into the lens and focused again... This puparium had the same 
basic characteristics as the others: dark brown in color and small 
in size, no more than six or seven millimeters in length. But what 
interested Nick most were two morphological features that all 
the puparia had shared: They were all slightly flattened in shape, 
and they all had rings of long hairlike projections that covered 
the surface of the shell. They were clearly all the same species— 
and they were not the species Nick was expecting to find. 

When he heard a sound like a snicker from across the lab 
he finally rose up from the microscope and confronted the stu- 
dents. “Is there a problem? I have permission to use the lab, in 
case youre wondering. I graduated from Penn State—I did my 
doctorate here.” 

One of the students elbowed his colleague and then 
approached Nick. “You're him, aren’t you? You're Nick Polchak.” 

“How’d you know that?” 

The student grinned and tapped the bridge of his nose. 

“The glasses,” Nick said. “Yes—they tend to give me away.” 

“My name’s Manoush. I’m working on my PhD here.” 

“What's your dissertation topic?” 

“Microflora associated with honeybee Colony Collapse 
Disorder.” 

“Important topic. Good luck with your research.” Nick bent 
down over his microscope again, but when the student made no 
motion to leave he looked up again. “Is there something else?” 

“You did your research under Dr. Kim, didn’t you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Dr. Kim as in ‘The K. C. Kim Anoplura Collection’ over at 
the Frost Entomological Museum?” 

“That's him. You know, that’s one of the largest collections 
of sucking lice anywhere in the world.” 
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“Wow. You know, some people say you practically invented 
forensic entomology.” 

“That’s a gross exaggeration,” Nick said. “But feel free to 
repeat it.” 

“Are the stories they tell about you true?” 

“They tell stories about me?” 

“They do in this department.” 

“Do the stories make me look good or bad?” 

“Are you kidding? Youre practically a legend around here.” 

“Then they're true, every one of them.” 

“Did you really leave a dozen decomposing pigs in the 
woods across from the Business Building just before a big 
alumni reception?” 

“It was only four pigs,” Nick said. “I was studying rate of 
decomposition in a shaded environment. How was I supposed 
to know the wind would shift?” 

“They say the whole place emptied out.” 

“Well, when pork goes bad...” 

“They say you did some of your research down at the Body 
Farm at the University of Tennessee.” 

“I didn’t have much choice—Tennessee was one of the few 
states where it was legal to do research on human remains. 
Somebody had to prove that insects are attracted to pigs and 
human beings in similar ways—that way the rest of us would 
be able to use pigs in our own research. I remember I was bent 
over this cadaver once, counting blowflies and flesh flies as fast 
as I could, and the flesh flies went into this birthing frenzy. As 
you know, flesh flies give live birth—the females hover over the 
cadaver and squirt out tiny little maggots like bombers. And 
they all give birth at the same time, because when the first 
female drops her maggots she releases a birthing pheromone 
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and it signals all the other females to do the same. So all of 
a sudden it was raining maggots—I had maggots in my hair, 
maggots in my ears, and there was nothing I could do because 
I was bent over this cadaver and | didn’t want to lose count.” 
Nick smiled and stared dreamily into space. “Yeah,” he said, 
“the good ol’ days.” 

“So what brings you back to Penn State? I heard you were 
teaching somewhere down south.” 

“At NC State in Raleigh,” Nick said, “but I’m working on 
something over in the Poconos and I needed access to a lab and 
a good specimen collection. Penn State’s got both; plus, I know 
my way around.” 

“The Poconos.” The student grinned. “Honeymooning?” 

“That’s next week.” 

“Seriously?” 

“I'm getting married on Saturday.” 

“Congratulations,” Manoush said. “What’s your fiancée’s 
field?” 

“Excuse me?” 

“Is she an entomologist too? Where did she do her 
doctorate?” 

Nick looked at him. “This may surprise you, but not every- 
one has a doctorate. Some people are actually able to live full 
and meaningful lives without one.” 

“Well, sure, but you being a researcher and all, I just figured 
anyone you'd want to marry...” 

“My fianceé trains dogs,” he said. 

“Really. Well, that’s great.” 

There was an awkward pause, and then Nick added, “She 
does have an undergraduate degree—a BS from Virginia Tech.” 

“Virginia Tech—terrific school. Go Hokies.” 
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Nick found himself suddenly irritated. “Look, if you don't 
mind—” 

“Oh, sorry, I should let you get back to your work. Nice to 
meet you, Dr. Polchak.” 

“Same here.” 

Four hours later Nick was back in his car again, making 
the three-hour trek back from Penn State to the little town of 
Pine Summit. Driving was fast and easy and he made good time 
across most of the state on I-80 East, but traffic picked up and 
he had to slow down working his way north through the cities 
of Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. Now he was headed east again, 
following the narrow winding roads up into the mountains, 
and he was driving as fast as the roads and the darkness would 
allow. It was almost eight o'clock and he had less than thirty 
minutes left to go to reach Pine Summit; he began to relax a 
little, but he kept his foot on the gas. 

He kept thinking about the puparia he had identified that 
afternoon. There was no doubt as to their species—they were 
Fannia scalaris, the common latrine fly. At first he thought they 
might be Fannia canicularis, the lesser housefly, since the two 
species are similar in size and appearance and canicularis is 
much more likely to be found in an indoor habitat like the lake 
house. But the tip-off was the color; the puparia of the lesser 
housefly are usually reddish brown in color, and the specimens 
Nick collected were a much darker brown. No, they were defi- 
nitely latrine flies, every last one of them—and that was a big 
red flag. 

Though he tried to keep his mind focused on the puparia, 
Nick’s thoughts kept returning to the annoying questions that 
nosy grad student had asked back at the lab that afternoon: “/s 
your fiancée an entomologist too? Where did she do her doctorate?” 
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Nick had always thought of Alena as a very bright woman, but in 
point of fact, there was a huge discrepancy between their educa- 
tional levels. Does that matter? he wondered. I’m not looking for a 
research assistant, I'm looking fora... 

A what? Strangely, the thought had never crossed his mind 
before. He wanted a wife, of course, but that was just a job title, 
not a job description. What did he really want from a wife? Was 
it merely companionship? Was it professional partnership? 
Was he looking for stimulating conversation or intellectual 
challenge? 

It suddenly dawned on Nick that he had asked a woman 
to marry him without actually knowing what he wanted from 
her. How could I have done that? he wondered. It seemed 
absurd—like buying a house without ever considering where 
you wanted to live. If he didn’t even know what he wanted from 
the woman, how was he supposed to know if he was satisfied 
or disappointed? 

And what if he was disappointed? What then? 

His thoughts were interrupted by the blaring of a police 
siren. He glanced in his rearview mirror and saw flashing blue 
and red lights following close behind his car. He muttered an 
expletive and pulled over onto the narrow shoulder. 

Nick rolled down his window and watched his side mirror; 
three agonizing minutes passed before he saw the patrolman 
casually get out of his car and approach. 

“Welcome to Pennsylvania,” the patrolman said. 

“Sorry, Officer, I was just—” 

“Any idea how fast you were going?” 

Nick groaned. “Why do cops always ask that?” 

“Excuse me?” 


“There are only two possible answers,” Nick said. “Yes, I 
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knew how fast I was going; or no, I had no idea. If I say yes, then 
I'll have to claim that I didn’t know the speed limit, causing you 
to launch into a fascinating lecture on exactly how many speed 
limit signs are posted between here and Scranton. If I say no, 
then you'll tell me exactly how fast your little radar gun says I 
was going while I stare at the floorboards in mock shame.” 

The officer paused. “I get the feeling you've done this 
before.” 

“Once or twice. So can we speed things along? Not too fast, 
mind you—just keep it under your personal speed limit.” 

“What's your hurry?” 

“I've got to make a really important phone call, and I can’t 
get cell reception until I get out of these mountains and back to 
civilization.” 

“Well then, you just go on your way, and drive as fast as you 
want.” 

“Aren't you people supposed to ‘protect and defend’? Well, 
if I don’t call my fiancée at nine o'clock, she’s going to kill me. 
So do your job—protect me.” 

“I am doing my job. License and registration, please.” 

Nick searched through the glove compartment. “I thought 
your job was defending the fast-food industry. I’ll bet Dunkin’ 
Donuts has never been robbed.” 

“Can't say I like your attitude, mister.” 

“Ive got authority issues,’ Nick grumbled. “Nothing 
personal.” 

“It’s personal to me. Why don't you wait right here while I 
run your tags? And don’t you worry, I won't keep you one sec- 
ond longer than I have to.” 

[ll just bet, Nick thought—but he managed not to say it. 

To Nick’s surprise he saw the officer approaching his car 
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again just a few minutes later; maybe the guy decided not to be 
a bad sport after all. Nick leaned out the window and said, “Hey, 
thanks, I really appreciate—” 

“Put your hands on the steering wheel,” he said. “Do it 
now—keep them both where I can see them.” 

“Excuse me?” 

“Would you mind stepping out of the car, please?” 

Nick got out of the car and closed the door. “What's this all 
about?” 

“I ran your tags, Mr. Polchak. Our system is statewide; 
according to the Philadelphia Police Department, the night 
before last you were arrested for breaking and entering and 
crossing a police line.” 

“That was all a misunderstanding,” Nick said. 

“No doubt. You probably just needed to make an important 
phone call.” 

“No, really. A friend of mine was murdered, and I was 
just—" Murdered—the word left his mouth like a bat out of a 
barn, and the moment it did Nick knew he was in trouble. 

“Turn around and put your hands on top of the car.” 

Nick reluctantly obeyed. “This is a mistake. There’s a sim- 
ple explanation.” 

“I'm sure there is—and just as soon as I get that explanation 
from the Philadelphia police, you can go. Until then, you'll be 
staying with us.” 
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lena sat in her truck in the parking lot of the Paradise 

Motor Lodge near the southern boundary of Pine 

Summit. She had driven so far south that she began 
to think she must have missed the place, but at last she spotted 
the ugly flashing neon sign—the kind you'd expect to find on 
a fifties-era burger joint or some off-the-strip Vegas nightclub. 
The sign pointed the way to a long single-story structure set 
back deep in the pines. The Paradise Motor Lodge had a low, 
sloping shake-shingle roof and walls made of coarse barn sid- 
ing painted a deep brick red. Single-unit air conditioners hung 
under each window; most of the windows were dark, but cars 
were parked in front of a few of them. What a dump, she grum- 
bled to herself. The sheriff told me to go home—maybe this is his 
way of making me want to. 

But then Alena remembered that she hadn't seen any other 
hotels along the way. Maybe the Paradise Motor Lodge was the 
only hotel in town—and if that was the case, maybe Nick was 
staying here too. Alena quickly searched the parking lot for 
Nick’s Plymouth Sundance . .. but it wasn’t there. 

That would have been too easy, she thought. 

She looked down at the cell phone lying in her lap, then at 
the dashboard clock. Eight forty-five, and no call from Nick— 
but then, he wasn’t supposed to call until nine. Why would he 
try to call earlier? As far as Nick knew, Alena was still back 
home in Virginia, and there was no reason for him to call until 
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she made the trip down to Endor at nine. But for some reason 
the lack of a call bothered her anyway; Nick just didn’t seem 
eager to talk to her, and she needed to know if it was just her 
imagination like Gunner said—or if it was something more. 

She picked up the cell phone and looked at the glowing 
screen: three bars and fully charged, just like it had been the 
last two nights. It’s not the phone’s fault, she told herself, but 
as she stared at the screen she began to feel a little guilty. Nick 
wasn't the only one who could make a phone call. Three bars— 
she didn’t have to wait until nine o'clock if she didn’t want to; 
she didn’t have to make the long trip down to Endor to get a 
connection; she had a connection right here, right now. She 
didn't have to wait for Nick to call her—she could push two 
buttons and talk to him anytime she wanted to. 

But she didn’t want to. Nick was the one who broke his 
promise, and he was the one who needed to make things right. 

She got out of the truck and released the dogs from the 
camper. They jumped down to the asphalt and stood stretch- 
ing while Alena got out her duffel bag and locked up the truck 
again. She shivered in the night air; the day had been fairly 
warm, but the temperature dropped like a rock after sunset. 
She could see her breath—it couldn’t have been more than 
forty degrees. She signaled for the dogs to heel and walked to 
the brightly lit hotel office in the center of the long building. 
When she pushed the glass door halfway open, the rubber 
welcome mat bunched up under it and she bumped into the 
glass headlong; she had to kick the mat aside to allow the door 
to open the rest of the way. 

The sound of rattling glass roused a young man doz- 
ing behind the counter. “Sorry about that,” he said sleepily. 
“Happens all the time.” 
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“Glad to hear you’re on top of it,” Alena said. “I need a room.” 

He tapped a sleeping keyboard and a computer monitor 
came to life. “Have you got a reservation?” 

“Seriously? Does anybody plan to stay here?” 

“Um—how many in your party?” 

“How many do you see?” 

The man looked. “You've got dogs.” 

“Clever you.” 

“You've got two dogs.” 

“Is that a problem? Your sign says ‘Pet Friendly.” 

“It’s just that most people only have one pet.” 

“Well, I guess you'll just have to be extra friendly.” 

“You'll have to put down a cleaning deposit.” 

“What for?” 

“In case the dogs—you know.” 

“No, I don’t know. In case the dogs what?” 

“Hey, they’re dogs.” 

“My dogs were house-trained at eight weeks—that’s a little 
over a year in human terms. Were you house-trained at a year? 
I seriously doubt it.” 

“Tll just waive the cleaning deposit,” he mumbled, keeping 
his eyes glued to the screen. “You're in luck—we have a vacancy.” 

“What are the odds?” 

“Room 7—here’s your key. Oh, one more thing: We've shut 
off the heat since it’s spring and all. If you need an extra blan- 
ket, you'll find one in the closet.” 

“Terrific.” She took the key and signaled the dogs to follow 
her—but at the door a thought occurred to her and she turned 
back again. “Hey—is there a guy named Nick Polchak staying 
here?” 

“I’m not allowed to tell you that,” he said. 
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“Big guy, goofy-looking glasses—make his eyes look like 
Milk Duds.” 

“I haven’t seen anyone like that, but my shift only started 
at three.” 

“I didn't see his car in the parking lot.” 

“He might be out.” 

“Yeah, maybe.” 

“Or maybe he’s here with a friend.” 

“What?” 

“Maybe he’s not alone—maybe they drove her car.” 

Alena’s expression suddenly darkened. “Who said anything 
about a ‘friend’?” 

“T just thought—” 

‘I'm his ‘friend, okay? We're getting married on Saturday, 
so if Nick’s here he’s here all by himself. Big guy, goofy glasses— 
if you see anyone like that, tell him to call room 7. You got that?” 

Alena charged out to the middle of the parking lot with 
Trygg and Ruckus trotting behind her. She turned and looked 
at the building from one end to the other, then went to the back 
of her truck and took out one of the white towels bagged in 
plastic. She left Trygg waiting by the truck and led Ruckus to 
the northernmost end of the building; she opened the plastic 
bag and allowed the dog to identify the scent. Then they slowly 
walked the length of the building together, stopping in front of 
each door to allow Ruckus to sniff at the air that flowed under 
the threshold—but they reached the opposite end of the build- 
ing without the dog ever detecting Nick’s scent. 

Now Alena felt angry and ashamed—ashamed of herself for 
suspecting Nick and angry with that kid behind the counter. 
She knew it wasn’t his fault; after all, she didn’t tell him up front 
that Nick was her fiancé or that he was traveling alone—she 
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just asked if he was staying here. Of course the kid would con- 
sider the possibility that Nick might be staying with someone 
else. What made Alena angry was that she had never consid- 
ered that possibility herself, and now that she had considered it, 
the thought was in her mind—and it was stuck there. 

She unlocked the door to room 7 and waved the dogs inside. 
The room looked no more glamorous than the building’s exte- 
rior: particleboard dresser on the left, avocado lamp and bulky 
nineteen-inch television on top—no technological upgrades 
in this place—and on the opposite wall a king-size bed that 
seemed to dip toward the center. Welcome to the Poconos, she 
thought. She wondered where Nick was staying tonight; she 
wondered if his place was any better than this; she wondered if 
their honeymoon hotel was any better. /t better be, she thought. 
I didn’t wait my whole life to stay in a dump like this one. 

She changed and climbed into bed, even though it was 
still early. She thought about turning on the TV, but she had 
too much on her mind and she knew the sound would quickly 
become an annoyance. Might as well get some sleep, she thought. 
Tomorrow’s a long day and I have to get started early. She set 
the cell phone on the nightstand beside the clock where she 
could easily see both. She turned out the light, knowing that 
the phone was on full volume and Nick’s call would easily wake 
her up. 

Lf he does call. 

She began to doze off, but the night was cold and the blan- 
ket and bedspread were flimsy and worn. She sat up in bed 
and snapped her fingers and pointed to Trygg; she wiggled her 
index finger and the three-legged dog bounded up onto the bed 
and curled up beside her. Alena cuddled up close to the dog 
and hooked one arm around her; she lay there in the darkness, 
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feeling the warmth of the dog’s body against hers and sensing 
the slight movement of her rib cage as the dog breathed in and 
out. Alena closed her eyes and tried to imagine what Nick would 
feel like next to her. She remembered what Gunner told her— 
that Nick was not a dog and that she wouldn't be able to just 
snap her fingers to get what she wanted. She wasn’t sure how to 
get what she wanted from Nick, because what she wanted most 
was to have Nick home with her in Virginia—but he had left. 
She opened her eyes and looked at the clock. It was 10:45. 
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dell Throckmorton sat cross-legged in the middle of 

the warehouse floor, staring at the enormous black 

dog that blocked the exit. The dog wasn’t vicious— 
not now, anyway—but last night it was a different story. Now 
the dog just sat there, staring back at Odell with a bored look on 
its drooping face, looking as if it might drop off to sleep at any 
moment—but Odell knew better. 

He had broken into the small-electronics warehouse about 
three in the morning—about the same time he did every week 
or two. Robbing Charlie Dorfman’s warehouse had become 
almost a regular job for him; he even left a party early once, tell- 
ing his friends that he “had to go to work.” The warehouse was 
an easy mark for Odell because he used to work shipping and 
inventory there and he knew every inch of the place. Old man 
Dorfman was so cheap that he had never bothered installing a 
decent alarm system, and the padlocks he kept switching out 
on the front door were so basic that Odell could pick most of 
them—and whenever a lock was beyond his abilities, he knew 
all the places where the corrugated siding was loose and could 
be easily peeled back to allow him to squeeze through. 

Last night he picked the lock—no problem at all. But when 
he slid the big door aside he saw something that almost made 
him turn tail and run: the biggest dog he had ever seen, sitting 
there in the doorway, staring up at him just like it was doing 
right now. Odell had frozen in his tracks and held his breath, 
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terrified of what the dog might do to him the instant it realized 
that Odell didn’t belong there—but the dog never moved. It 
didn’t bark, or growl, or even blink an eye. It didn’t seem both- 
ered to find Odell standing there; it didn’t seem to care at all. 

So Odell began to relax a little. At first he figured that 
cheapskate Dorfman must have finally pried open that wallet of 
his and bought himself a guard dog, but he should have known 
better. This dog was probably just somebody’s pet, borrowed 
and left in the warehouse for effect. And it almost worked too, 
‘cause that was one scary-looking animal—but a man like Odell 
was not so easily fooled. 

“Hey there, fella,” Odell said in his sweetest singsong voice. 
“Youre a big one, ain’t ya? But you're not a mean ol’ doggy, are 
you? Nah—you just look like one.” He slowly held out the back 
of his hand, wishing that his pockets were stuffed with pork 
chops right now. 

The dog didn’t seem interested in Odell’s hand; the dog 
didn’t even flinch. 

“Why, you're just an old softy.” For a split second it crossed 
Odell’s mind to reach out and pat the dog on the head, but he 
thought better of it. No sense taking a chance, and besides, he 
didn’t need to make friends with the beast—he just wanted 
into the warehouse without losing any major body parts. So 
Odell slowly eased past the dog into the warehouse, covering 
his crotch with both hands just in case, and rolled the big metal 
door shut behind him. 

Three minutes later he had a Blu-ray player tucked under one 
arm and a TiVo under the other and he was ready to leave again. 
He returned to the doorway and said to the black behemoth, 
“Nice doggie. Uncle Odell has to go now, so if you'll just—” 

But the moment he took a step toward the doorway, the dog 
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leaped to its feet and let out a growl so loud and so low that it 
seemed to rumble like thunder. The dog widened its stance and 
slung its head low with its hackles standing like a hedgehog’s 
quills and both ears plastered flat against its head. Those sag- 
ging jowls were gone now, pulled up into its face like hoisted 
curtains, baring a row of teeth that stood out against the dog’s 
black fur like the pickets of a fence. 

Odell dropped both boxes and stumbled back from the 
doorway. The instant he did, the dog fell silent and resumed a 
sitting position. 

Whoa! 

Odell just stared for a moment, wondering what just hap- 
pened. He looked at the dog sitting in the doorway so peacefully; 
he wasn't even sure it was the same animal. “What's the matter 
with you?” he said as pleasantly as possible. “It’s just me—your 
ol’ pal Uncle Odell. You know me—you just let me in a minute 
ago.” 

He eased closer and held out the back of his hand... 

The dog exploded again, snapping at Odell’s hand like a 
crocodile and missing the soft pink flesh by mere inches. 

Odell backed away and reconsidered his strategy. Maybe he 
was coming at the dog too head-on; maybe the dog took it as a 
threat; maybe he needed to ease around to the side and squeeze 
by that way. 

He tried—with the same result. 

He knew he had to find another way out—he’d have to find 
one of the loose spots in the corrugated walls and squeeze out 
that way. He turned and started walking toward the back wall 
of the warehouse—but when he did, the dog trotted past him 
and took a sitting position between Odell and the back wall. 

What the— 
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Odell started toward the left wall; the dog moved with him. 
He looked up at one of the windows, high on the wall almost to 
the ceiling—the dog trotted over and sat down under it, daring 
him to try. He considered the front door again, estimating the 
distance and wondering what the odds were that he could beat 
the dog to the door at a dead run. He glanced over at the dog... 

He could have sworn the dog was smiling. 

Three hours later Odell Throckmorton sat cross-legged 
in the middle of the warehouse floor, staring at the enormous 
black dog that blocked the exit door. The dog wasn’t vicious— 
not now, anyway. The dog just sat there, staring back at Odell 
with a bored look on its drooping face, looking as if it might 
drop off to sleep at any moment. 

Odell heard the rattling sound of the metal door rolling on 
its track and he jumped to his feet. A woman with long black 
hair and shining green eyes stepped into the doorway and pat- 
ted the big dog on the head. 

“Is that your dog?” Odell demanded. 

“Is this your warehouse?” she replied. 

“As a matter of fact, it is.” 

“As a matter of fact, youre a liar. Sit down, Odell—we need 
to talk.” 

“You know me?” 

“I know about you. You're the town thief—every little town 
like this has one.” 

“I suppose Charlie Dorfman told you that.” 

“He sure did.” 

Odell slumped down on the warehouse floor; the woman 
hitched up her dress and knelt, hooking one arm around the 
dog’s thick neck. 

“Who're you?” Odell asked. 
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“My name’s Alena, if it matters.” 

“You working for old man Dorfman?” 

“Nope. Just passing through.” 

“Then what’re you doing here—you and your stupid dog?” 

“You got a problem with my dog?” 

“The dumb thing let me in but wouldn't let me out again.” 

“That’s what I trained him to do.” 

“What for? Why not just keep me out in the first place?” 

“What's the good in that? You'd just keep coming back. 
Besides, I didn’t want to run you off—I need to ask you some 
questions.” 

“Me? Why me?” 

“Because a guy like you knows everything going on in a 
town like this. You have to—that’s how you make your living.” 

“Why should I answer your questions?” 

“Cause if you do, I'll let you go.” 

Odell perked up. “How do I know you'll let me go?” 

“You don’t. Want me to leave you here until Charlie 
Dorfman finds you?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tm looking for my fiancé. His name is Nick Polchak.” 

“He's gone missing?” 

“Sort of.” 

“Why not go to the police?” 

“Because he’s not that kind of ‘missing.’ I just... can’t find 
him.” 

“You mean he ran off.” 

“He didn't run off, I just can’t find him—that’s different. He 
told me he was headed up this way and then | didn’t hear from 
him again. That’s why I’m looking for him.” 

Odell paused. “When's the wedding?” 
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Alena glared at him. “Why do you want to know that?” 

“Just wondering.” 

“Well, stop wondering. Nick’s a tall guy with dark hair and 
big glasses—North Carolina plates on his car. Seen anybody 
like that in town lately?” 

“Nope—I'd remember the out-of-town plates.” 

“T’ll bet you would. He got here day before yesterday.” 

“Sorry. Spotted a couple other new faces around here lately, 
though.” 

pOhey 

“Two of ‘em—one’s a woman. Nice-looking woman too— 
good figure. Dark hair—too short for my taste.” 

“Yeah, I’m sure you're real choosy.” 

“Sweet ride too—New York plates. Seems to be here by her- 
self—that’s what caught my attention. Good-looking women 
don't tend to travel alone.” 

“Thanks. Who's the other new face?” 

“Another New Yorker. Middle-aged guy, ex-military type— 
Ray-Bans, the whole bit. I figure he’s a hunter.” 

“Why’s that?” 

“He brought a rifle with him. Probably scopin’ out the place 
before the next deer season. We get a lot of hunters from out east.” 

“When's deer season?” 

“Buck season starts in December.” 

“He's a little early, isn’t he?” 

“Now that you mention it.” 

“Maybe he’s not looking for deer.” 

“Can't shoot much of anything ’til fall—not with a rifle any- 
way. Raccoon and fox aren't til October; black bear and elk til 
November.” 


“Why bring a rifle if you can’t shoot anything?” 
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“Beats me. Nice-looking weapon, though—caught a glimpse 
of it when he took it out of his trunk. I was hoping he might 
leave it there, but no such luck. He took it into the hotel with 
him.” 

“Hotel? Then he’s staying at the Paradise Motor Lodge?” 

“That dump? Nobody stays there.” 

Alena frowned. “I heard it was the only hotel in town.” 

“Who told you that? No, the Mountain View Lodge up on 
the north end of town, that’s where the better people stay— 
people with money. That’s why I keep an eye on the place; that’s 
where | noticed that hunter.” 

“But you didn’t notice my fiancé there?” 

“Does he look like he has money?” 

“Nick? Be serious.” 

Odell shrugged. “Can't pay attention to everybody—I only 
notice the ones who look like money. I’m a businessman—I got 
to prioritize.” 

“Yeah, youre a regular Bill Gates.” The woman seemed to 
get quiet for a minute, staring at him with a faraway look. “That 
woman you mentioned ... Is she staying at that hotel too?” 

“Don't know. I spotted her in town a couple days ago.” 

“I thought you only noticed money.” 

Odell grinned. “Hey, I’m human.” 

“Just barely.” 

The woman suddenly stood up and turned toward the 
door; she snapped her fingers once and the big dog obediently 
rose and fell in beside her. 

“Where you going?” Odell asked. 

“I told you—I’m looking for my fiancé. Maybe he’s staying 
at that hotel.” 

“What about me?” 
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“You answered my questions. You can go.” 

“You mean it?” 

“A deal’s a deal. And no sense leaving empty-handed—why 
not take a few things with you?” 

“No foolin’? You don’t mind?” 

“Hey, it’s not my stuff.” 

In a matter of seconds Odell had boxes stacked up to his 
chin and he was tottering toward the door. 

“Here, let me get that for you.” Alena gave the door a shove 
and it rolled aside, flooding the warehouse with early-morning 
sunlight. 

When Odell stepped out into the parking lot he heard a 
familiar voice call out, “Mornin’, Odell—look over here.” He 
looked and saw Charlie Dorfman with a video camera, taping 
his exit—along with his armload of stolen goods. 
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ick waited as the officer unlocked the door to the 
holding cell. “So soon? It’s only been ten hours—I was 
just making plans to decorate the place.” 

“We just now heard back from the Philadelphia police. 
Sorry it took so long; we had to wait for the morning shift to 
come on. A detective named Misco gave us a call back—he 
explained everything.’ 

“Misco—I'll bet he was in a big hurry to call.” 

“I imagine he’s got more important things to do” 

“More important than arranging the release of innocent 
citizens?” 

“I wouldn't exactly call you ‘innocent; Polchak. You've got 
an arrest record a mile long—you’ve been arrested in seven 
states. They tell me you're supposed to be some kind of forensic 
expert. Whose side are you on, anyway?” 

“Not the guys who build cell phone towers, that’s for sure. 
What's with you mountain people, anyway? Don’t you like stay- 
ing in touch with the rest of the world?” 

“I told you last night, you could use our landline to call your 
fiancée’ 

“And I told you last night, it wouldn't do any good. I can 
only call her at nine oclock, and by the time you people finished 
strip-searching and delousing me, it was already after ten.’ 

“Are you always so dramatic?” 

“Drama helps me communicate with slow learners.” 
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“Ever hear of voice mail? Leave the woman a message.” 

“Leave a message where? It’s her first cell phone and she 
hasn't set up her mailbox yet. My messages just disappear into 
some nameless oblivion—sort of like this town.’ 

“Well, why doesn’t she call you?” 

Nick abruptly stopped. “I don’t know—I’ve never thought 
about it before. Maybe because . . . she thinks I’m supposed to 
call her’ 

The officer nodded. “Sounds like a woman to me.’ 


Nick completed the drive back to Pine Summit in less than half 
an hour. There was no traffic at all at this early hour, and the day- 
light allowed him to keep an eye out for any more annoying cops 
with radar guns. As he drove he considered his next move; what 
he learned yesterday at Penn State was a definite breakthrough, 
but he wasn’t sure where to go with the knowledge. Yanuzzi 
was the logical choice, but there were things about Yanuzzi that 
smelled funny—and Nick always trusted his sense of smell. 

When Nick walked into the lobby of the Mountain View 
Lodge he found Holly already on duty behind the counter. “You 
get to work early,’ he said. 

“Oh—um, hi there. Nick, right? Mr. Polchak, I mean. Well— 
Dr. Polchak, that is. Sorry about that” 
“Nick ’ is fine,” he said. “Any messages for me?” 

“No more faxes, if that’s what you mean. A fax is a kind of 
message, | guess. Well—sort of. You got a voice mail—that’s a 
message for sure” 
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“Yes, that qualifies,’ Nick said. “Can I take it on the house 
phone there?” 

“Absolutely. You bet—no problem” 

Nick waited. “How do I take it on the house phone?” 

“Oh, you mean, like, how. Well, of course you need to know 
that. I mean, who wouldn't?” 

“Holly” 

“Just dial your room number, then, um—you know. Follow 
the prompts.” 

“Thank you.’ Like a chipmunk with a triple espresso. 

He followed the prompts on the house phone and heard 
a woman’ silky synthesized voice intone, “You have one new 
message—received today at five o'clock a.m.’ He waited, and 
a moment later he heard another woman's voice: “Nick, hi. It’s 
me—Michelle Keller. Look, I know it’s early and I didn’t want 
to wake you, so I’m leaving this message on your voice mail so 
you'll have it when you get up. You asked me some questions 
the other night, and I wasn’t completely honest with you. I feel 
bad about that. I’ve been thinking, and there are some things I 
need to tell you. Can you meet me at the cabin this morning? 
Let’s say eight o’clock—I’ll be looking for you” 

Nick hung up the phone. He checked his watch—he just 
had time to make it. 

“Didn't see you yesterday,’ Holly said. “I thought maybe you 
left, but you weren't on the check-out list. I looked—well, sort 
of? 

“Iwas out all day,’ Nick said. “I didn’t make it back last night.’ 

“How'd those directions work out for you?” 

“Directions?” 

“You know—the lady? In the boonies?” 

“Oh—I found her.’ 
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“Well, good then. Glad to help. Anytime you need direc- 
tions, you know who to ask” 
Nick started for the door. “I sure do’ 


Alena pulled into the parking lot of the Mountain View Lodge 
and immediately saw the difference. The place was beauti- 
ful—it looked like the Ritz-Carlton compared to that junk pile 
she was staying in. What was that sheriff thinking? People 
have different tastes, sure, but there was no way anyone could 
put these two hotels side by side and call the Paradise Motor 
Lodge the “best hotel in town.” That was no accident, she 
thought. He told me to go home and I wouldn't do it—he was 
just trying to make a point. 

Alena released the three dogs from the back of the truck 
and walked to the lobby. The hotel’s interior looked even bet- 
ter—or worse, depending on where you happened to be staying. 
Stone fireplace, wood-beam ceilings, soft music flowing out of 
nowhere—this place even smelled better than hers. She walked 
up to the front desk and found a young woman with straight 
brown hair parted down the center just like her own. 

“Like your hair; Alena said. 

The woman looked up and smiled. “Really? It’s so, like, 
plain. My boyfriend, he wants me to change it” 

“No, it’s perfect for you. Change boyfriends” 

She leaned over the counter and looked down at the floor. 
“Are those your dogs? I just love dogs. Are those all yours? 
They’re so, like, beautiful” 
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“Thanks. I’m Alena” 

“Hi, Alena, I’m Holly—and now I’m supposed to say, like, 
‘Welcome to the Mountain View Lodge’ only we've already 
been talking about dogs and hair. Do you have a reservation?” 

“I'm not staying here. I’m just looking for somebody’ 

“Oh, okay. Maybe I can help” 

“I hope so. Is there a man named Nick Polchak staying 
here?” 

Holly’s face began to slowly contort, as if she were trying to 
hold her breath. 

“He is, isn’t he?” 

“I'm not allowed to tell you that,’ Holly said sympathetically. 
“I wish I could, really, I do, ‘cause you're so nice and all, but it’s 
against the law.’ 

“But you could tell me if you’ve seen him, right? That’s not 
against the law’ 

“No, I guess not.” 

“He's a tall guy, with dark hair and big goofy glasses—” 

“—and really handsome, at least if he ever took those glasses 
off, with sort of chocolaty eyes that you could just devour. Is 
that your fiancé? You are so lucky’ 

“Then he is staying here.” 

Holly hesitated. “I saw him come in. Then he went out. 
Then I didn’t see him all day yesterday, then he came in again— 
and left. But I can’t tell you if he’s staying here” 

Alena reached across the counter and took Holly by the 
hands. “You have to help me,’ she said. “You've got a boyfriend, 
right? Then you'll understand. Nick is my fiancé, and we're get- 
ting married on Saturday.’ 

Holly’s eyes widened. “Saturday? Like in tomorrow 


Saturday?” 
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“That's right, only I haven't been able to get in touch with 
him because I didn’t know where he was staying. He left a few 
days ago and I haven't seen him since. I know he came up here, 
but I don’t know what he’s doing and I don’t know why he’s 
here” 

“Oh, you poor thing. Have you already paid for the flowers?” 

“Everything’s ready—I just don’t have a fiancé” 

“Doesn't he call?” 

“No, he doesn’t.” 

“Do you want me to tell him to call you—I mean, if I see 
him again?” 

“I don’t want him to call me, Holly. I want to find him. I 
need to know if he still wants to marry me, and | have to look 
him in the eye to do that—you can't tell something like that 
over the phone” 

“That's so true. His eyes—they tell you everything. You 
need to look in those big dreamy eyes of his and say, ‘Now, lis- 
ten, you.” 

“So will you help me?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

Alena looked at her with pleading eyes. “Give me a key to 
his room?’ 

“Oh, Alena. I'd like to help, but—c’mon now, I told you” 

“He has to come back sooner or later. I won't touch any- 
thing—I promise. I'll just wait for him, and I promise not to 
make a scene when I see him,” 

“It's against the Jaw’”—she lowered her voice to a whisper 
now—“and I really, really need this job’ 

Neither of them said anything for a minute. 

“You could wait here in the lobby,’ Holly suggested. “He has 
to walk right by here—um, if he’s—you know—staying here” 
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“I hate waiting,” Alena said. “When was the last time you 
saw him?” 

“This morning—just before you got here” 

“What? Why didn’t you say so?” 

“Sorry. You didn't, like... ask me” 

“Where was he going?” 

“He didn’t say.’ 

“Did you notice which way he drove off?” 

“I can’t see the parking lot from here” 

Alena was getting more and more frustrated. She looked at 
Holly and saw her face slowly beginning to contort again—she 
was obviously trying to hold something back. “What? What is it?” 

“Nothing. I shouldn't. 

“Holly, please?’ 

Holly’s eyes were squeezed so tight that they were just tiny 
lines and her mouth looked like a purse with the strings drawn 
tight. She kept that strained expression until she could hold it 
no longer, and then she blurted out: “Nick asked me for direc- 
tions the other night.’ 

“Where?” 

“I don’t know—not exactly. Two places.” 

“Do you remember the addresses?” 

“Gee, no—that was, like, two days ago.’ 

“What about the directions? Can you remember them?” 

“One of them,’ she said. “That one was simple, ‘cause the 
place wasn’t far from here—just down on the lake. The other 
one was far and really complicated—lots of turns.’ 

“Just give me the one you remember; she said. “I'll take it 
from there.’ 

Holly jotted down the directions and handed them 
to Alena. “Good luck, Alena—I really hope you find him. 
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Saturday—oh, golly, I’d be, like—” She grabbed fistfuls of hair 
and tugged. 

“One more thing,’ Alena said. “Is there a woman staying 
here—pretty with short black hair? Sorry—have you seen any- 
one like that?” 

“No—never.’ 

“What about a man carrying a rifle? Looks like he might 
have been in the army or something” 

“Oh, sure, I’ve seen him. He left first thing this morning. 
Why?” 

“Just wondering. Thanks for your help” 

Alena started for the door and signaled for the dogs to fol- 
low. Halfway across the lobby she turned back. “Hey—did Nick 
happen to say why he wanted those addresses?” 

“No, Holly said—but she broke eye contact with Alena an 
instant before she did. 

She’s lying, Alena thought. It’s the eyes—they tell you every- 
thing. But there was no sense confronting her about it—Holly 
had already gone out on a limb for her. Besides, she didn’t need 
to know what Nick was doing; she had an address now, and she 
could find out for herself. 
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t was just after dawn when Blake Brenton arrived at Ed 

Yanuzzi’s cabin. Ed wasn’t kidding; the cabin was in the 

middle of nowhere—just the right spot for this kind of 
business. 

Brenton had hidden his car in the woods almost a mile past 
the side road that led down to the cabin and made his way back 
on foot. He wanted to get there before sunrise and he wanted 
to get a feel for the land. The trees that surrounded him were 
almost exclusively pines. That was good—the rusty brown pine 
needles that covered the forest floor had altered the alkalin- 
ity of the soil and held back the undergrowth—that would give 
him a clear line of sight. Everywhere he looked enormous slabs 
of bluestone protruded through the soil. That was good too— 
there should be no problem finding an elevated vantage point 
on that hillside. 

He stood on the cabin porch and looked at the lay of the 
land. The cabin faced due east, so the sun would rise behind 
him—perfect. That meant he would have the light, but his own 
position would be concealed by the blinding glare. Brenton drew 
a mental line perpendicular to the cabin and followed it across 
the gravel driveway to the bottom of the hillside; he began to 
pick his way up the hill, stopping every few yards to look back 
at the cabin and make sure the path he was taking was allowing 
him an unobstructed view. He had to shift off perpendicular 
more than once to avoid the trunk of a large hardwood or a 
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concealing clump of brush, but it didn’t really matter—he knew 
he could make a shot like this one blindfolded. 

He counted his steps as he climbed. He had already mea- 
sured the horizontal distance on Google Earth, but this was his 
first chance to see the angle of incline of the hillside, and that 
would determine the true distance to the target. At 150 yards 
he stopped; it was a good spot with a clear line of sight, but 
Brenton just couldn't stomach the idea of taking a shot from 
such a pathetically short distance—it was almost insulting, 
especially when he reminded himself that the official record for 
a confirmed kill was 2,706 yards. So he continued on up the 
hill, counting as he went, until he was near the peak, about 250 
yards away. The distance still seemed insulting, but he had no 
choice—another twenty yards and he'd be on the other side of 
the hill shooting up at the sky. So he slung the canvas drag bag 
from his shoulder and unzipped it. 

The Remington 700 wasn't his favorite rifle, but it was good 
enough for a job like this. Technically it wasn’t a sniper rifle at 
all; it was a varmint rifle, for sale to the general public—but it 
had exactly the same barrel and action as the sniper version. 
That's what made the Remington a smart choice in a situation 
like this; in the event of a run-in with authorities, Brenton might 
find it difficult to explain why he just happened to be traipsing 
through the woods with a sniper rifle—better to look like an 
average hunter. Still, he missed his Parker-Hale M85 with the 
Schmidt & Bender scope—now that rifle was a thing of beauty. 

At a quarter to eight he took his position. He lay prone on 
an outcropping of rock with his body in perfect alignment with 
the rifle. He loaded four rounds of Winchester .308 ammuni- 
tion into the rifle’s internal magazine, then removed the caps 
from both ends of the scope and dialed in the distance to the 
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target. He looked through the scope and sighted in on the cabin, 
then closed his eyes ... When he opened them again, the rifle 
had drifted slightly to the left—so he repositioned his body and 
repeated the process until he found the natural point of aim. 

Now he began to relax his muscles one by one until only 
the alignment of his bones supported the weight of the weapon. 
Then he shifted his focus to his breathing, tuning in to his natu- 
ral respiratory pattern and the two- to three-second interval 
between inhale and exhale. He began to consciously extend that 
resting interval to eight to ten seconds, relaxing his lungs and 
diaphragm and slowing the beat of his heart. 

For all intents and purposes Blake Brenton was a dead man, 
unable to move or even breathe. The tip of his right index finger 
was the only part of his body still able to contract—but that was 
enough. 


Nick knocked again on the cabin door, though the curtains 
were all drawn and there was no sign of Michelle’s car in 
the driveway—still no answer. He checked his watch again: 
eight fifteen. Her message had said to come at eight o'clock, 
but she didn’t necessarily mean she’d be there waiting for 
him—maybe she was planning to meet him there. Nick felt 
frustrated; it was just one more example of women failing 
to communicate clearly, and at this early hour he was in no 
mood to be generous about it. Why can’t women just say what 
they mean? he wondered. Why can’t they mean what they say? 

He turned on the porch and leaned against one of the 
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wooden posts that supported the overhanging roof. In front of 
the cabin was a gravel-covered clearing, wide enough for a car 
to turn around without making a three-point turn; beyond the 
clearing the tree-covered hillside rose into the distance. The 
ground around the trees was a bed of rust-colored pine straw 
that constantly rained down from the canopy above, broken by 
glacial chunks of blue-gray granite that poked up through the 
earth. 

Nick stared into the trees and wondered what his next 
move would be if Michelle didn’t show. Nothing was quite 
making sense. Pete Boudreau was dead, murdered in his own 
home—that was the only thing Nick knew for certain. Pete had 
been working on a cold case with Marty Keller, a Pine Summit 
sheriff’s deputy—but when Nick arrived in Pine Summit he 
found that the deputy had also been killed—“accidentally? 
according to Sheriff Yanuzzi. When Nick asked to see the cold- 
case evidence, Yanuzzi refused—yet when Nick asked about 
the deputy’s widow, Yanuzzi freely volunteered the informa- 
tion. But the relationship between Yanuzzi and Michelle Keller 
clearly cast suspicion on Yanuzzi and even raised awkward 
questions about Marty Keller’s death. Why would Yanuzzi 
allow that? It was almost as if Yanuzzi was inviting suspicion .. . 
But why? 

At least now he understood why Pete Boudreau had wanted 
his involvement—those puparia he found at the lake house were 
a dead giveaway. Now he knew how the old man really died, but 
what did that have to do with Pete’s death? What did it have to 
do with anything? It was like trying to assemble a jigsaw puzzle 
with pieces taken from different boxes; each piece was interest- 
ing in its own way, but none of them seemed to fit together to 
form a coherent whole. 
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Nick was hoping this meeting with Michelle Keller might 
be the breakthrough he had been looking for. In her message 
she said she hadn't been completely honest with him—that 
there were things she needed to tell him. Nick was hoping that 
one of them might be able to make some sense out of all this 
mess. 

But what if she doesn’t show? 

Then two things happened simultaneously: Nick heard a 
faint but distinct crack from somewhere high up on the hillside, 
and he felt the wooden post he was leaning against shake as if 
someone had struck it with an ax. An inch from his shoulder he 
saw splintered wood and a hole the size of a dime. 

Nick dropped to the porch and began crawling toward his 
car. 
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he lake house door was bullet-shaped and pointed 

at the top, just like the door on Gunner’s church 

back in Endor. Alena knocked hard, but the wood 
felt so thick that she wasn’t sure the sound would even make 
it through to the other side. She decided to knock on the side 
window panel instead—the sound of knuckles rapping on 
glass might travel farther and ought to be easier for someone 
inside to hear. 

She rapped several times, then turned and looked at the 
driveway; it was shaped like a semicircle and it was made out 
of some kind of shiny crushed stone with redbrick pavers out- 
lining the edges. The driveway curved around a three-tiered 
concrete fountain with crystal-clear water flowing from the top 
and bubbling over the edge of each successive tier. A manicured 
boxwood hedge encircled the fountain, just like the ones Alena 
had seen in the magazine photos of those beautiful European 
gardens. 

She tried to imagine Nick’s crumbling Plymouth Sundance 
parked on that beautiful driveway, but she couldn't. Nick just 
didn’t fit in a place like this—so what was he doing here? She 
imagined him standing right where she was, dressed as usual in 
baggy cargo shorts and sandals and a faded old T-shirt selected 
for comfort instead of appearance, and a wrinkled button- 
down hanging open and untucked on top of it all. The guy was 
a freaking genius, but he just didn’t care about appearances. But 
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the people who lived ina place like this—they probably cared a 
lot. Alena wondered what the owners must have thought when 
they first opened that big door and found Nick staring back at 
them with eyes the size of Mallomars. 

She smiled—until she thought about her own appearance. 
Then she turned around and straightened herself, pointing at 
each of the dogs in turn to remind it to be on its best behavior. 
She brushed her hair back from her face and waited for the big 
door to open. 

When it did, Alena found herself eye-to-eye with a man 
who looked to be in his midfifties. He was bald on top with 
coarse salt-and-pepper hair on the sides that he kept slicked 
back but refused to stay down. The skin of his head showed 
lots of sun, with specks and spots and little dark moles dotting 
the surface. His eyes were dark and wide-set, overshadowed by 
bushy black eyebrows the size of caterpillars. 

The man gave her a quick once-over. “You here to fix my 
wall?” he growled. 

Alena’s mind raced. “Um... yeah,’ 

“Is that your truck? Got your tools in there?” 

“Yeah, I’m all set.” 

He began to open the door and caught sight of the three 
dogs. “What’s with the flea circus?” 

“They're for protection,’ she said. “A woman working alone 
can't be too careful—you understand. Not everybody’s as nice 
as you are.’ 

“Well, they’re not coming in the house” 

“Can't leave them in the truck on a hot day like this—dogs 
overheat fast. I can come back in a week or two, but that’s up 
to you. You don't have to worry about them messing in your 


house—they’re trained” 
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“Well, if they do, you’re cleaning it up” The man let the 
door swing open and nodded for Alena to follow him inside. 

She followed him through the entryway, across a great 
room with a spectacular view of the lake, and down a hallway 
into a bedroom at the end. The bedroom was huge but almost 
empty—just a bed and a nightstand but nothing more. To the 
left of the bed the carpet was peeled back away from the wall, 
exposing the flecked green foam padding underneath. On top 
of the padding Alena saw fragments of splintered baseboard 
and a black metal prybar lying beside them. 

“T didn’t get your name,’ Alena said. 

“They didn't tell you my name?” 

“It’s on the work order, but that’s out in the truck? 

“It's Malone,’ he said. “Duncan Malone. Where's your 
tools?” 

“Thought I'd look things over first—no sense hauling in 
stuff I won’t need. What happened here?” 

“That moron from the Pine Summit police, that’s what 
happened’ 

“A cop did this?” 

“No, some kind of private consultant—said he was a foren- 
sic something-or-other. He was an idiot, if you ask me—he just 
walked in and started tearing up the room. Look at this place!” 

“It’s none of my business, but why are the cops interested in 
your bedroom?” 

“It's not my bedroom, okay? I sleep down the hall. The pre- 
vious owner used to live in here—this is all his stuff” 

“So what were the cops looking for? Was he into drugs or 
something?” 

“No, he wasn’t into drugs—he just died of old age.’ 

“In here?” 
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“That's what they tell me” 

“Creepy.” 

“Look, I don’t have time for ghost stories. Can you fix this 
mess or not?” 

“I can if you'll get out of my way,’ Alena said. “I’ll need to 
restretch this carpet, and | can’t exactly do that while youre 
standing on it. Do you mind?” 

When Malone left the bedroom Alena quietly closed the 
door behind him. She looked at the torn-up carpet and wall; 
Nick had obviously been searching for something, and he 
needed to peel back the carpet to find it. But what was he look- 
ing for? The only thing she knew for sure was that Nick was 
investigating a murder—but why he came to this house and 
what he was searching for in this room were mysteries. But 
Alena did know something else: Her fiancé was a forensic ento- 
mologist, a man who was interested in all things dead, and if 
Nick was interested in this room, there was a reason. 

She rolled the carpet out flat again and turned to the three 
dogs who sat lined up like furry figurines. She snapped her fin- 
gers and singled out Trygg; she wiggled her fingers and called the 
three-legged cadaver dog over to her. Alena opened her shoulder 
bag and took out a folded red bandanna with a large polka-dot 
pattern; she opened the bandanna and showed it to the dog, then 
knelt down, rolled it, and tied it around the dog’s neck. 

Now she stood up with the dog beside her as if they were 
both saluting a flag. She snapped her fingers once, then made 
a tossing motion with her right hand. The dog’s nose immedi- 
ately began to quiver over the carpet, its two hundred million 
olfactory cells lifting scent molecules from the tightly twisted 
carpet fibers, testing the air for the slightest hint of one very 


specific odor—the scent of death. 
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When Trygg reached the area to the left of the bed, she lay 
down. 

Alena called Trygg away from the spot to the far corner 
of the room. It could have been a false alert—it was possible, 
though Trygg’s ability to detect the telltale odor of death was 
almost unerring. She called the dog to attention again and sent 
her back out into the room; Trygg immediately walked to the 
same exact spot and lay down again. 

At some point in the past—a week ago, a month ago, ten 
years ago—something dead had lain on that carpet in that exact 
location—and if Malone had his facts straight, it was probably 
the previous owner. There was no way for Alena to know how 
long ago it had happened, because cadaver dogs are able to 
detect the lingering scent of human remains even after hun- 
dreds of years. But there was no doubt about it: Someone had 
died there, and the body had lain there long enough to impreg- 
nate the carpet with the scent of decomposing flesh. 

But why were the police interested in an old man’s death— 
and why was Nick? And what in the world did he tear up the 
room looking for? 

Alena pulled back the carpet again and looked at the pad- 
ding; nothing seemed unusual about it. Then a thought occurred 
to her: Maybe Nick didn’t pull back the carpet to expose the 
floor—maybe he did it to expose the wall. She got down on her 
hands and knees and peered into the narrow crack between the 
tack strip and wallboard... 

She saw them—dozens of tiny little brown-colored capsules. 

She went to the nightstand and opened the top drawer; it 
was filled with medical supplies. She needed something long 
and thin . . . Q-tips—perfect. She took the cotton swabs and 
returned to the wall and used them to flick the little capsules 
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out of the crevice and onto the carpet pad; when she had dis- 
lodged half a dozen she scooped them up in the palm of her 
hand and deposited them in an empty pill container. 

She held the pill container up to the light. She knew what 
the little capsules were—the things bugs leave behind when 
they grow up—but she had no idea what they meant or why 
they were important. But these things had to be what Nick had 
been looking for, and if Alena could figure out why they were 
important, she might know what was keeping her fiancé so 
distracted. 

Then something caught her attention from the corner of 
her eye. She turned to the bed and saw Trygg lying on top of 
the mattress with her head on top of her left paw, looking at her; 
when their eyes met the dog’s tail began to wag. 

Alena just stared. 

The prone position was the dog’s alert—her signal to Alena 
that she had detected the scent she was instructed to find. 
Trygg had been specifically trained never to lie down just to 
take a break—that would send mixed signals. And the dog 
would never jump up on a piece of furniture just to be play- 
ful—not while she was working. Trygg had the best work ethic 
of any dog Alena had ever trained; when Trygg was on the job 
she was all business, and if the dog was lying down, it could 
only mean one thing. 

Just then the door opened and the man poked his head into 
the room. 

Alena made a quick flipping gesture and the dog quietly 
leaped from the bed. 

Malone looked around the room. “What's the holdup in 
here? It’s a simple job—I thought you'd be half finished by now’ 

“I can't finish it today,’ Alena said. 
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“What? Why not?” 

“They told me this was just a drywall job. Look at all this— 
there’s baseboard, and painting, and one of the tack strips has 
to be replaced. I'll have to take some measurements and come 
back later? 

“Unbelievable,” Malone muttered. 

“Hey, talk to Public Works about it—they fill out the work 
orders.’ Alena took out her cell phone. “I'll just grab a few pic- 
tures to show them what we're dealing with here. Any idea how 
to work the camera on this thing?” 

The man grabbed the phone from Alena’s hand. “Can you 
people possibly get any more incompetent?” 

“Sorry, new phone—I just got the thing” 

Alena watched as the man demonstrated the phone’s cam- 
era function—then she took the phone back and snapped a few 
photos of the carpet and wall. “There—that oughta do. I’ll get 
out of your way now. 

“When are you coming back?” he asked. 

“Soon as I can—I’ll have to check my schedule” 

“Well, how long is this going to take?” 

“Trust me, Alena said. “I’m working just as fast as I 
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can. 
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lena slid the white handkerchief out of the shade and 

into more direct light; the morning sun was casting 

long shadows and she wanted to make sure there was 
plenty of light for the close-up photos. She sorted through the 
little pile of rice-shaped capsules with her finger and selected 
one at a time, pushing it away from the others to photograph 
by itself. 

The vacant lots on either side of the lake house were under 
development and most of the pines had been cut down and 
cleared away, leaving plenty of unshaded space and even a few 
handy tree stumps Alena could choose from to use as a copy 
stand for her photography. She had pulled her truck over less 
than a quarter mile from the lake house, just past a long stretch 
of woods left to provide a visual barrier from the new con- 
struction. Thirty yards away from her there was an enormous 
excavation in the hillside where it sloped down toward the lake; 
backhoes and bulldozers swarmed in and out of it like termites, 
scooping up bucketloads of dirt and dumping them into haul- 
ers that rumbled past her with blue smoke belching from their 
tall exhausts. Men and trucks were everywhere, so no one had 
noticed when one more pickup pulled in among them. 

She kept thinking about Trygg and the dog’s two alerts in 
that bedroom—once on the floor near the bed, and again on 
the bed itself. But how was that possible? Malone said the pre- 
vious owner had died in there, not owners—but there were two 
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death sites in that room. Trygg had been trained to detect the 
scent of death only; if the old man had dragged himself out of 
bed and expired on the floor later, Trygg would have detected 
only one scent—the one on the floor. A dead man doesn't get 
out of bed and fall on the floor, and he sure doesn't pick himself 
up off the floor and crawl back into bed again. So why did Trygg 
find two locations? 

Alena held the cell phone as close as the tiny lens would 
allow and clicked the picture. That was the last of them—now 
if she could only get through to the man. She punched the 
number into the cell phone for the umpteenth time and heard 
a voice that was becoming way too familiar: “Good morning, 
North Carolina State University” 

“Now listen,’ Alena said. “The guy’s name is Noah and he’s 
an entomologist—how hard can that be?” 

“Ma'am, I told you—I can't search the directory by first 
name only and an entomologist could work in several different 
departments: forestry, ecology, agriculture . .” 

“And you've connected me with most of them and all I get is 
answering machines. So can we try it again? Noah—entomology”” 

‘Tl try the entomology department in the College of 
Agriculture?” 

“You do that—I’ll wait right here” 

Seconds passed, and then a voice announced: “Noah 
Ellison? 

Alena waited for the rest of the message: “I’m not here right 
now, but if you'll leave your name and number and a brief mes- 
sage .. .’ It was the same monotonous message she had heard 
twenty times already. Professors, she thought. Doesn’t anybody 
work at that university? Or is everybody just too important to 
answer their phones? 
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But the same voice continued, “Hello? Is anyone there?” 

Alena was startled out of her stupor. “Hey—is this a real 
live person?” 

There was a chuckle on the other end. “Well, at my age 
that’s a matter of conjecture. This is Dr. Noah Ellison, chair- 
man of the Department of Entomology. Whom are you trying 
to reach?” 

“You—and I’ve been trying for almost an hour! I keep get- 
ting bounced around from department to department—some 
of them I can’t even pronounce. How many ‘Noahs’ do you guys 
have down there, anyway?” 

“I haven't a clue—but we have about two thousand faculty 
and another four thousand staff, so I’m afraid we could have 
quite a few. Sorry for the confusion—to whom am I speaking?” 

“Noah, this is Alena Savard. Do you remember me? We met 
at a cocktail party at your house last summer” 

“Of course I remember you, dear—you’re Nicholas’s fiancée. 
I have your wedding invitation posted on the bulletin board out- 
side my office. All of the faculty stop by to chat about it; I can’t get 
a thing done. Barbara and | are planning to attend on Saturday— 
we wouldn't miss it for the world. How is Nicholas, by the way?” 

“I don't know,’ she said. “I can’t find him?” 

There was a pause on the other end. “When did you last 
see him?” 

“A couple of days ago. He drove up to Philadelphia—he said 
there was a meeting he didn’t want to miss.” 

“That would be the Vidocq Society,’ Noah said. “As far as 
I know, it’s the only meeting on earth Nicholas will willingly 
attend.” 

“Well, when he got to Philadelphia he found out a friend of 


his was murdered.” 
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“Yes—that sometimes happens when Nicholas is around” 

“So he drove to the Poconos to investigate and I haven't 
heard from him since?’ 

“The Poconos?” 

“Yeah. I’m not sure why—that’s what I’m trying to figure 
out.’ 

“Well, I wouldn't worry. Nicholas has a way of getting 
caught up in things at times—he can be quite singular when he 
has a goal before him” 

“Yeah, me too—like when I’m getting married tomorrow and 
I don't have a fiancé. That’s why I came here looking for him? 

“You're in the Poconos too?” 

“That’s where I’m calling you from,’ 

There was another pause. “Alena, are you sure that was a 
good idea?” 

“Skip it, Noah. I’m way past that. Look, I need your help” 

“Of course. How can I be of assistance?” 

“I took some photos with my cell phone. I want to send 
them to you—can you tell me how to do that?” 

“Certainly—it’s very simple. What are these photos of?” 

“That's what I need you to tell me. They’re bug things— 
that’s all I know” 

“Bug things’?” 

“Little brown things that look like grains of rice” 

“Ah, puparia—the casings left behind by larvae when they 
pupate into adults.’ 

“Whatever. The point is, Nick found these things in a bed- 
room not far from here—I went there after him and I found 
them too. Somebody died in that bedroom” 

“Really? How can you be certain?” 


“Because my cadaver dog found the exact spot on the floor” 
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“Oh yes, your remarkable dogs—I remember’ 

“The carpet was pulled back from the wall. | figured Nick 
must have been looking for something, so I looked too—that’s 
when I found them?” 

“The ‘bug things?” 

“Right.” 

“Exactly where did you find them?” 

“In a little crack where the wall meets the floor” 

“And how far was this crack from the location of the body?” 

“Why does that matter?” 

“It’s a bit complicated, my dear, but trust me—it does” 

“I took photos of the wall and the floor—you can see for 
yourself. If I send them to you, do you think you can tell me 
what's going on?” 

“It's possible, Alena, but I have to tell you that the odds are 
against us. “What's going on’ depends entirely on the species of 
insect Nicholas discovered, and species can be very difficult to 
determine from a puparium alone. Nicholas at least had the oppor- 
tunity to examine them with his own eyes; I'll have to work from 
a cell phone photograph, and the resolution could be very poor” 

“I took them as close up as I could. It’s a brand-new phone” 

“Well, that at least is in our favor. But I'll have to enlarge 
the photos in order to identify any distinguishing features; I’m 
afraid that could take some time” 

“Noah, I don’t have any time—the wedding is tomorrow 
evening. I have no one else to go to—you’re the only guy I know 
besides Nick who might understand this stuff. I know this is 
last-minute, but can’t you hurry for me—for us? You can even 
make this our wedding present. There—yourre off the hook:’ 

Noah laughed. “And what am I to do with this coffeemaker?” 

“Nick’s birthday. Please?” 
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“Very well. If you'll send me the photos, I promise to clear 
my schedule and make this project my number one priority. I'll 
call you the moment I know anything—ifI know anything.’ 

“Thanks, Noah. If you can tell me what these things mean, 
maybe I can figure out what Nick’s doing.’ 

“Perhaps it’s a bit late to pose this question, but . . . why 
don’t you just wait for Nicholas to tell you what he’s doing?” 

Now it was Alena’s turn to hesitate. “Noah .. . you know 
Nick better than anybody. He says you're sort of his mentor: 

“It’s been my privilege to know Nicholas for several years.’ 

“Then you know how he works—how he thinks.’ 

“I’m not certain anyone knows precisely how Nicholas 
thinks, but I have watched him work many times.’ 

“Then tell me something: Is Nick the kind of guy who... 
follows through on things?” 

“For example ...a proposal of marriage?” 

“Yeah, she said. “Things like that.’ 

“I can tell you this: Nicholas has never been one to run 
away from things. In fact, he generally gets into trouble because 
he insists on running into things. He may be having doubts or 
second thoughts right now—that’s quite common on the eve of 
a life-altering event—but it would be unlike Nicholas to simply 
run away.’ 

“But does he ever just .. . forget things?” 

Noah let out a sigh. “I wish I could tell you no—but I’m 
afraid he does’ 

“Even big things? Important things?” 

“As I said—he can be quite singular at times’ 

“Noah—do you think Nick could forget our wedding?” 

“Alena—can a man forget his own right arm? How could 
Nicholas ever forget you?” 
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d Yanuzzi sat at a round four-top in the center of 

the Pine Summit Diner, picking at a chicken salad 

sandwich and reading the Wednesday edition of the 
Hawley News Eagle. The diner was crowded as it always was 
at lunchtime, being the only sit-down eating establishment in 
downtown Pine Summit, and he enjoyed the ambient noise 
produced by all the conversations going on at once. It was 
one of the things he missed about New York: the background 
noise—the constant drone of conversation without having to 
listen to any of them. A little town like Pine Summit was dif- 
ferent; here when people talked to you they expected you to 
listen. Ed found it exhausting, and the diner was where he 
came to relax. 

He heard the sound of a chair scraping on the linoleum 
floor and looked up just in time to see Nick Polchak turn the 
chair across from him and straddle it. 

Yanuzzi looked at him without expression. “You still in 
town, Polchak?” 

“Still here. Surprised to see me?” 

“Not really” 

“I was told I'd find you here? 

“So you found me. What’s on your mind?” 

Nick tossed a lump of dark metal across the table; it bounced 
twice and clinked against the edge of Yanuzzi’s white ceramic 


plate. “Know what that is?” 
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Yanuzzi picked it up and looked at it. “I was in the FBI, 
Polchak—I've seen a bullet before.’ 

“Know where it came from?” 

“Let me take a wild guess: a gun?” 

“T dug it out of a wooden post I was leaning against.’ 

“Well, good for you. A souvenir of your visit to Pine 
Summit—most people just buy postcards.” 

“Somebody took a shot at me this morning.’ 

Yanuzzi looked at him. “Where?” 

“That cabin you sent me to—your cabin. You know, the one 
where Michelle Keller stays for your little weekend rendezvous.” 

Yanuzzi glared across the table. “Would you mind holding 
it down a little?” 

“What's the matter, Yanuzzi? Are you worried that your 
reputation might lose a little luster if the good people of Pine 
Summit find out you’re shacking up with your dead deputy’s 
widow?” 

The diner became suddenly quiet. 

“Can we talk about this someplace else?” Yanuzzi whis- 
pered. “Someplace private?” 

“I don't think so,’ Nick said. “I was in a private place this 
morning and it almost got me killed. There’s safety in num- 
bers—didn’t your mother teach you that?” 

“What is it you want, Polchak?” 

“For starters, I’d like to know why you took a shot at me this 
morning.’ 

“Me? You're out of your mind” 

“I can't figure you out, Yanuzzi. Suppose you had a thing for 
your deputy’s wife, so you decided to get rid of him in a little 
‘hunting accident: So the deputy’s widow moves away, but she 
drops by to visit from time to time and whenever she does you 
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put her up in your cozy little cabin. Okay, I get that—but why 
would you tell me about it? You knew I’d go see her—I told you 
I would—but why would you take a shot at me? That makes no 
sense.’ 

“You're right, it doesn’t make sense. That’s because you've 
got it all wrong” 

“Enlighten me.” 

“I never had a ‘thing’ for Michelle Keller. Her husband died 
and she moved away—too many bad memories here. But she 
misses the mountains and she loves Pine Summit so she comes 
back to visit from time to time—and whenever she does | let 
her stay at my place. Where else is she supposed to stay?” 

“And I suppose your wife would tell me the same story.’ 

Yanuzzi took a cell phone from his shirt pocket and set it in 
the center of the table. “Call her and find out” 

Nick stared at the phone for a moment. “Okay, so you gave 
your wife the same story—and she was dumb enough to believe 
ity’ 

“You think I’m cheating on my wife right under her nose? 
You don’t know Gloria.” 

“I think you're cheating on your wife with your wife’s help. 
She probably thinks she’s doing the Christian thing, showing 
compassion to the grieving widow. I'll bet she bakes a pan of 
brownies every time Michelle comes to town” 

“So you talked to Michelle” 

“That's right—I drove out there the other night” 

“And did Michelle tell you we were having an affair?” 

Nick paused. “No—she said I had it all wrong?” 

“So Michelle says you've got it wrong, and I say you've got 
it wrong, and Gloria would too if you gave her a call—that’s a 
perfect trifecta. You’re a hard man to convince” 
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“There’s one little problem with your ‘trifecta,” Nick said. 

“What's that?” 

Nick took the bullet and held it up. “Michelle left a voice 
message for me early this morning. She said she wasn't com- 
pletely honest with me the other night—that there were things 
she needed to tell me. She asked me to meet her at your cabin 
at eight o'clock. I showed up, but she wasn’t there—and a few 
minutes later someone fired this bullet at me.’ 

“And you think it was a setup.” 

“Maybe it was just one of those ‘hunting accidents’—that 
seems to happen a lot around here.’ 

“You're sure the message was from Michelle?” 

“She has a very distinct voice” 

“Sort of smoky, isn’t it?” 

“Funny you should notice.’ 

“You did. What time did this shooting take place?” 

“Eight fifteen—I happened to look at my watch just before 
I heard the shot” 

“I was in town all morning—and yes, I can prove it?’ 

Nick paused. “That’s too bad” 

“Why?” 

“Because the only other interested party here is Michelle— 
and she didn’t show up this morning?’ 

“Now you think Michelle took a shot at you?” 

“She knows the area. All she had to do was walk up the 
hillside” 

Yanuzzi smiled. 

“Did I say something funny? I must have missed it? 

“You sure did,’ Yanuzzi said. “Michelle left yesterday after- 
noon—she stopped by the house to say good-bye to Gloria 
on the way out of town. Michelle wasn’t in Pine Summit this 
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morning, Polchak, and I'll bet she can verify that. I was in town 
all morning and Michelle was back in New York—so who does 
that leave in your little conspiracy theory?” 

“Michelle left the voice message. She could have made the 
call from anywhere’ 

“She could have—but why would she? To cover up an affair 
we're not having? This is a small town, Polchak— people talk. 
They know about Michelle and they know where she stays 
when she’s in town. You think you're the first one to wonder 
what might be going on out at that cabin? I’d be taking shots at 
half the people in town” 

“Look,” Nick said. “I came up here because my dead friend 
and your dead deputy were both working on the same cold 
case. I asked Michelle Keller if she could tell me anything more 
about the case, but she was clueless—then a day later she leaves 
me a message saying she has something to tell me after all. So 
I show up at her door and somebody tries to kill me. I hate to 
sound paranoid, Sheriff, but how does that look to you?” 

Yanuzzi leaned across the table and took the bullet from 
Nick’s hand. “Know what kind of bullet this is?” 

“It’s a 308,” Nick said. “I stopped at a sporting goods store 
and asked them to size it for me?” 

“A .308—a standard hunting round. The average man’s 
torso is about eighteen inches shoulder to shoulder—that’s a 
big target. Somebody took a shot at you with a hunting rifle and 
missed—but they somehow managed to hit the post you were 
leaning against. Gee—what a coincidence’ 

“You're suggesting they missed on purpose?” 

“I'm saying nobody's that bad a shot. It was probably just a 
prank—some kid with a rifle showing off for his friends” 

“There's another possibility,’ Nick said. 
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“What's that?” 

“Somebody just wants me to go home. I wonder who?” 

“Beats me, Yanuzzi said tiredly. “Who else have you been 
annoying?” 

Nick slowly nodded. “You know, that’s a very good ques- 
tion.” He got up from the table and replaced the chair. “Thanks 
for the conversation, Sheriff—I found it stimulating” 

“Yeah, Yanuzzi grumbled. “Everybody in the diner did too.’ 

“Hope I didn’t start any rumors—new ones, anyway. Would 
you like me to call your wife and explain?” 

“You do and I will take a shot at you” 

“Oh—that reminds me.’ Nick took out his cell phone, held 
it up, and snapped a photo of Yanuzzi. 

“What's that for?” 

“Like you said—a souvenir of my visit to Pine Summit.’ 
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ou just move this little slide back and forth like this 
and the newspaper pages show up on the screen 
there.” 

“Thank you,’ Nick said to the young woman, “but I’ve used 
a microfiche reader many times” 

“Wow. How old are you?” 

“Believe it or not, I was around before the age of comput- 
ers. Microfiche was a big advancement—no more painting on 
cave walls.’ 

The young woman left Nick to browse in the Hawley 
News Eagle’s morgue—little more than a half-darkened room 
with one ancient microfiche reader and a wall lined with fil- 
ing cabinets. With a circulation of only forty-five hundred, the 
News Eagle wasn't exactly the New York Times, but it was large 
enough to keep a morgue of back issues and Hawley wasn’t far 
from the town of Pine Summit. 

It didn’t take Nick long to locate the article: “From the FBI 
to Pine Summit: FBI Agent Edward Yanuzzi Takes Over as Pine 
Summit Sheriff’ It was the same clipping that Yanuzzi had 
framed on his office wall—but just as Nick suspected, a story 
as big as that one would have merited more than one page in a 
biweekly paper like the News Eagle. 

Nick quickly scanned the article. It opened with a breath- 
less announcement of Yanuzzi’s arrival and followed with 
statements of welcome from prominent townspeople and 
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quotations from local merchants hoping for a more law-abiding 
town anda more profitable business environment. Nick shook 
his head—they talked about Yanuzzi like he was some kind of 
Old West sheriff who rode into town with six-guns blazing. 
What kind of crime did they have in Pine Summit that needed 
to be cleaned up? Lost pets and stolen bicycles—please, Sheriff, 
save us! Yanuzzi clearly thought of his job as a form of semi- 
retirement; Nick wondered if his performance had lived up to 
his reputation in the eyes of the good people of Pine Summit. 

On the next page Nick found what he was looking for: back- 
story on Yanuzzi during his career as an FBI agent in New York. 
The guy seemed to have a decent pedigree, though the reporter 
clearly got some of his facts wrong—he named Bureau depart- 
ments that didn’t even exist. One thing stood out: Yanuzzi had 
spent most of his career working in Organized Crime at 26 
Federal Plaza in Manhattan. 26 Fed was the FBI’s main office in 
New York, the same office where Nathan Donovan had worked 
in counterterrorism—and their tenures there had overlapped. 

Nick took out his cell phone and punched a single button. 

“FBI. Nathan Donovan,’ 

“Did you ever know a guy named Ed Yanuzzi?” 

“Nick—have you ever considered leading off with ‘hello’?” 

“What for?” 

““Hello’ is like a warm-up. ‘Hello’ is a way of easing into a 
conversation.’ 

“It’s a phone call, Donovan, not a yoga class.” 

“Remember record albums? Remember the sound it made 
when you accidentally dropped the needle while the album was 
spinning? That’s what happens to my brain every time you call?” 

“You should see somebody about that,’ Nick said. “Did you 
ever know a guy named Ed Yanuzzi?” 
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“Yeah, I heard you the first time. Give me a context” 

“He was with the FBI in New York. He’s the sheriff here in 
Pine Summit.” 

“Here in Pine Summit? Nick, youre getting married tomor- 
row—I was really hoping to hear you were back in Virginia by now.” 

“T’ve still got time? 

“What are you planning on doing, showing up when the 
organ starts playing?” 

“It’s bad luck to see the bride before the wedding.” 

“Well, I've got news for you, pal—it’s really bad luck if you 
don't see her at the wedding” 

“If only there was some way to speed things up. Wait, I have 
an idea—you could stop giving me useless advice and answer 
my question?’ 

Donovan sighed. “Yanuzzi—New York. Anything else?” 

“He spent most of his career in Organized Crime—and he 
officed at 26 Fed just like you did” 

“And you thought maybe I bumped into him there? Nick— 
do you have any idea how many agents work at 26 Fed? Don’t ask 
me, because it’s classified—but there are plenty.” 

“Then you never met the guy.’ 

“Never even heard of him. Why?” 

“He smells funny.’ 

“Oh, brother—here we go again.’ 

“It’s not just an instinct, Donovan—I think Yanuzzi had 
something to do with Pete Boudreau’s murder” 

“How do you figure that?” 

“That cold case Pete was working on—I think Yanuzzi was 
involved somehow.’ 

“Somehow? Nick, that’s way too vague for a guy who's get- 


ting married in twenty-four hours.’ 
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“I’m getting close, Donovan. Somebody took a shot at me 
this morning.” 

“T think I know who it was.’ 

“Who?” 

“Your fiancée. She was probably trying to kill you, and I 
can't say I blame her’ 

“Would you stop kidding around?” 

“What is it you want, Nick? I never knew any Ed Yanuzzi’’ 

“Hang on a minute—I’m going to send you a photo of 
Yanuzzi. | just took it at lunchtime” 

“You had lunch with the guy? I thought you said he tried to 
shoot you.” 

“That was this morning.’ Nick called up the photo of 
Yanuzzi and pushed Send. 

There was a long silence on the other end. 

Nick pressed the phone tighter against his ear. “Donovan— 
did you get it?” 

“Yeah—I got it?” 

“Ever see the guy before?” 

“Everybody in the Bureau has seen him—his photo's all 
over the place. His name isn’t Ed Yanuzzi—it’s Tony Womack, 
and he was in Organized Crime all right. He spearheaded the 
takedown of a major Japanese boryokudan crime ring several 
years ago, then he just up and disappeared—along with a whole 
lot of money.’ 

“T told you he smelled funny? 

“Now listen to me, Nick. Stay away from Womack or 
‘Yanuzzi’ or whatever he calls himself now—we've been look- 
ing for this guy for a long time, and the last thing we want to do 
is tip him off? 


“Are you sending people to pick him up?” 
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“No—I'm coming up there myself. Womack’s veteran FBI— 
he can spot a field agent a mile away, especially in a small town 
where he knows all the faces. This needs to bea one-man show, 
and I’m not handing it off to some rookie. I can be up there in 
a few hours—I'll wait until after dark so nobody notices my car. 
Where have you been staying?” 

"A place called the Mountain View Lodge’ 

“Well, don't go back there. If Womack’s the one who took a 
shot at you this morning, you're lucky to be alive—let’s not give 
him a second chance. How in the world did you manage to have 
lunch with this guy?” 

“Crowded diner. I just walked up and started talking?’ 

“Yeah, that sounds like you. Look, we'll needa place to meet 
when I get there—someplace out of the way.’ 

“I know the perfect place,’ Nick said. “It’s a cabin, way out in 
the middle of nowhere—the place where Yanuzzi took a shot at 
me this morning. He'd never expect me to go back there” 

“Good—give mean address and I'll meet you there. And 
INiek oa25 

“Yes?” 

“You're getting married tomorrow—let’s try to get you 
there in one piece.” 
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lena tossed the magazine aside and randomly picked 

up another from the lobby table. Pocono Mountains 

Travel Guide, the cover said. She opened it and looked 
at the glossy full-page ad on the inside cover. There was a 
photograph of a young couple enthusiastically embracing in 
a two-story hot tub shaped like a champagne glass. “I Want 
an All-Inclusive Romantic Escape,” the headline read. Me too, 
Alena grumbled to herself. There’s just one little problem. 

On the other side of the coffee table, Dante, Trygg, and 
Ruckus stretched out on the lobby carpet. The three dogs lay 
still as death except for their eyes, which lifted from time to 
time and floated around the lobby in a look of utter boredom. 
One of them let out a high-pitched whine; Alena glared across 
the table at them and raised both hands in the air in a gesture 
that said, “So what do you want me to do?” 

Alena had been waiting in the lobby of the Mountain View 
Lodge for hours, and she was slowly going crazy. There was 
nothing she could do but wait, and waiting was something Alena 
despised because it made her feel powerless. Waiting felt passive; 
there was no way to act or control the situation, and that made 
her feel like a victim. Earlier that morning there were things to 
do—she could retrace Nick’s steps and go to that lake house and 
take pictures of the little bug things that Nick had found there— 
but now she was forced to wait on a call from Noah Ellison to 
tell her what to do next. Noah said he would make this project 
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his top priority, but she wondered if he really meant it. He was a 
polite old man—maybe he was just saying that to get her off his 
back. Maybe he was having lunch right now, or playing solitaire 
on his computer, trying to remember what it was that crazy dog 
woman in the Poconos had asked him to do. 

But she wasn't really frustrated with Noah. It was Nick—he 
was the one who had put her in this situation; he was the one 
who was making her sit in an empty hotel lobby waiting for 
him to return. The instant that thought crossed her mind she 
could hear Gunner's voice saying to her, “Nick didn’t make you 
do anything, Alena—this was your choice. Take responsibility for 
your own actions.” Now she was angry at Gunner too—or was 
she just angry with herself? 

She threw down the travel guide in disgust and walked over 
to the Mountain View Lodge desk again, where Holly was doing 
her best to appear busy but looked almost as bored as Alena. 

Holly spoke first. “I hate this job—in May, I mean. We get 
our last snow, like, around Easter? But the runoff, that goes into 
the lake, so it’s way too cold. And kids, they aren't out of school 
yet, so families—you know” 

“That’s why we picked May for the honeymoon—off-season 
rates.” 

“You're coming up here for your honeymoon?” 

“LT hope so.” 

“You will. I’m sure of it.” 

“Have there been any calls? Any messages?” 

Holly gave her a look of condolence. “I would have told 
you—right away.’ 

“I just thought maybe you forgot.” 

“I hate being bored, don’t you? I'd rather be busy any day— 
it makes the time go, you know—faster” 
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“Tell me about it—I’m about to lose my mind just sitting 
there.’ 

“Your fiancé has to come back,’ Holly said. “I mean, doesn't 
he? Sooner or later? He didn’t check out—he wouldn't just leave 
his things here’ 

“It’s hard to say what Nick will do? 

Alena heard the sound of footsteps approaching from 
behind and she wheeled around—but it wasn’t Nick. It was 
another man, of medium height and slender build, dressed in a 
plain navy T-shirt and jeans. 

The man rapped his knuckles on the desk and asked, 
“Restaurant?” 

“Oh, sure,’ Holly replied. “Right down that hall. See it? That 
one—there’’ 

“Thanks.” He nodded a quick greeting to Alena and walked 
away. 

Both women watched until he rounded the corner. 

“That’s him,’ Holly whispered. 

“Who?” 

“The man you asked about. You know, the man—the one 
with the rifle. He left this morning, just before Nick did. Then 
you came—then you left. Then he came back, and then you 
came again. It’s hard to keep it all straight.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me he came back? Don’t tell me—I 
didn’t ask?’ 

“I didn’t think it mattered. Does it?” 

“I don’t know,’ Alena said. “Nick’s new in town, and that 
guy's new in town—and they’re both staying at the same hotel. 
Maybe there’s some connection” 


Now Alena heard the rattling of glass and a whoosh of air; 
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she turned and saw a UPS deliveryman backing a loaded truck 
dolly through the front door. 

The man wheeled the dolly straight for the front desk. 
“Mornin, Holly. Where do you want these? Same as always?” 

“Hi, Donny. Sure, just put them, you know—behind the 
counter.” 

He did so, steering the dolly as if it were a living thing, guid- 
ing the boxes behind the counter and bracing the stack with 
one foot while he worked the dolly out from underneath. “Hear 
about the rumpus in town today?” 

Alena straightened. “What rumpus?” 

The deliveryman looked at her. 

“Oh, this is Alena,’ Holly said. “She’s here looking for her—” 

“What rumpus?” Alena asked again. 

“At the diner. Ed Yanuzzi was having lunch, just minding his 
own business, and some guy nobody ever saw before just walked 
in off the street and started making all kinds of crazy accusations” 

“What did he look like?” Alena asked. 

“Beats me—like I said, nobody ever saw him before” 

“Did anybody catch his name?” 

“He didn’t say—he just started making wild accusations” 

“What kind of accusations?” Holly asked. 

He wiggled his eyebrows. “Like the sheriff is cheating on his 
wife—like he has some woman he’s keeping on the side” 

Holly leaned closer. “Is he?” 

“Ed Yanuzzi? C’mon, the man’s straight as an arrow. This 
guy was just nuts, that’s all. Remember Marty Keller—that 
sheriff's deputy who died last December? You know—the one 
who leaned his rifle up against a fence post, and when he tried 
to cross the fence he accidentally shot himself?” 
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“I remember,’ Holly said. “That was so sad” 

“Well, this guy in the diner—he claimed the woman Ed is 
cheating with is Marty Keller’s widow’ 

Holly squinted at him. “But Marty Keller wasn’t married” 

“I know—that’s what made the whole thing so crazy! The 
guy told Ed that he actually talked to the woman—a woman 
who doesn’t even exist. And then he said—get this—that the 
woman left a message for him this morning. She said she wanted 
to see him—and when he went to meet her, somebody took a 
shot at him! And who did he say fired the gun? Ed! He even dug 
up an old bullet somewhere—he tossed it right out on the table 
so everybody could see it?’ 

Both women were staring with their mouths hanging 
open. 

“And good ol’ Ed, he just let the poor guy ramble on. You 
gotta hand it to Ed—a lot of men wouldn't have been so patient?” 

“This weird guy,’ Alena said, “where did he go?” 

“No idea. He said his piece and walked out and Ed just let 
him go—I haven't heard mention of him since” He backed the 
dolly out from behind the counter and gave Holly a wink. “See 
you Monday. Nice to meet you, Alena—hope | didn’t give you 
a bad impression of Pine Summit. You don't often find a guy as 
weird as that? 

“I know,’ Alena said. “I’ve tried” 

When the UPS man left Alena turned to Holly. “Did Nick 
get a message this morning?” 

“Yes—he did? 

Alena stamped her foot in frustration. “Why didn’t you tell 
me that?” 

“Because I didn’t hear the message—what good is that? 
Alena, your fiancé got a message this morning’ ‘Really? What 
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did it say?’ ‘I don’t know? ‘Who was it from?’ ‘] don't know: 
‘Thanks for nothing, Holly:” 

“Did he delete the message?” 

“I don’t know” 

“How can I check?” 

“Alena—” 

“Don't you dare tell me, ‘It’s against the law’ I would do 
this for you, Holly. If this was your boyfriend and somebody 
was taking shots at him, I would do this for you. You said you 
wanted to help me—well, prove it” 

Holly hesitated for only a second before pointing to the 
house phone. “Take it over there—punch in this number and 
do whatever it tells you to” 

Alena listened to the message, then hung up. “That was no 
ghost,’ she said. “That was a real woman’s voice” She looked 
at Holly. “The woman said, ‘You asked me some questions the 
other night: That means Nick must have met with her before— 
at night.’ 

Holly looked down at the counter. 

“You told me Nick asked you for directions the other 
night—two sets of directions—and you gave me one of them. 
When I was leaving, I asked you if Nick told you why he wanted 
those addresses . . . and you lied to me, Holly. You said no, but 
your eyes said yes. Nick told you something, didn’t he?” 

Holly began to roll her head from side to side with an 
expression of such misery that it looked as if she were seasick. 

“What did he tell you? I have to know, Holly” 

“He said he was going to seea lady. .”” 

Alena waited. 

“And that’s all he said! I didn’t tell you because | didn’t want 
you to get the wrong idea”’ 
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“The wrong idea? My fiancé runs away less than a week 
before the wedding and I find him holed up in some hotel pay- 
ing late-night visits to some ‘lady’? I may be slow, Holly, but I’m 
not stupid’ 

“See, that’s why I didn’t tell you—because I knew you’d 
probably think that and you don’t know for sure. I wanted you 
to find him first—I wanted you to give him a chance to explain, 
‘cause I’m sure there’s a good explanation.” 

“At least you're sure about something,’ Alena said. “Are you 
sure you can't remember those directions?” 

“I swear—there must have been fifty turns. I’d tell you if I 
could remember? 

Alena stood there staring at Holly, trying to sort out this 
whole bewildering mess. Nick had met with some woman—a 
woman who wasn't supposed to exist—but she was real enough 
to leave a voice message on his hotel phone. Nick went to meet 
with her again this morning—and when he did, somebody tried 
to shoot him. Alena had no way to find the woman, and it was 
probably a good thing, considering the mood she was in. But 
there were two things she knew for sure: She was sick and tired 
of waiting, and she wasn't leaving town without a darned good 
explanation. 

She turned and looked at the hallway that led to the hotel 
restaurant. 
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he Mountain View Lodge restaurant was empty except 

for two tables. Alena sat at one, sipping a cup of coffee 

and pretending to leaf through a copy of This Week in 
the Poconos that she took from the cashier’s stand. The other 
table, in the opposite corner of the restaurant, was occupied 
by the man in the navy T-shirt. Alena had chosen her posi- 
tion carefully; the distance between their tables was too great 
to allow any exchange of words, but it still offered a clear line of 
sight—and with no one else in the restaurant, Alena knew she 
was the only thing the man had to look at. 

She kept staring across the restaurant at the man, waiting for 
him to feel the weight of her gaze and glance up at her, and each 
time he did she gave him a long, lingering smile—but she also 
made sure that each time she was the one to break eye contact. 
She didn’t want to encourage the man too much—not here. 

The man eventually finished his meal and went to pay his 
check. At the cashier's stand he took one last glance back at her, 
and when he did she gave him her warmest smile yet. 

When he left the restaurant Alena hurried to the lobby 
and signaled to her waiting dogs to follow her back to the res- 
taurant. She led them over to the man’s table and retrieved his 
wadded white napkin. She knelt down and held the napkin up 
to Ruckus’s snout and allowed the dog’s nose to quiver over it, 
imprinting on its little brain the man’s unique scent combina- 


tion of saliva, facial oil, and aftershave lotion. 
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She snapped her fingers once, then pointed to the exit. 
Ruckus trotted silently out of the restaurant with Alena, Trygg, 
and Dante following close behind. 

There was no breeze in the hotel to disturb the scent pool 
and it stretched out like an invisible snake in the hotel corri- 
dors; Ruckus had no more difficulty following it than if it had 
been a trail of breadcrumbs. Within minutes the dog had traced 
the scent to a hotel room. Alena patted the dog’s head, then 
snapped her fingers and pointed to the threshold of the door; 
Ruckus tested the air flowing out from the room and quietly lay 
down. 

Alena waved Ruckus and Trygg aside and positioned Dante 
so close to the door that his snout was almost touching the 
wood. Alena herself stood close enough to the peephole to 
prevent the man from catching any glimpse of the enormous 
animal crouching by her side. She knocked on the door, then 
watched the pinpoint of light in the center of the peephole; 
when she saw it darken, she flashed her most seductive smile 
and made a little wave. 

There was a pause—and then she heard the clack of the 
dead bolt retracting. When Alena snapped her fingers she felt 
the big dog’s sinewy flank tense against her thigh. 

As the door began to open she could hear the man say, 
“Look, lady, I’m not interested in any—” 

But before he could finish the sentence Alena threw her 
shoulder against the door and at the same moment signaled for 
Dante to strike. Alena kept driving forward and Dante threw 
his two-hundred-plus pounds into the fray as well, sending the 
door crashing open and the man sprawling backward into his 
room. The man was lean and athletic and he quickly attempted 
to regain his feet—but before he could even reach a crouching 
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position Dante was on top of him, pinning him to the carpet 
near the foot of the bed with jaws so massive that they com- 
pletely enveloped his neck. 

Alena stepped out into the hallway and waved Trygg and 
Ruckus into the room, then quietly closed the door. When she 
turned around she saw the man groping for a duffel bag rest- 
ing on the foot of the bed just a few inches from his hand. She 
walked over and kicked his hand away. 

“There better be dog biscuits in there” she said, upending 
the bag and dumping its contents onto the bedspread. There 
were rolled socks and boxer briefs and a Dopp kit made of 
brown leather—and there was a handgun. 

Alena took the gun from the bed and held it up. “Were you 
planning to shoot my dog?” she asked. 

He didn’t answer. 

“Cause that would have made me very, very angry”’ 

The man grabbed at Dante’s snout with his left hand. 

“Don't,” Alena said. “Everybody tries it, but it never works. 
You try to pry him off and he’ll close your windpipe just like 
stepping on a hose. And if I make a little twisting motion with 
my fist—well, we don’t want to leave housekeeping with a 
mess like that. So why don’t you just relax while I have a look 
around?” 

Alena glanced around the hotel room; it looked largely 
undisturbed, barely lived in. “Looks like you're not planning to 
stay long,’ she said. She opened the closet and spotted a canvas 
drag bag lying on the top shelf. “This your rifle?” She took it 
down, unzipped it, and slid it out onto the bed. It was a bolt- 
action rifle with a walnut stock and a long black telescopic 
scope that widened at the fore end like a flashlight. 

“Careful with that,’ the man said. 
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“Good idea,’ Alena said. “We wouldn't want to shoot any- 
body, now would we?” 

She took a quick look in the bathroom and saw nothing on 
the counter but a toothbrush and a rumpled towel—and across 
from the counter, a heart-shaped bathtub. She just stood there, 
staring at it for a minute—then she charged out into the bed- 
room. “You've got a heart-shaped bathtub,’ she said to the man. 

“So?” 

“Do all the rooms have those?” 

“How would I know?” 

“I thought nobody had those anymore. I thought they were 
old-fashioned? 

“Lady, would you like to take a bath in my tub?” 

“No, wise guy, I wouldn't.’ Alena was furious. Not only did 
Nick leave just before the wedding, not only did he drive to the 
Poconos without her, but he had a heart-shaped bathtub! It was 
exactly like the one she had always imagined, only she wasn't 
sitting in it. She imagined Nick soaking in his own tub right 
now... What am I forgetting? Soap? Bubble bath? Wife? 

I'm gonna strangle that guy. 

On the nightstand beside the bed she spotted a wallet. She 
opened it, pulled out all the plastic cards, and tossed the wallet 
aside. She sat down on the end of the bed where she could see the 
man’s face and looked at the first of his credit cards—a Capital 
One Visa. She read the name from the card: “Blake Brenton” 

“All you had to do was ask,’ the man said. 

“Arent you the helpful one? She continued to shuffle through 
the stack. She found an American Express business card, a 
Wachovia ATM card, and a driver's license from the state of 
Virginia. She looked down at him. “Virginia—what part?” 

“Dumfries—it’s on the license? 
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“‘Tve heard of Dumfries. Where is that?” 

“Virginia.” 

“You're a funny guy”’ 

The next card in the pile was one of the man’s business 
cards. Alena held it up and looked at it; in the left-hand cor- 
ner was the blue-and-gold seal of the FBI. “Special Agent 
Blake Brenton,’ she read. “Critical Incident Response Group, 
Quantico, Virginia” She looked down at his face again. “You’re 
FBI” 

“You can read,” he said. 

“What are you doing in the Poconos?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Do you really want to make me mad?” 

“Do you really want to screw around with a federal agent? 
‘Cause that’s what you're doing, lady. Now call off your dog 
before J get mad.” 

“Keep your shirt on,’ she said. “I want to ask a few questions 
first.’ 

“I don't have to answer any questions,” 

“You do if you want to get off the floor’ 

“How would you like it if 1 had your dog impounded?” 

“How would you like it if 1 dropped your pretty rifle in a 
Dumpster somewhere? I'll bet that would go over big back at 
Quantico. ‘What happened to your rifle, Blake?’ ‘A girl took it 
from me.” 

Brenton let out a groan. “What do you want to know?” 

“I’m looking for my fiancé—a guy named Nick Polchak’” 

“What happened to him?” 

“I don't know. I can’t find him, and we're getting married 
tomorrow.’ 

“He's marrying you?” 
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“Yeah.” 

“Good luck to him.’ 

At that, Alena dropped to her knees beside Brenton’s head 
and bent down until her face was just a few inches from his. 
“Now you listen to me,” she said. “I’m getting married tomor- 
row and | can't find my fiancé. I should be back home right 
now making little sandwiches for the reception, but instead 
I've been on the road for two days tracking my fiancé all over 
eastern Pennsylvania. I know youre an FBI agent, and I’m sure 
youre a real tough guy and you've probably had to deal with 
all kinds of desperate characters before—but trust me, mister, 
you don’t want to mess around with a woman who’s planning 
a wedding.” 

“I don’t know any Nick Polchak,” he said. 

“He's staying in this hotel. He left this morning just before 
you did. He drove out to meet somebody, and when he did, 
somebody took a shot at him.’ 

“And you think it was me?” 

“He shows up here, you show up here, somebody takes 
a shot at him, and you just happen to have a rifle—what a 
coincidence” 

“Why would I want to shoot your fiancé?” 

“That’s what I’m asking you. You’re no hunter, Mr. Brenton. 
This place is five hours from Quantico and there are plenty of 
woods in Virginia. What's the rifle for?” 

“It’s part of my job?’ 

“What's your job?” 

“I'm with the Hostage Rescue Team, okay? You saw my 
business card—the Critical Incident Response Group. We res- 
cue people, lady, we don’t take potshots at them” 

Alena sat back on her heels. “The Hostage Rescue Team?” 
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“Maybe you've heard of us—we’re the good guys.’ 

“You didn’t try to kill Nick?” 

“Lady—I'm very good with that rifle. If I wanted to kill your 
fiancé, he'd be dead right now” 

Alena considered his answer, then stood up. “If I tell my dog 
to let you go, are you gonna be grumpy about it? Cause I can 
take your guns with me” 

“Just go,’ he said. 

“Nobody likes a bad sport” 

“Lady—go’’ 

Alena opened the door and waved Ruckus and Trygg out 
into the hallway. She waited until they were well down the hall, 
then snapped her fingers and called Dante off. The big dog 
released the man’s throat and bolted for the door, and Alena 
slammed the door behind them. 


Blake Brenton took out his cell phone and punched in a num- 
ber. “It’s Brenton,” he said, wiping at his neck with the back 
of his hand. “She was just here. This is getting out of hand, 
Ed—we’ve got to do this thing tonight.” 
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lena charged into the sheriff’s office and stopped in 

front of his desk with both fists planted defiantly on 

her hips. Behind her, the door banged against the wall 
so hard that it sounded like the brittle glass might shatter; the 
frame rebounded from the wall and vibrated to a stop, point- 
ing toward the center of the room. Alena’s three dogs entered 
the office a moment later and took sitting positions beside their 
master, panting as if they'd been working hard to keep up. 

Alena glared at Yanuzzi. “Remember me?” 

Yanuzzi looked up from his paperwork and nodded at the 
door. “Would you mind closing that? We get flies.” 

“Flies are drawn to things that stink,’ Alena said. “Nick 
taught me that.” 

Yanuzzi got up from his desk, walked around to the door, 
and quietly closed it. “Is something on your mind, Ms. Savard?” 

“Yeah—I want to know why you lied to me” 

“About what?” 

“You told me the Paradise Motor Lodge was the best hotel 
in town. That’s a lie” 

“It’s the best hotel in town that takes pets—maybe I should 
have been more specific. You seemed attached to those mutts 
of yours; I figured you wouldn't want to leave them in the car” 

“That's the only reason you sent me there?” 

“Why else?” 

“I met this guy named Odell. He told me about another 
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hotel in town, one that you forgot to mention—the Mountain 
View Lodge” 

“Yeah, I heard about you and Odell. Charlie Dorfman 
stopped by—he was all smiles. He told me about the ware- 
house—about what your dog did. I’m impressed? 

“Stop changing the subject. The Mountain View Lodge is 
on the opposite end of town from that dump you sent me to.” 

R507 4 

“Guess who just happens to be staying at the Mountain 
View Lodge? My fiancé—Nick’” 

“Then you found him—good for you” 

“No, I didn’t—but I would have found him if you had told 
me about the Mountain View Lodge in the first place. Why 
didn’t you?” 

“I told you— pets.” 

“Or maybe you didn’t want me to find Nick. Maybe you 
sent me to the other side of town so we wouldn't cross paths.” 

“Now, why wouldn't I want you to find your fiancé?” 

“That's what I'd like to know. You told me you never met 
Nick before—that was a lie too.” 

“Now look—” 

“T heard the story, Sheriff—about the weird guy who walked 
into the diner and started making accusations. | asked if any- 
body caught his name, and you know what they told me? ‘He 
didn’t say—he just started making accusations: A total stranger 
doesn't do that—not without telling you who he is first. Did you 
ever ask, ‘Who are you?’ You didn't, did you? That’s because you 
knew who he was.’ 

“That was the first time we ever met.” 

“You're lying—I can see it in your eyes. Why don’t you want 
me to find Nick?” 
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Yanuzzi slowly walked around to his desk and sat down 
again. “Okay, I lied. I met your fiancé once before—he stopped 
by here when he came to town two days ago.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that?” 

“Because it’s none of my business. Look, put yourself in my 
place: A man tells me he’s getting married in a few days, but 
here he is on some wild-goose chase in the Poconos. So I fig- 
ure, maybe the guy needs time to think. That’s his business, not 
mine.” 

“What ‘wild-goose chase’?” 

“What?” 

“Nick didn’t come all the way up here just to have time to 
think—he can think anywhere. Why did he stop to see you?” 

Yanuzzi hesitated. 

Alena stepped closer to the desk. “You think I should go 
home, don’t you? You think I should just drop the whole thing, 
and whenever my fiancé has had enough ‘time to think’ he'll 
come home to me and everything will be fine” 

“T told you that—you wouldn't listen” 

“Okay,” she said, “I'll go home—but not without some 
kind of explanation. I’ve gone to a lot of trouble, Sheriff—I’ve 
invested time and money. I think I deserve to know what’s 
going on before I leave.’ 

Yanuzzi looked at her for a moment. “Your fiancé told me 
that a friend of his was murdered in Philadelphia” 

“I know about that.’ 

“I used to have a deputy—he was killed in a hunting acci- 
dent last December. My deputy was working on a cold case; he 
couldn't solve it, so he took it down to the Vidocq Society in 


Philadelphia. Your fiancé’s friend was consulting on that case 
before he died” 
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“And Nick thought there might be a connection” 

“I told him it was probably just coincidence. He doesn't lis- 
ten any better than you do” 

“Yeah, we have a lot in common. What’s this cold case 
about?” 

“It doesn’t matter. It’s ancient history.’ 

“It's the reason Nick’s here—it matters. Just give me the 
basics, then I'll be on my way” 

“It happened about three years ago. There was an old man 
who lived over on Lake Wallenpaupack. He was an invalid: he 
had a home-care nurse who was supposed to look in on him, 
but one day the old man dropped dead. Some people thought 
the home-care nurse was negligent, but nobody could ever 
prove it” 

Alena waited, but there was nothing more. “That’s it?” 

“That's it—end of story,’ 

“Why is that case such a big deal?” 

“It’s not—that’s what I tried to tell your fiancé” 

“Nick thinks it is.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“He went to that lake house—he looked at the bedroom 
where that old man died. He ripped up the carpet and tore up 
part of the wall.” 

“Why would he do that?” 

“He was looking for something’ 

“How do you know this?” 

“Because I went to that lake house too.’ 

“You what?” 

“Thanks for filling me in on that cold case, Sheriff—I was miss- 
ing some pieces. There's just one thing I still don’t understand... If 
that case is no big deal, then why are you still lying to me?” 
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“Look, I’ve told you everything I—” 
Alena took a business card from her pocket and tossed it 
onto the desk in front of him. 


Blake Brenton 
Special Agent 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Critical Incident Response Group 
Quantico, Virginia 


Cc = 


SVS SN 


Yanuzzi stared at the card but said nothing. 

“He's staying at the Mountain View Lodge too,’ Alena 
said. “Seems like everybody is—except me. Somebody took a 
shot at Nick this morning—but you already knew that, didn’t 
you? Then I heard about a guy who’s staying at the Mountain 
View Lodge—a new guy in town—a guy with a rifle. But why 
would anybody be dragging around a rifle this time of year? 
So I stopped by his room to ask him, and guess what I found 
out? The guy works for the FBI—he said he’s with the Hostage 
Rescue Team down in Quantico. He’s one of the good guys, 
he says—he rescues people. Only I can’t figure out who would 
need to be rescued in a Podunk town like this. Any ideas?” 

Yanuzzi didn't respond. 

“Do you know this guy, Sheriff?” 

“No? 


“That's funny, ‘cause he seems to know you.” She reached 
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across the desk and turned the card over; on the back side the 
name “Ed Yanuzzi” and a phone number were scribbled in 
pencil. 

“This guy took a shot at my fiancé” Alena said, “and I think 
you know why. You want me to pack my bags and go home, 
Sheriff? Glad to—just as soon as you tell me what'’s going on.’ 

Yanuzzi looked at her. “Brenton’s here on assignment— 
that’s all I can tell you” 

“Sorry, that’s not good enough. I think I deserve to know—” 

They were interrupted by the trill of a cell phone; they both 
listened as it rang several times. 

“You might want to take that,” Yanuzzi said. “Who knows, it 
might be your long-lost fiancé” 

“Is that my phone? I never heard it ring before” Alena hur- 
riedly searched through her shoulder bag and found the phone; 
she checked the incoming number, but it wasn’t Nick’s. “Hello? 
Oh, Noah, it’s you—I didn’t recognize your number. What? 
Then the pictures worked—there was enough resolution? Well, 
what did you see? Can you tell me anything?” 

For the next few minutes Alena stood silently and listened. 
She finally said, “Okay—I got it. Yeah, you're right, it’s compli- 
cated—but I get the gist. I agree, we have to make sure—I'll head 
back over there now. Thanks, Noah—I really appreciate this” 

She dropped the phone back into her purse and turned for 
the door. 

“Where are you going?” Yanuzzi asked. 

“Back to that lake house,’ she said. “By the way, that cold 
case—the one you called ‘ancient history’? Well, it’s not history 


anymore.’ 
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he town of Honesdale was only a few miles north of 

Pine Summit and it took Nick less than ten minutes 

to get there on Highway 6. He had a couple of hours to 
kill before Donovan would arrive from DC, and if Donovan was 
right about Yanuzzi’s capacity for violence, then Pine Summit 
wasn't the place to hang out right now. But Nick hadn't driven 
to Honesdale just to hide out or to pass the time; Honesdale 
was the last known address for Curtis Medlin, the home-care 
nurse who had contributed to the death of George Hotchkiss— 
and Nick had a long list of questions for him. 

He planned to begin by asking Medlin the same basic ques- 
tions the police had undoubtedly asked him three years ago: 
What was your schedule of care for the old man? What services 
were you obligated to provide? When did you last visit him in 
his home? What condition was the old man in when you last 
saw him? Then, after Medlin finished lying, Nick planned to 
tell him about the puparia he discovered and to explain exactly 
what they meant. Next, he would summarize the charges that 
would be filed against Medlin and the probable prison sen- 
tence that would result from a verdict of negligent homicide. 
Finally, for the coup de grace, Nick planned to ask Medlin 
whether there was anyone else who might share responsibil- 
ity for what happened at the lake house. That’s when Medlin’s 
survival instincts would kick in, and that’s when Nick might 
finally discover what this case was all about. With luck, he 
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might even uncover the link to Marty Keller and to his old 
friend Pete Boudreau. 

Donovan's revelation about Yanuzzi’s true identity had 
come as a complete surprise to Nick, but it was welcome news. 
Yanuzzi was obviously withholding information about the 
death of his deputy, not to mention Yanuzzi’s possible connec- 
tion to the lake house case Keller had been working on when he 
died. Yanuzzi had no motivation to volunteer that information 
to Nick, and unfortunately Nick had no leverage over him—but 
once Yanuzzi was in custody, things would be different. Then 
he'd be needing to cut a deal, and there was no telling what kind 
of information he might be willing to trade in the process. 

Honesdale looked a lot like Hawley or Pine Summit—just a 
couple of main streets lined with old brick buildings and vinyl- 
sided houses that now housed retail shops and antique stores 
catering to tourists. He followed Park Street west of town until 
the houses became fewer and farther between—and in much 
greater need of repair. He finally found the address—just 
a tiny cracker box of a house set back from the road along a 
small creek. The siding looked newer than the roof, which was 
streaked with dark mildew; there was a tangle of utility lines 
dangling like spaghetti from the left side of the house, and on 
the opposite side a little gray satellite dish pointed up at the sky. 
Those were the only signs of modernization or improvement 
Nick saw; the house as a whole looked run-down to the point 
of abandonment. There was one sign of modest affluence, how- 
ever: a car parked on the grass in front of the house—it looked 
almost new. Nick made a mental note—that was another ques- 
tion for Medlin: “Nice car—when did you buy it?” 

The car at least told him that someone was home. Whether 
or not Medlin would be willing to talk to him was another 
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matter, but he had nothing to lose by trying. The single-lane 
gravel drive came to an abrupt end fifty feet from the house, so 
Nick followed the lead of the other car and pulled off onto the 
grass to park. 

He got out of his car and looked at the house; he saw 
ground-floor windows half open—another hopeful indication 
of occupancy. “Hello!” he called out—it seemed like a friendly 
gesture, and it might set a good tone for a conversation that 
could turn bad quickly. “Anybody home? I’m not a salesman, if 
that’s what you’re wondering.’ 

There was no answer from the house. 

He walked to the front door; there was a small concrete pad 
that functioned as a landing. He searched for a doorbell but 
found none, so he knocked and waited... 

Still no response. 

He decided that his only recourse was to circle the house 
and discreetly look in the windows, hoping to find Medlin nap- 
ping on a sofa somewhere. The window to his right that faced 
the front of the house opened into a small room that proba- 
bly once served as a living room or parlor; now it looked like 
a garage in desperate need of a sale. He rounded the corner 
and skipped the next window—it would open into the same 
room. The next window he came to was smaller and higher 
and the panes were made of privacy glass—obviously a bath- 
room. Nick put his ear to the wall and listened for the sound 
of a vent fan; he heard nothing. He stepped back from the win- 
dow and looked; he could see daylight from the interior of the 
house. The bathroom door was apparently open—that meant 
the room was most likely unoccupied. 

The next window opened into the kitchen. Nick cupped his 
hands against the glass and began to scan the room from left 
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to right—but when his eyes came to the center of the room he 
stopped. He saw the body of a man slumped over a small dining 
table with his head lying in a pool of blood. 

Nick had never seen Curtis Medlin before, but he had no 
doubt as to the victim's identity. It wasn’t simply that the house 
belonged to Medlin or that Medlin lived alone—it was the 
fact that Nick had questions for him, and that could be reason 
enough for someone to want him dead. 

Well, someone got his wish. 

Nick returned to the front of the house with the half-open 
parlor window and checked the street for passing cars before 
using his keys to pry the screen from the window frame. He 
slipped through the window and made his way down a short 
hallway and into the kitchen. 

He looked at the disposition of the victim's body: slumped 
directly forward in his chair, his head turned neatly to the right, 
exposing a gaping bullet wound on the right side of the skull. 
His arms dangled straight down on either side, with his right 
hand almost pointing to a 9-mm slide-action handgun on the 
linoleum floor. 

Nick almost laughed—it had to be the clumsiest attempt to 
fake a suicide he had ever seen. The guy was dead all right, but 
nothing else about the scenario rang true. It was too neat—too 
orderly—too predictable. Whoever set this up was a complete 
amateur; people just didn’t understand the physics of a bullet 
penetrating bone or the sometimes bizarre behavior of muscle 
and tissue and blood. Bodies don't gently slump forward, heads 
don't turn sideways in comfortable resting positions, and guns 
don't fall neatly by your side—those things only happen on TV 
because the director has to keep the action in the frame. In 
real life, skulls recoil, muscles convulse in cadaveric response, 
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bodies are discovered in grotesque and gawking postures, and 
blood turns up in the strangest of places. 

This setup was so obvious that for a moment Nick won- 
dered if it might have been intended that way; maybe it was 
supposed to look like a setup to keep him from considering 
something else. But Nick had no idea what that “something 
else” might be, and he had learned a long time ago that when 
it came to murder, the simplest explanation was usually the 
best. Human beings just didn’t seem to think clearly when they 
started killing each other, which Nick found surprising since 
they seemed to do it so often. 

He bent down over the body and adjusted his glasses to 
get a closer look. He found blowfly eggs oviposited around the 
wound like finely grated cheese; he looked at the face and saw 
more eggs around the nostrils and in the moist corners of the 
eyes and mouth. No surprise there; the weather was warm and 
the windows had been left open—and no screen will stop a 
blowfly for long. What Nick found significant was that none 
of the eggs had hatched yet. At this time of year and in these 
temperatures the eggs would hatch in approximately a day, indi- 
cating that the body hadn't been here much longer than that. 

There were variables, of course: Blowfly activity all but 
ceases at night, so if the murder had occurred at night, the 
blowflies might not have found the body until the next morn- 
ing. And if the window screens were all intact, they might have 
slowed the blowflies’ access to the body. It was impossible to 
tell exactly without further study, but Nick's best guess was that 
Medlin had been dead no more than two days. 

He pulled out a kitchen chair and sat down. Part of him 
felt disappointed—he had such a fine list of questions and now 
he would never get a chance to ask them. Worse than that, he 
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was going to miss the chance to see the look on Medlin’s face 
when he was caught in a flat-out lie—and he wouldn't get to see 
that look of frantic desperation when Medlin started naming 
names. Nick hated to miss those things—they were part of his 
ongoing study of the irrational nature of the human species. 
That was the part of an investigation that Nick enjoyed most— 
the equivalent of studying a living insect under a microscope. 
He looked at Medlin and sadly shook his head; unfortunately, 
the problem with living specimens was that they had a habit of 
wriggling off the slide. 

But overall, Nick was still satisfied with his visit. He didn’t 
need to ask his list of questions; Medlin was answering them 
right now, just by the way he was lying there. 

The back door showed no sign of forced entry; neither did 
the front. That meant someone Medlin knew had walked right 
into his house and put a gun to his head—and the unknown 
assailant had been motivated to commit this act within the last 
two days. 

Bingo. 
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t was evening by the time Alena reached the lake house; 

the sun had already set behind the pines to the west and 

the sky was darkening fast. She knocked hard on the door 
and waited; a moment later a light went on in the foyer and the 
door swung open. 

Duncan Malone looked at her. “You said you'd call first next 
time.’ 

“Yeah, sorry. | wrapped up a job over in Pine Summit faster 
than I expected and I thought I’d squeeze yours in. You seemed 
to be ina hurry last time” 

“How long is this gonna take?” 

“Not long, I promise.” 

Malone looked at the dogs. “Uh-uh—no dogs this time” 

“T explained about that.” 

“You also said you'd keep them in line, but I saw one of 
them up on the bed last time—remember? Leave them in the 
truck this time” 

“But—” 

“Lady—either leave them in the truck or come back with- 
out them?” 

Alena reluctantly locked the dogs in the truck and returned 
to the house. “Okay, no dogs—are you happy now? Let’s do this 
thing’ 


‘Aren't you forgetting something?” 
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“What?” 

“Tools? Or were you just planning to take more measure- 
ments?” 

“Oh, right. Well, I thought I’d—” 

“You want to tell me what you're really doing here?” 

Alena blinked. “What do you mean?” 

“You're no carpenter, lady—you don’t even dress like one. 
You don't have any tools in that truck of yours, do you? And 
what's with the canine corps?” 

“Okay,’ she mumbled. “I’m not really a carpenter” 

“Yeah, I figured—yourre a lousy liar” 

“I'm really a pretty good liar” she said. “I’m just in a hurry 
right now’ 

“What's this all about?” 

“You know that ‘idiot’ who was here before—the one who 
tore up your carpet and wall? Well... that idiot is my fiancé” 

“You're kidding” 

“Believe me, right now I wish I was. We're getting married 
tomorrow in Virginia and I can’t find him?’ 

“He was just here a couple days ago.’ 

“I know—but I don’t know where he went next. I knew he 
came to this house; I thought if I could figure out what he was 
doing here I might know where he went. See, your house is part 
of a mystery. An old man died here—you told me about him 
yourself, remember? The previous owner, you said. Well, the 
old man was sick before he died and there was a nurse who was 
supposed to take care of him—only he didn’t”” 

“He didn’t?” 

“No—and my fiancé can prove it? 

“He can? How?” 
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“Look—if you'll just let me back in that bedroom for five 
minutes, I promise I’ll explain everything. No kidding, five min- 
utes—that’s all I need” 

Malone paused. “Okay,” he said, “but no dogs” 

“They're already locked up?’ 

When they reached the bedroom Alena immediately pulled 
back the carpet and exposed the base of the wall. She walked 
around to the nightstand and opened the top drawer. 

“Hey, Malone said. 

“Sorry—I need some Q-tips and some kind of container.” 

She went back to the wall and began to search along the 
crack while Malone watched her. 

“What are you doing down there?” he asked. 

“The old man died right here,’ she said. “And he lay on the 
carpet for a long time before anybody found him?’ 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because certain kinds of flies are attracted to dead bod- 
ies. The females lay their eggs on the body, then the eggs hatch 
and turn into maggots, then the maggots grow up and turn 
into more flies—and that all takes time.” She pried out one of 
the little puparia, placed it in her cupped hand, and held it out 
to him. “See this? That’s called a puparium. It’s sort of like a 
cocoon—it's what the maggots leave behind when they turn 
into grown-up flies. See, when the maggots are ready to turn 
into adults, they crawl away from the body and look for some- 
place private where they can hide. Nick knew that—he knew 
this crack along the wall is where they'd have to go. That's why 
he ripped up your carpet—to look for these” 

“So what do they prove?” 

“Like I said, it all takes time. Nick knows exactly how long it 
takes for a fly to grow from an egg to a maggot and then crawl 
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away from the body. He found these puparia in the wall, so he 
knows the body had to be here at least that long” 

“I get that,’ Malone said. “But you said there was a nurse 
who was supposed to take care of the old man, only he didn’t— 
and you could prove it” 

“That's right, and this is the really cool part. See, different 
kinds of flies are attracted to different sorts of things—you just 
have to know what kind of fly it is, and an expert can tell just 
by looking at these cocoons they leave behind. The last time | 
was here I collected a few and I took pictures of them with my 
cell phone—I sent them to a guy down at NC State who knows 
all about this stuff, just like Nick does. And you know what? It 
turns out these are special flies—I can’t pronounce the name— 
but they’re not attracted to dead bodies at all” 

“Then what are they doing here?” 

“They’re attracted to feces and urine—and that’s all. Get it? 
That means the nurse wasn’t taking care of the old man—not 
for a long time. That’s why the flies were attracted to him” 

“But—if that’s true, wouldn't the police have found the body 
that way?” 

“Not if somebody cleaned him up after he was dead—and 
somebody did” 

“How do you know?” 

“My dog told me.” 

Malone just looked at her. 

“My three-legged dog—the one you saw up on that bed last 
time—she’s a cadaver dog. She’s trained to detect the scent of 
human remains, and whenever she does, she lies down. That’s 
called her ‘alert’—that’s how she tells me she’s found something. 
Well, she found something all right—and it was up on that bed” 

“I’m not following you,’ Malone said. 
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Alena pointed to the bed. “The old man was lying there; 
he was in really bad shape because nobody was taking care 
of him—nobody was even bathing him. Maybe he was suf- 
fering; maybe he figured nobody was ever going to come—so 
he dragged himself out of bed and collapsed right there, and 
that’s where he died. His body lay here for days—long enough 
for those maggots to drop away from his body and crawl to the 
wall. Then somebody came along and found him—somebody 
who didn’t want the cops to find him in that condition—so 
he hoisted him up onto the bed and cleaned him up before he 
called the police. Guess who that ‘somebody’ was.” 

“The nurse,’ Malone said. 

“That’s right—he was the only one with motive. Get it now? 
My dog found the scent of death in two places, but a man can die 
only in one—so somebody must have moved him after he died” 

“That was three years ago,’ Malone said. “Your dog can still 
tell?” 

“Yep. When a body starts to break down it releases fluids— 
‘exudate, Nick calls it, but in my business we just call it ‘stinker 
juice. The stuff gets into carpets, mattresses, soil, whatever the 
body happens to be lying on—and once it’s there a dog can find 
it. Trygg’s amazing—she can find anything” 

“And you can prove all this—in court, I mean?” 

“If I can collect enough specimens. See, the guy down at 
NC State—the fly expert—I sent him only a couple of photos. 
He says they'll want more than photos in court—they’ll want 
the real thing. He says the more specimens I collect, the more 
positive the ID and the stronger the case. Don’t worry—it’ll 
only take a few minutes.” She bent down again and resumed the 
task of prying the fragile little capsules from their hiding place 
and dropping them one by one into the pill container. 
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“And your fiancé figured all this out?” 

“We both did. Nick figured out the bug part, but Trygg 
found the scent on the mattress—that’s the part that really 
points the finger at that nurse. The bugs only prove that the 
nurse was negligent; the mattress proves he was trying to cover 
it up, and that’s what'll send him to jail” 

“Then your fiancé doesn’t know yet?” 

“Not 'til I can find him. I can’t wait to see the look on Nick’s 
face when I tell him—he’ll think twice before he leaves me 
behind again” 

“What about that fly expert down at NC State—did you tell 
him?” 

Alena turned and looked at him. 

“I knew I should have gotten rid of that mattress” Malone 
said. 

He was pointing a gun at her head. 
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ick sat up straight and watched the vehicle’s headlights 

as they approached; the car was definitely slowing 

down. Nick had pulled his own car off the road about 
fifty yards ahead and tucked it in behind a stand of pitch pines 
where he would have a clear view of the road. Through the blind- 
ing glare of the approaching headlights he could make out only a 
single passenger, in the driver’s seat. It had to be Donovan—it was 
only the third vehicle that had passed in the last half hour and 
the only one to show any interest in the obscure side road that 
led down to Yanuzzi’s cabin. The car slowed to a stop, flashed its 
brights once, and began to turn. 

Nick gave it a few seconds, then started his own engine and 
followed. 

The other car had already rolled to a stop and killed its 
lights by the time Nick pulled up beside it. He looked over at 
the hunting cabin to make sure there were no signs of activity 
before he switched on his dome lights and nodded a greeting to 
the other car. Donovan did the same, and both men got out of 
their cars and quietly shut their doors. 

Donovan took in the surroundings. “When you told me this 
place was out of the way, you weren't kidding—I think my GPS 
gave up the ghost. Why did you pick this place?” 

“The cabin belongs to Ed Yanuzzi” 

Donovan gave Nick a look. “Are we talking about Tony 
Womack—the guy you think tried to shoot you this morning?” 
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“That's him—it happened right here” 

“Nick, why in the world would you risk coming back?” 

“Does it seem ridiculous to you?” 

“It sure does.” 

“Then it’ll seem ridiculous to him. This is the place he 
tried to kill me, Donovan—he’d never expect me to come 
back here.” 

“Maybe that’s because he doesn't think you're an idiot” 

“Tll try to take that as a compliment’ 

“If this is Womack’s place, how did you know he wouldn't 
be here?” 

“It’s a hunting cabin. Nothing’s in season right now” 

“What if he comes out here just to get away?” 

“You know, you're starting to depress me. If you're going to 
worry about all the things that might go wrong, we'll be here all 
night.” 

“I thought that was the plan.” 

“Well, I don’t plan to spend the whole night depressed, so 
lighten up.” Nick walked over to the cabin and pointed to a 
splintered half-inch hole in one of the wooden posts; then he 
stepped up onto the porch and leaned against the post just as 
he had done that morning before the shot was fired. 

Donovan nodded. “Yeah, I'd say that was a close call. You’ve 
had closer, but it definitely qualifies” 

“Yanuzzi said somebody was just trying to run me off—he 
said I was too big a target to miss.” 

“That all depends on range and windage,’ Donovan said. “It 
also depends on how good the guy was who was taking the shot.’ 

“What if it was Yanuzzi?” 

“Then he was telling the truth, he was trying to run you 
off—or you'd be dead right now-’ 
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“I can't figure out why the guy would want to run me off.” 

“Are you kidding? Even I want to run you off sometimes.” 

Nick turned to the cabin door and tried the knob. “That’s 
odd? 

“What?” 

“The door—it’s unlocked” 

“Was it locked when you came out here before?” 

“I’m not sure.” 

“That’s kind of important, Nick—if it was locked the last 
time, that means somebody’s been out here since” 

“Well, we're here now and the door’s open, so we might as 
well go in. No sense worrying about Yanuzzi; he isn’t going to 
show up at this time of night.’ 

“You sure about that?” 

“There you go again—Mister Negativity.” 

Nick pushed open the door and stepped into the darkness. 
He remembered the location of one of the wall sconces; he 
felt around until he found a box of kitchen matches and lit the 
wick—the lamp cast a warm orange light over the cabin. 

Donovan shut the door. “Just one lamp,” he said, “and keep 
the shades down—no sense advertising that we're here.” 

Nick stood in the center of the cabin with his hands on his 
hips, looking around the room. “It just doesn’t make sense” he 
said. 

“What doesn’t?” 

“Yanuzzi had a deputy, a guy named Marty Keller; Keller 
was killed back in December” 

“Killed how?” 

“Hunting accident—at least, that was the official ruling” 

“But you're not convinced” 


“No, I’m not. Keller was married; after he died his widow 
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moved away, but she comes back to visit from time to time— 
and guess where she stays whenever she’s in town? Right here 
at the Yanuzzi Inn.’ 

“Seems a bit obvious” 

“That's what I thought. Funny thing is, Yanuzzi told me all 
about it? 

“He did?” 

“Lasked him why he told me and he said it was because he has 
nothing to hide. He said his wife knows all about it—that they just 
loan out the cabin so the woman won't have to pay for a hotel.” 

“You buy that?” 

“No? 

“Why not?” 

“Because I met the woman.” 

“Where? Here?” 

“This is where she stays. I met her here the other night 
and we had a long talk. She just didn’t strike me as a grieving 
widow.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, for one thing .. . she was flirting with me” 

“She was flirting with you? How do you know?” 

“How do I know? How would anybody know?” 

“I know how anybody would know—I'm just not sure how 
you would know. Was she emitting some kind of chemical 
indicator?” 

“Be serious. You know, she could have been the one who 
fired that shot. She’s the one who called and asked me to meet 
her here, and then she didn’t show up. Yanuzzi said she left 
town the day before, but maybe not.’ 

“You think she took the shot?” 

“It's possible—she would have had the same motive as 
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Yanuzzi. I hate it when a woman flirts with you and then tries 
to kill you” 

“Has that happened to you a lot?” 

“Well... there was my high school prom? 

Donovan sat down on the leather sofa. “Describe this 
woman to me.’ 

“Medium height, athletic build, short dark hair. She was 
attractive.’ 

“You found her attractive.” 

“I didn't say I found her attractive—I said she was attractive.” 

“Attractive to you.” 

“There was nobody else there, Donovan. What are you try- 
ing to say?” 

“I’m just making a simple observation: You met a woman 
and you found her attractive’ 

‘SOU 

“Did you flirt back?” 

Nick squinted at him. “What's with you tonight? You're 
even weirder than usual.’ 

“Answer the question, Nick: Did you flirt back?” 

“Donovan, I’m engaged to be married” 

“You're reminding me? Answer the question” 

“No—I didn’t flirt back.” 

“Did you enjoy the fact that she was flirting with you?” 

“Is there a point to this fascinating discussion?” 

“The point is, you're getting married tomorrow, Nick— 
right about now you should be singing ‘I Only Have Eyes for 
You: Is that the way you feel about Alena? Or are you still look- 
ing around?” 

“I just came out here to do an interview” 

“You drove all the way out here” 
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“That's right?” 

“Just to do an interview” 

BY eSi, 

“With a woman. Late at night. 

“Do I need to use smaller words? You seem to be having 
trouble following.” 

“Nick, do you mind if I give you a piece of marital advice?” 

“I wish you wouldn't” 

“Just shut up and listen. When a man is married—or wants 
to be—he does not drive to a remote place in the wee hours of 
the morning to meet with a lonely widow” 

“Alena trusts me.” 

“Really? What did she say when you told her about this little 
‘interview ?” 

Nick didn’t reply. 

“You didn’t tell her, did you?” 

“We've had cell phone problems’” 

“When’s the last time you talked to Alena?” 

Nick paused. “What day is this?” 

Donovan shook his head. “I told you this would happen. 
You get started on something and you lose track of time—you 
lose track of everything except the thing you're working on. You 
know what I think?” 

“No, but I’m sure you're about to tell me” 

“I don’t think you want to get married.” 

“That’s ridiculous.” 

“Is it? Why haven't you called Alena?” 

“I told you—” 

“Have you missed her, Nick? Have you even thought about 
her?” 


“I've been... preoccupied” 
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“Nick, you're getting married tomorrow—preoccupied with 
what? What’s so important that it makes you forget your own 
fiancée? What is important to you, Nick—what is it you really 
want?” 

Before Nick could reply the cabin door burst open and two 
hooded figures stepped into the room; one held a shotgun at 
waist-level, while the other swung a revolver back and forth 
between Nick and Donovan. 

“Hands up, both of you,’ the man with the revolver said. 
“Lock your fingers behind your head—drop ‘em before I say so 
and you won't have a head anymore’ 

Nick and Donovan both complied. 

“Shut the door,’ the man told his partner. “We need a little 
privacy. When the door was sealed and the cabin was quiet 
again, the man who held the revolver pulled the pillowcase 
from his head. 

“If it isn’t Tony Womack,’ Donovan said. “Or do I call you 
‘Ed Yanuzzi’? I hear you're a sheriff now—glad to see you've 
been making yourself useful.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Special Agent Nathan Donovan—and you’re under arrest” 

“That’s real funny. Turn around.” 

When he turned, Yanuzzi lifted the back of Donovan’s 
jacket and pulled the handgun from his waistband holster. “I 
see the Bureau’s still handing out the Glock 23,” he said. 

“It's a good weapon,’ Donovan replied. “Want me to show 
you how it works?” 

“No, thanks. I'll take that backup .40 caliber from your 
ankle holster too?” 


Yanuzzi shoved his revolver against the base of Donovan’s 
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spine while he knelt down and removed the gun from under 
Donovan's trouser leg. 

“What happens now?” Nick asked. 

“We roast marshmallows around the fire” Yanuzzi said. 
“What do you think, Polchak?” 

“This was never about Marty Keller’s widow, was it?” 

“I tried to tell you that—you didn’t believe me” 

“And it wasn’t about that cold case either—it was all about 
you hiding out from the FBI. That's why you shot your dep- 
uty, and that’s why you killed Pete Boudreau. You didn’t want a 
Vidocq investigator digging around here—there was too big a 
risk that he might dig up something about yow” 

Yanuzzi tossed handcuffs to Nick and Donovan. “See those 
water pipes on the wall? Get down on your knees and cuff your- 
selves to them—I won't tell you twice.’ 

The two men knelt down facing the wall and chained their 
wrists to the thick iron pipes. 

“How did you know we'd be here?” Donovan asked. 

“IT have my sources.” 

“I don't get it,” Nick said. “How does killing us solve your 
problem?” 

“You are my problem,’ Yanuzzi said. “I told you to leave it 
alone, Polchak, but no—you had to keep pushing. You just had 
to call your buddy here from the FBI, didn’t you? Now he’s here 
to take me in—so what am I supposed to do? Don't blame me 
for what happens next—you brought it on yourself” 

“Am I supposed to apologize?” 

“No—you're supposed to disappear” 

“Don't you think people will come looking for us?” Nick 


asked. 
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“I doubt anybody cares what happens to you. They'll come 
looking for your friend here—but by the time they do I'll be 
long gone. This just buys me some time.” 

Yanuzzi turned to his partner and nodded to the door; the 
man opened it and held it for Yanuzzi. Yanuzzi stopped in the 
doorway and looked back at the two men kneeling against the 
wall. “This cabin is a great place to think things over he said. 
“You might want to give it a try—it’s the last chance you'll ever 


” 


get. 
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he two men stepped out into the darkness and closed 
the cabin door behind them, leaving Nick and Donovan 
alone. 

Nick turned to his fellow prisoner: “Where are they going?” 

“My guess is to walk the property;’ Donovan said. “They 
probably want to make sure there aren't any neighbors out 
relaxing on their decks when two gunshots go off” 

“That should give us a few minutes anyway,’ 

“I recognized Womack,’ Donovan said, “but who’s the guy 
with the hood?” 

“No idea. Maybe just some guy from town who doesn’t 
want to be incriminated later” 

Donavan tugged on his handcuffs. “I don’t think that’s 
gonna be a problem” 

Nick sat down and planted his feet against the wall, one on 
either side of the water pipe, and began to pull hard—the pipe 
didn’t budge. 

Donovan watched. “Are you kidding? That’s cast-iron pipe.” 

“Maybe there’s some way to loosen it.’ 

“Good idea—see if you can get the monkey wrench from 
my back pocket.” 

“This is no time to be sarcastic, Donovan. You're in law 
enforcement—don't you carry a handcuff key?” 

“Sure do.” 

“Where is it?” 
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“In the car, with my handcuffs—why don’t you run out and 
get it for me?” 

Nick moaned. 

“We weren't planning on picking up Womack until morn- 
ing, remember? I left everything in the car.’ 

Nick looked up at the wall sconce. “If I could reach that oil 
lamp with my foot, I might be able to knock it off the wall. It 
would set fire to the cabin—somebody might spot the flames.” 

“Way out here? They'd think it was a campfire. And even if 
somebody did spot the fire, by the time they got here we'd both 
look like shish kebabs. Thanks—I'd rather be shot” 

“Have you got any ideas?” 

“Don't look at me? 

“You're an FBI agent, aren't you? Don't they train you people 
for situations like this? What am | paying taxes for?” 

“You want an idea, Nick? Here’s an idea for you: Why don't 
you chew off one of your limbs like a badger does when it’s 
caught in a trap?” 

Nick looked at him. “What's eating you?” 

“Gee, I don't know. Maybe it’s dying—that always puts me 
in a foul mood?” 

“There has to be some way out of this” 

“You think so? We're in the middle of nowhere and nobody 
even knows we're here. We're chained to a wall, and two guys 
with guns are coming back in just a couple of minutes—and 
they have no reason to negotiate. Face it, Nick, we just ran out 
of luck this time? 

“Sorry,’ Nick mumbled. “I didn’t think things would get this 
serious. 

“You didn’t think? You didn’t think it would matter if you 
left Virginia less than a week before your wedding. You didn’t 
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think the Philadelphia police would care if you violated a crime 
scene and stole phone records. You didn’t think your fiancée 
would mind if you drove up to the Poconos on some wild-goose 
chase—and you didn’t think Yanuzzi would come back to this 
cabin tonight either. Sounds to me like you haven't been doing 
much thinking lately.’ 

“Tt was a calculated risk,’ Nick said. 

“Whose risk, Nick? Do you ever think about anybody 
besides yourself? You're not the only one chained to a wall here, 
you know. Do you have any idea how many times you've called 
me and put me in harm’s way just to get you out of some tight 
spot? Okay, I’m an FBI agent—maybe | signed up for this kind 
of thing. But what about my wife—did you ever think about 
Macy? And we have a baby now—or did you forget that? They 
depend on me, so you put them in harm’s way too—did you fac- 
tor that into your ‘calculated risk’? How’s Macy gonna feel when 
I don’t come home tomorrow—or ever again? She always knew 
it was a possibility, but that won't make the reality any easier: 

Nick said nothing. 

“But you have no idea what I’m talking about, do you? 
‘Cause you've got nothing to lose. Nothing to risk, nothing to 
lose, nobody to leave behind—for you, life is just the next case. 
You've been that way ever since I’ve known you, but I was dumb 
enough to think maybe you'd changed—maybe you'd grown up 
a little. | mean, you actually asked a woman to marry you—that 
seemed pretty grown-up to me. And | was happy for you—for 
both of you—until a few days before the wedding when you just 
upped and disappeared, and that’s when I knew you were the 
same ol’ Nick. How will Alena feel when you don’t come home 
tomorrow—or do you even care about that? Do you ever think 
about the way she feels? Do you think about how your choices 
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might affect her? You asked a woman to marry you, Nick—do 
you think marriage is a promise that you don't make until your 
wedding day? ’Cause | got news for you. You started making 
promises the minute you let that woman fall in love with you’ 

Donovan brought his right leg up and kicked at the water 
pipe, but it showed no sign of giving way; he finally gave up and 
slumped forward with his head resting against the wall. “I'll tell 
you something, Nick, I’m glad you won't be marrying Alena— 
she deserves better. I said it before and I'll say it again: You don't 
really want to get married—you don’t know what you want. 
You're about to die and you never figured out what you want in 
life. I can't think of anything sadder than that.” 

Nick just stared at the floor ... He knew Donovan was 
right—for Nick, life had always been about the next case, and 
he didn't really understand why. What was he really doing here, 
anyway? Why was this case so important—why were any of 
them important? Sure, Pete Boudreau had been a friend, and 
yes, Pete Boudreau was dead—but why did Nick have to be the 
one to figure things out? And why now—why two days before 
his wedding? Was this case really that time-sensitive? Couldn't 
it wait? Couldn't he wait? Or was he just like a pit bull with a 
pork chop anytime a puzzle happened to present itself, no mat- 
ter how big or small? 

Nick wondered if Donovan was right about something 
else: Maybe he wasn't really ready to get married. That’s what 
Donovan was thinking—that he left town a week before the 
wedding just to run, and it didn’t really matter where. But that 
explanation didn’t satisfy Nick, because he knew in his own mind 
that he wasn't just running away. He was running toward some- 
thing too—that was the thing he didn’t quite understand. He was 
always running toward something... He was always running. 
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“It’s not true,’ Donovan said. 

Nick looked at him. “What?” 

“They say when you're about to die your life passes before 
your eyes—it's not true. I can’t even remember the past right 
now; all I can think about is what I’m going to miss out on 
in the future. A good filet from Ray’s The Steaks; the cherry 
blossoms around the tidal basin in April; making love with 
Macy on Sunday afternoon; my daughter’s wedding—ouch— 
that one hurts. You know what’s funny, Nick? Out of all the 
things I think I'll miss most, there isn’t one job-related thing 
on the list.” 

Nick considered his friend’s words—and soon he found 
himself compiling his own mental list: What will I miss most? 
What do I really care about? What really matters to me? What 
do I regret leaving undone? To Nick's utter astonishment, there 
was nothing work-related on his list either—no field of research 
he should have completed, no forensic subspecialty he should 
have mastered, no government or department or agency he 
wished he had worked for. In the last moments of his life he 
could only seem to think of one thing... 

Alena. 

He remembered the way her’hair smelled after she took a 
shower; he remembered the way her emerald eyes peeked out 
from behind her curtain of ebony hair; he remembered the way 
her fingers moved like wheat in the wind when she was com- 
manding her army of dogs; and he remembered the hollow, 
empty sound of her voice when she asked him, “Why do you 
have to go now?” 

“I can think of something sadder,’ Nick said. 

Donovan lifted his head. “Huh?” 

“You said, ‘I can’t think of anything sadder than a man who 
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never figured out what he wants: I can: a man who figures out 
what he wants when it’s too late” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I know what I want,” Nick said. “I finally figured it out? 

“What?” 

“I want to marry Alena.’ 

“You do?” 

“It’s the only thing I regret not doing; it’s the only thing I’ve 
left undone. Nobody else on this entire planet will miss me. 
Not my colleagues at NC State—they’ll just fight over who gets 
my office. Not my students—they’ll probably throw a party. I 
should have married Alena—I should have done it right away, 
right after I asked her. And I wanted to, I really did—but no, I 
had to let her go ahead and plan this stupid wedding that she’s 
been fixated on since she was twelve years old. I’ve hated every 
single minute of it—never in my entire life have I made so many 
decisions about so many things that I care so little about. You 
know what, Donovan? | was running. That's why I left town—I 
know that now. But I wasn’t running from a marriage—I was 
running from a wedding”’ 

Donovan looked at him. “You just figured all that out now?” 

“There's something about dying,” Nick said. “It has a way of 
clearing the mind” 

The door opened again and the two men reentered the 
cabin. Yanuzzi was first, followed by his hooded companion; 
this time, instead of a shotgun, the man was carrying a plastic 
cooler. He carried it to the kitchen and opened the lid. 

“Are we having a party?” Nick asked. 

“I am,’ Yanuzzi replied. “My life’s about to get a whole lot 
simpler’ 


“You don't have to do this,’ Donovan said. “They only want 
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you for racketeering and embezzlement—why add a murder 
charge? You just need time to get away, right? So leave us here— 
we're not going anywhere” 

“Save it,’ Yanuzzi said. “I don’t like loose ends” He pulled 
back the slide on his Glock and checked the chamber, “I'd love 
to do this myself?’ he said, “but my friend here wants the hon- 
ors. That's okay by me—I’d just as soon watch. Face the wall, 
both of you.” 

They turned their faces to the wall. 

Nick felt Yanuzzi touch him on the shoulder. “This one 
first,’ he said. “I want his FBI friend to see this” 

Nick heard the hooded man’s footsteps approach from 
behind. 

“Tm sorry I got you into this,” Nick whispered. “And I’m 
really sorry about Macy.’ 

“I'm sorry for Alena,’ Donovan said. “She missed out on a 
good guy.’ 

Nick felt something cold and metallic press against the base 
of his skull. 

“This is for you,’ a muffled voice said. 

Nick closed his eyes. 
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n the instant that followed, Nick’s mind prepared itself for 

death. His thoughts seemed to race everywhere at once— 

to the past, present, and future—but instead of confusion 
he was experiencing a level of cognitive clarity he had never 
imagined possible. He understood what was happening to 
him physiologically—he was familiar with the theories that 
attempted to account for near-death phenomena. Perhaps his 
brain was hyperoxygenating, causing a kind of manic thinking 
that approached euphoria; adrenaline was flooding his system, 
boosting glucose and norepinephrine to the brain, increasing his 
blood pressure and heart rate; it was even possible that his pineal 
gland had released a massive dose of dimethyltryptamine, pro- 
ducing an almost psychedelic experience. But there was another 
possible explanation for his heightened sensations—one he had 
never seriously entertained before: Maybe there was really some- 
thing out there. Maybe near-death experiences were more than 
the brain's last grasp at life—maybe they were life’s first step 
toward something else. For the first time, Nick realized that he 
had spent so much time staring at this world’s tiniest inhabitants 
that he had never bothered to consider whether there might be 
a larger world beyond this one—and when that thought crossed 
his mind, he realized that he was dying with another regret. 

All these thoughts, and ten times more, crossed Nick’s 
mind in less than a second. 

And then he heard that same voice behind him again: “I 
said, ‘This is for you?” 
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Nick opened one eye; he could still feel the cold metal 
pressing against the base of his skull. “Get it over with” Nick 
said. “What are you waiting for?” 

“I'm waiting for you,’ the muffled voice said. “If you don’t 
want it, just say so—I'll drink it myself” 

Nick twisted around and looked; the hooded man was 
holding an amber bottle of Iron City beer with a sweating metal 
bottle cap. Nick watched as the man reached up and slowly 
pulled the pillowcase from his head... 

“Hi, Nick,” he said. “Welcome to your bachelor party” 

It was Pete Boudreau. 

All three men exploded in laughter while Nick stared up in 
uncomprehending silence. Maybe his brain was beginning to 
shut down; maybe he had reached some last desperate mental 
state where everything he saw and heard became absurd; or 
maybe he had already taken that first step into another world 
where he could see the dear departed. 

“Am I dead?” Nick mumbled. 

The three men laughed again. 

“Not until after the wedding,” Yanuzzi said, unlocking 
Nick’s handcuffs. “You've still got a few hours of life left, so 
let’s party.” He took the bottle of beer from Pete Boudreau and 
shoved it into Nick’s hand. 

Nick remained kneeling on the floor, staring up at Pete in 
disbelief. “But—you're dead’ 

“Is that your scientific opinion, Dr. Polchak? I’m disap- 
pointed—as a famous forensic entomologist, I thought you'd be 
better at distinguishing the living from the dead.” 

“But your house in Philadelphia . . . the blowflies on your 
window...” 

“Which are attracted to any large decomposing carcass, 
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including a pig—you taught me that, Nick. I told the butcher 
I was having a pig roast; 1 may never get the smell out of my 
living room,’ 

“But the detective. .? 

“Danny Misco? An old student of mine from Penn State. 
He says to tell you congratulations on the wedding, by the way, 
and good luck to any woman dumb enough to marry you—his 
words, not mine?” 

Nick felt a hand on his shoulder and he turned to 
Donovan. 

“Misco wouldn't let you in the house, remember? He 
wouldn't let you see the body because there was no body to 
see. When you came back that night the pig carcass had already 
been removed.” 

“How do you know?” 

Donovan grinned. “Because I helped Pete haul the stinkin’ 
thing out?’ 

“But you weren't in Philadelphia—” 

“Until you called me to get you out of jail? I was in 
Philadelphia the whole day before, getting things ready for you.” 

“For me? You planned all this?” 

Donovan looked at the others. “Nick’s slow, but he catches 
on eventually.” 

Nick finally got up off his knees and stood there, looking 
at each of the men in turn. First he turned to Pete Boudreau: 
“So the invitation to come up to Philadelphia—to meet you at 
Vidocq—that was all a setup?” 

“I knew you wouldn't pass up a chance to consult on a case” 

He turned to Donovan. “Misco told me to stay away from 
Pete’s house. How did you know I’d come back?” 

Donovan let out a belly laugh. “Because he told you to stay 
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away. You're so predictable, Nick—I can always count on you to 
do the opposite of what you're told to do” 

“But how did you know I'd take those phone records?” 

“I didn’t—that was pretty clever. But I left you plenty of 
other clues; I figured you'd make the connection to Ed soon 
enough” 

Nick looked at Yanuzzi. “You were in on this too?” 

“From the beginning. It was fun playing a bad guy for a 
change—personally I think I have a real knack for it” 

“I knew Ed from back in New York; Donovan said. “We 
both worked out of 26 Fed. I gave him a call and he said he'd be 
glad to help out?’ 

“But what about your deputy, Marty Keller? You couldn't 
have just made him up—the guy made a presentation at Vidocq”” 

“I made the presentation at Vidocq,’ Yanuzzi said. “I just 
used his name.’ 

“Then you never had a deputy?” 

“Sure I did—poor Marty died in a hunting accident, just 
like I told you. Marty wasn’t married, though—we made that 
part up.’ 

“But his widow—Michelle—the woman I met with here in 
this cabin. .?’ 

“You mean Janelle? Janelle’s an old friend from the Bureau 
too—she works undercover. She said you were kind of attrac- 
tive in a weird, repulsive way—my words, not hers.” 

As each man explained his part, Nick kept shaking his head 
in confusion. Somehow in a matter of minutes he had managed 
to go from a mental state of perfect enlightenment to a condi- 
tion of complete bewilderment. “I don’t get it,’ he said. “Why 
would you guys go to all this trouble? Why would you bother to 
make all this up? What was the point?” 
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“I told you,’ Donovan said. “I’m your best man and I get to 
throw your bachelor party.’ 

“This is my bachelor party? What kind of bachelor party 
from hell is this?” 

“Exactly the kind you needed,’ Donovan said. “I’ve been 
keeping an eye on you ever since you proposed to Alena. That 
proposal of yours was pretty spontaneous—like everything else 
you do—and I knew you'd be having second thoughts about 
marriage. I figured you might need a little help making up your 
mind. That’s why I put this whole thing together, to help you 
figure out what it is you really want—and I think you figured 
that out tonight, didn’t you?” 

“Did you have to make me think I was about to die?” 

“You can be pretty thickheaded. I kept asking you all along 
the way, ‘What are you doing here, Nick? Why aren't you back 
home with Alena?’ I was hoping you’d stop and ask yourself, 
‘What am | doing here?’ and then maybe you'd turn the car 
around and go home—but you never did. Each of us asked you 
that same question, remember? Me, Ed—even Janelle” 

“Janelle—what was she for?” 

“Janelle was my idea; Yanuzzi said. “She was the siren” 

“The what?” 

“Donovan told me you weren't so sure about marriage. 
I said maybe you weren't so sure about your fiancée—so we 
decided to let you find out.” 

“That’s why she was flirting with me?” 

“She said you passed the test with flying colors. She said to 
tell you your fiancée is a lucky woman” 

“But what if I had failed the test? What if I—you know— 
put the moves on her?” 


“Nick—do you have any ‘moves’?” 
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“I was speaking theoretically” 

“If you had ‘put the moves on her’ she probably would have 
punched you in the nose. More important, you'd have realized 
that youre not ready to settle down yet’ 

Nick looked at them. “You guys were serious” 

“I've been a Marine and I've been an FBI agent” Donovan 
said. “I've seen a lot of marriages go down the drain, and believe 
me, it isn't pretty. I should know—I went through it once with 
Macy. A guy has to be willing to hang in there when things 
get tough—so I figured you'd better make up your mind about 
what you want going in.” 

The door suddenly opened and Blake Brenton poked his 
head into the cabin. “Am I late? Did I miss anything?” 

The three men laughed again and welcomed their colleague 
to the party. 

Nick looked at the new arrival. “Who are you? I’ve never 
seen you before.” 

“But I've seen you,’ Brenton said, twisting the cap off a 
bottle and taking a drink. “I saw you through the scope on my 
Remington’ 

“You're the guy who took a shot at me?” 

“I took a shot at a wood post—if I took a shot at you, you 
wouldn't be here” 

Donovan slapped Brenton on the back. “Nick, I want you 
to meet Blake Brenton—Blake’s with the Bureau’s Hostage 
Rescue Team down in Quantico. Blake used to be with the Fifth 
Marine Scout Snipers—I asked him to come up for a little tar- 
get practice.’ 

“I don't get it,’ Nick said. “If you guys went to all the trouble 
to get me up here, why was Brenton trying to run me off?” 

“He was egging you on, Donovan said. “I knew if somebody 
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took a shot at you, you'd figure you must be getting close to 
something.” 

“Which reminds me,’ Yanuzzi said. “Thanks a lot for 
announcing my fictional ‘affair’ in front of the whole diner—my 
wife got half a dozen phone calls before the end of the day. Now 
I have to take her to see Riverdance’ 

“But what about that cold case?” Nick asked. “The lake 
house, the old man who died in the bedroom—what was that 
all about?” 

“That was just a red herring,’ Yanuzzi said. “We just needed 
something to get you up here—and something to occupy you 
while you were here. That old case was as good as any”” 

“You made the whole thing up?” 

“Nah, it was a real case. The old guy died, his nurse was 
accused of negligence, but there wasn’t enough evidence to 
bring charges. Not much of a case, really—so we gave it a con- 
spiracy angle to make it look bigger than it was” 

“And the whole thing went off without a hitch” Donovan 
said. “Nick, if I live to be a hundred, I will never forget the look 
on your face when Pete stuck that beer bottle in the back of 
your head and said, ‘This is for you’ It took everything I had not 
to bust out laughing.” 

“I thought that was very clever” Pete said. “It was a wonder- 
ful double entendre if I do say so myself. I think we all did very 
well, considering the amount of improvisation required of us.” 

“Pete's right,” Donovan said. “This is no time for critical 
reviews—we should all be celebrating. Gentlemen, I propose 
a toast to our guest of honor, Dr. Nick Polchak—a man who 
finally knows what he wants. That’s no small accomplish- 
ment, Nick—here’s to you.” The four men raised their bottles 
in salute. 
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Nick just stared off into space. 

“And thanks for holding still” Brenton added. “Things could 
have gotten very messy and I would have had a lot of explaining 
to do” 

They all laughed—except for Nick. 

“Here's to us,’ Donovan said, “and to the Bureau’s most 
elaborate sting operation since Robert Hanssen. I think we 
made history tonight, gentlemen—this has got to be the most 
ingenious bachelor party ever conceived by the mind of man. 
I want to congratulate each of you on a stellar performance; 
please leave your contact information with the stage manager 
and we'll be in touch” Their bottles clinked again. 

“Director!” Pete shouted. “Let’s not forget you, Mr. Nathan 
Donovan. We were all merely players, but you were the genius 
behind this production. Without your vision and inspired 
guidance—” 

“Hold it,’ Nick said. “Something’s wrong.” 
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he smile faded from Donovan's face. “C’mon, Nick, 
youre not gonna be a bad sport about this, are you? 
We did this whole thing for you—lighten up.” 

“No—something’s wrong.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I went to that lake house and I looked at that bedroom—I 
had a copy of one of the crime scene photos, so I knew the dis- 
position of the body. The body was found in close proximity to 
a wall, so I pulled off the baseboard and ripped up the carpet.” 

“You what? Where was the owner when you were trashing 
his house?” 

“He was standing right there.” 

“And he was okay with that?” 

“Better to seek forgiveness later than to ask permission in 
advance,’ Nick said. “I call that the ‘Polchak Principle?” 

“Why would you tear up the guy’s wall?” 

“To search for puparia, of course—and I found them. That's 
when I first suspected something was wrong.” 

“Whoa,’ Brenton said. “I’m a shooter, remember? Can 
somebody tell me what we're talking about here?” 

“Certain species of flies are attracted to human remains,’ 
Nick explained. “The females lay their eggs in decomposing 
tissues so the developing maggots will have a readily available 
source of protein. When the maggots are ready to pupate into 
adults, they crawl away from the body and look for a secluded 
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spot where they'll be safe from predators—in this case, the 
joint between the floor and the bedroom wall, because the wall 
was the only place close enough for them to hide. That’s why | 
pulled off the baseboard—to look for the puparial casings they 
left behind” 

“Wow,’ Brenton said. “They told me you were weird, but I 
had no idea.” 

“I took the puparia to an entomology lab at Penn State 
and identified them. I found only one species present: Fannia 
scalaris, the common latrine fly’ He looked at Pete Boudreau. 
“Latrine flies are Muscids, Pete—and you know what that 
means.” 

“Maybe Pete knows,’ Donovan said, “but those of us who 
don't speak Latin have no idea what you're talking about. Would 
you mind translating?” 

“Different species of flies are attracted to different things. 
Calliphorids and Sarcophagids—those are the blowflies and 
flesh flies you normally find on bodies—they’re attracted 
to decomposing tissues. But the latrine fly isn’t interested in 
decomposing tissues—it’s only attracted to feces and urine.’ 

Nick stopped to allow the significance of that revelation to 
sink in, but Pete was the only one who showed any sign of com- 
prehension—so Nick continued. “Feces and urine—that means 
the old man had been neglected for quite some time before his 
death—I estimate about six or seven days.’ 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because the flies need at least that much time before they 
begin to pupate. Are you getting it now? The latrine flies were 
attracted to the old man’s soiled body while he was still alive. 
That’s when they laid their eggs on him, and that’s when they 
did most of their development. The old man fell to the floor 
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shortly before he died—that’s when the maggots left the body 
and crawled off to the wall to hide” 

“How do you know the flies didn’t land on him after he 
died?” Yanuzzi asked. 

“Because the autopsy report said the old man had only been 
dead for a couple of days, but it takes eight or nine days for a 
latrine fly to develop from an egg to the pupal stage. The old 
man had been dead for a couple of days before they found him; 
subtract those two days, and bingo—the eggs must have been 
laid on him at least six or seven days earlier. That was while he 
was still alive—and that’s definite proof of neglect?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me any of this before?” Yanuzzi asked. 

“Because you made me think you were behind it? Nick said. 
“Wasn't that the whole idea of your ‘conspiracy angle’?” 

“Unbelievable, Yanuzzi mumbled. “I dig up some dead-end 
cold case nobody ever made any headway on, and you manage 
to solve the thing in two days.” 

“He has a habit of doing that; Donovan said. 

“So the nurse really did neglect the old guy—and you can 
prove it?’ 

“That's right.” 

“I guess I'll have to look up that nurse and ask him a few 
questions.” 

“Don't bother. Nick said. “He’s dead” 

Yanuzzi looked at him. “How do you know?” 

“Because I went up to see him this evening while you 
guys were making party arrangements. He has a place up in 
Honesdale. I knocked on the door, but—” 

“Dont tell me,’ Yanuzzi said. “Nobody answered, so you let 
yourself in” 

“No, I walked around to the back of the house and looked 
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in through a window. I saw him slumped over the kitchen table 
with his head in a pool of blood—then I let myself in. Somebody 
shot him in the right temporal lobe and then made a very 
clumsy attempt to cover it up” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I checked the skull. No contact wound—the gun wasn't 
pressing against the skin when it was fired. There were powder 
burns, but they were too widely dispersed; my guess is that the 
gun was fired from at least six inches away, maybe even a foot— 
and that’s almost physically impossible to do by yourself. Even 
the position of the body was suspicious—neatly slumped over 
the table like that. In an actual suicide the impact of the bullet 
against the skull would have very likely knocked the body side- 
ways out of the chair. People are such amateurs when it comes 
to staging a suicide; I should really do a seminar sometime” 

“Any idea how long he’d been dead?” 

“I found blowfly eggs around the entry wound and in the 
corners of the eye sockets, but none of them had had time to 
hatch despite the warm temperatures. Judging by that and the 
general appearance of the body, I'd say he’s been dead no more 
than two days—and I think we all know who did it?” 

The men all looked at one another, but no one said anything. 

Nick rolled his eyes. “I’m glad you guys are so good at party 
planning, because | don’t think you have much of a future in law 
enforcement.’ 

Donovan groaned. “I hate it when he starts gloating.’ 

“This case has been dead for three years,” Nick said, “and 
suddenly someone has motivation to commit murder? Why 
now? Because I stirred things up, that’s why—I uncovered evi- 
dence that could directly implicate the home-care nurse in the 
old man’s death. But why would anyone want to kill the nurse? 
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The only possible reason would be if the nurse could implicate 
someone else—someone who shared responsibility for the old 
man’s death.” 

“Who?” 

“The only one besides the five of us who knows about 
those puparia is the current owner of that lake house—Duncan 
Malone. He was standing right there when I pulled back the 
carpet and found them.” 

“But why would Malone want to kill that nurse?” 

“Because he knew the evidence would point to the nurse, 
and he knew the nurse would point the finger back at him? 

“For what?” 

“For hiring the nurse to help kill the old man—to speed up 
the old man’s demise by neglecting his care” 

“Why would Malone want the old man dead?” 

“Cui bono?” Nick said. “That’s the question I always ask 
about your species.” 

Brenton looked at the others. “Our species?” 

“T'll explain it later” Donovan said. “Go on, Nick” 

“It means “To whose benefit?’ What would Duncan Malone 
stand to gain from the previous owner’s death? Answer: the lake 
house. Malone told me himself that he got the house for a bar- 
gain from the old man’s estate. Maybe he approached Hotchkiss 
while he was still alive; maybe the old man refused to sell, so 
Malone figured he'd have better luck dealing with the old man’s 
estate. And there’s something else: Malone’s strapped for cash. 
He managed to come up with the purchase price, but now he’s 
out of money—and I noticed that the lots on either side of him 
are in development. I'll bet that property came with the lake 
house; I'll bet Malone’s the one doing the developing. I think 
Malone saw this whole thing as one big real-estate opportunity: 
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He'd get the house of his dreams, he could develop the lots on 
either side, and then he'd have the house and money too. There 
was only one thing standing in his way: the previous owner, 
George Hotchkiss—and I think he hired the nurse to help with 
that little problem. Not by killing Hotchkiss himself—that 
would have been too obvious—but by denying him basic care 
to accelerate his decline” 

“Can you prove Malone's involvement?” Donovan asked. 

“We've got means, motive, and opportunity? Nick said. 
“And more than that, we've got one very poorly staged sui- 
cide—I'll bet Malone left evidence all over the place. That’s one 
murder they'll be able to pin on him, and that one will explain 
his involvement with Hotchkiss.” 

No one said anything fora moment... 

And then for the first time that evening Nick raised his own 
bottle of beer into the air. “Now Jd like to propose a toast,” he 
said. “To the unsung heroes of the evening, to the little guys 
who spend their lives in our garbage and latrines, Fannia sca- 
laris, whose flat little bristly bodies make positive identification 
possible? 

“You're welcome,’ Donovan said. 

“Lighten up, Donovan—it’s a party, remember?” 

They all laughed again—this time all except for Ed Yanuzzi. 

Donovan slapped him on the shoulder. “What’s the matter, 
Ed? You look like you swallowed one of Nick’s flies?” 

Yanuzzi said only one word in reply ... 

“Alena.” 
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alone kept the gun pointed in Alena’s direction 
while he pulled back the bedroom blind and looked 
out at the sky. 

“What do you keep looking at?” Alena asked from the edge 
of the bed. 

“Shut up?’ 

“You're waiting until it gets dark, aren't you?” 

Malone turned and leveled the gun at Alena’s head. “Don't 
push it, lady. It wouldn't take much for me to pop you right 
here?’ 

“Youre not that dumb,’ Alena said. “Shoot me here and 
youll get blood all over the place—you can clean it up all you 
want, but they'll still find traces. That’s why you're waiting until 
it gets dark—you can’t afford to take a chance like that” 

Malone said nothing. 

Through the window Alena heard a high-pitched whine 
coming from the driveway. “Those are my dogs? she said. 
“They've been cooped up in that truck for hours—they need air” 

“How stupid do you think I am?” Malone grumbled. 

“I've been asking myself that question. You know, when 
you first pulled that gun on me I couldn't figure you out. So 
an old man dropped dead in your bedroom—what’s it to you? 
So some home-care nurse didn’t take care of him—that’s his 
problem, not yours. But then I realized it must be your prob- 
lem too. I couldn't figure out what this whole thing had to 
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do with you ... Then I remembered what you told me: That 
old man was the guy who owned this house before you did. 
He died, and you ended up with the house . . . Maybe that 
home-care nurse didn’t take care of him on purpose—maybe 
that was your bright idea. Maybe that’s why you can’t have 
anybody find out about the nurse” 

Malone pulled back the blind again. 

Alena could see that the sky was completely dark now. “Let 
me know when he gets here,” she said. 

“When who gets here?” 

“Sheriff Yanuzzi. I came from his office, you know—I told 
him I was coming here.’ 

“Yeah—he seems real worried about you” 

“Why should he be? He doesn’t know what you did—not 
yet. But when I don’t come back, where do you think he’s gonna 
look first?” 

“If he does, he won't find anything,’ Malone said. 

“What about my truck?” 

“It’s a big lake.’ 

Alena’s face dropped. “You let my dogs go first,’ she said. 
“Just take them out in the woods somewhere and let them go— 
they won't hurt you unless I’m there to tell them to. Promise 
me—promise you'll let them go.’ 

“I'm not promising anything—now shut up.” 

Alena suddenly stood up. 

“Hey!” Malone barked. “Sit down!” 

“Why should I? You're planning to kill me no matter what 
I do—why should I make it easy on you? Maybe I should just 
walk right out that door—then you'd have to shoot me, right 
here in your precious little lake house. Then they’d catch you 


for sure, because you can't hide bad blood” 
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Alena took a step toward the door. 

Malone raised the gun. “Stop or I'll drop you where you 
stand? 

Alena looked at him. “I wonder if you would... See, you 
didn’t kill that old man yourself—sure, you made it happen, but 
you didn't pull the trigger. There’s a big difference between pull- 
ing the trigger yourself and getting somebody else to do it for 
you... I wonder if you’re that kind of guy?” 

She took one more step. 

“TIL kill you)’ he said. “I’m not kidding around?” 

“So what? You'll do it anyway.’ 

Another step... 

“T'll kill your dogs,” he said. 

She stopped. 

“You take one more step and I swear, I'll shove a rag in the 
gas tank and set the thing on fire—they’ll roast like pigs in the 
back of that pickup.’ 

Alena turned and looked into his eyes; they were dark 
and steady and there was something there she had seen many 
times before—it was the look a wounded dog gave you when 
you made the mistake of backing it into a corner. But there was 
something even worse in his eyes—something she had seen in 
shelter dogs that had been horribly abused, a look that told her 
the dog’s spirit had been broken beyond all hope of redemption. 

“You'd do it,’ she said. “I can see it in your eyes—you'e that 
kind of animal. 

“You better believe it? 

“So what happens now?” 

“Now we go for a little walk? he said. 

“Where are we going?” 


“Just walk ahead of me; you'll know when we get there.” 
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Malone guided her through the house and into the garage 
where he took a pointed shovel from a tool rack and handed 
it to her. “Carry it in one hand,’ he said, “and don’t even think 
about it?’ 

“Are we doing some gardening?” 

“You might say that.” 

He opened the garage door and waved her out into the 
driveway; the sky was dark but clear, and there was a three- 
quarter moon just above the horizon that cast long shadows but 
still provided adequate light. Alena spotted her truck parked 
about fifty feet to the left and she immediately thought about 
swinging the shovel at her captor and bolting for the truck—she 
wondered what her chances would be of making it to the tail- 
gate and releasing the dogs before Malone shot her dead. The 
closeness of the truck triggered a rush of panic and desperation 
shouting to her that she had nothing to lose, but Malone was 
only a few feet behind her and she knew she wouldn't make it 
ten feet before he put a bullet in the middle of her back—so she 
just kept walking. Alena didn’t mind the thought of dying, but 
she wasn't thinking about herself right now—she was think- 
ing about her dogs. She knew Malone would torch that truck 
just as he had threatened, or maybe just roll the whole thing 
into the lake and let them all drown—and that was a thought 
Alena couldn't bear. Her only chance of saving them was to save 
herself, and that wasn't going to happen if she did something 
stupid. 

“How far are we going?” she called over her shoulder in a 
loud, clear voice. 

The three dogs responded to the sound of their master’s 
voice by beginning to bark—a soprano, a tenor, and a bass. 

“Shut them up,’ Malone said. 
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“They only respond to visual commands,’ Alena said. “I'll 
open the truck.” 

“Just keep walking—and keep your big mouth shut.” 

They turned right and headed toward the trees at the edge 
of the property. When they stepped into the shadow of the 
pines the night suddenly became twice as dark. She wondered 
if this was where he was planning to do it—here in the dark- 
ness of the woods. She could hear his footsteps close behind 
her, crunching on the twigs and pine straw that surrounded 
the trees. She could feel his eyes on her body, and she couldn't 
help wondering what part of her he watched as they silently 
made their way together. She walked stiffly with the muscles 
of her back tensed—as if that might be enough to stop a bullet. 
She found herself taking a breath and holding it as long as she 
could, anticipating the moment when a gunshot would shatter 
the night. She wondered if she would hear the blast before she 
felt the bullet, or if both would seem to happen at the same 
instant—as if the bullet were an explosion going off inside her 
body. He’s going to do it now, a voice inside her shouted. No, he'll 
do it now. No—now! Alena couldn't decide what made her hate 
Malone more—that he was going to kill her, or that he was tak- 
ing so long to do it. 

“Was it worth it?” she said over her shoulder. 

There was a long silence before Malone said, “Was what 
worth it?” 

“The house.” 

Another pause. “He was an old man. He was dying any- 
way—lI just put him out of his misery?” 

“Tll bet he appreciated that” 

“He didn't belong there—he couldn't enjoy it. Nicest place 
on the lake and all he did was lie in bed all day—one little 
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window and it didn’t even face the water. Somebody shoulda 
put him in a home a long time ago.” 

“You couldn't just wait for him to die?” 

“The economy was bad—I needed him to sell before the 
housing market turned around. It was just business” 

“Remind me not to do business with you,’ she said. 

They reached the edge of the trees and stepped out into the 
clearing of the adjacent lot. The land sloped sharply from left to 
right in the direction of the lake; in the center of the lot Alena 
Saw a yawning rectangular excavation carved into the hillside. 
She recognized the place—it was the same lot where she had 
stopped to photograph the bug things earlier that day. The 
bulldozer and backhoe were silent now, hunched like sleeping 
dinosaurs around a cave. 

“That way,’ Malone said, waving her to the right. 

They walked around to the open side of the excavation and 
stopped. The hole looked massive from this perspective—the 
house that would eventually sit on top of it would be every bit 
as big as Malone’s. The moon, still rising in the distance, threw 
half the excavation in deep shadow, but in the foreground Alena 
could see gravel-filled trenches and white PVC plumbing stubs 
poking up from the ground. 

“Inside, Malone said. “Over there, right in the middle’ 

When they reached the center of the excavation, Malone 
pointed to the dirt. “Dig.” 

“What for?” 

“So I don't shoot you right now.” 

“You expect me to dig my own grave? Forget it—shoot me 
now.’ 

“If I do, I'll make it hurt? 

Alena jammed the shovel into the dirt. “They'll find me,’ 
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she said. “It doesn’t matter how deep I dig—they’ll still find 
mex 

“Just dig,” he said. 

“Know what I do for a living, Malone? I train dogs—cadaver 
dogs. Amateurs like you think they can hide a body where my 
dogs can’t find it, but they’re wrong. My dogs always find the 
body, ‘cause the scent finds its way through anything—even six 
feet of dirt? 

“How about concrete?” 

Alena looked around at the excavation. 

“That's right—they’re pouring the foundation tomor- 
row. Think your dogs can find you under six inches of solid 
concrete?” 

She turned to Malone. “He'll come looking for me” 

“So what? I'll tell the sheriff you stopped by, then left” 

“Not the sheriff—Nick. Nick found the same bug things 
that I did. He knows what they are and he knows what they 
mean.’ 

“Does he? The bugs only prove that the nurse was negli- 
gent, remember? The mattress proves he was trying to cover it 
up, and you're the only one who knows about that. Thanks for 
explaining it to me.” 

“They'll find that nurse. He'll tell them everything?’ 

“They might find him—but he won't be telling them 
anything.” 

“Nick will come looking for me” she said again, “and he'll 
never stop looking until he finds me—even if it takes the rest 
of his life?” 

Malone smiled. “Then how come you had to come looking 
for him?” 
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hy didn’t you tell me Alena was in town?” Nick 
shouted. 

“Because you don't invite a woman to a 
bachelor party,’ Donovan said, jerking the steering wheel and 
slamming his three passengers to the right. The tires skidded 
on the narrow gravel shoulder and the right rear quarter panel 
narrowly missed the nearest tree. 

“Take it easy!” Brenton called from the backseat. “I just 
bought this car” 

“That's what you get for being late” Donovan called back. 
“Last car in is the first car out?” 

“Can we forget the stupid car?” Nick said. “Why didn’t 
somebody at least tell me Alena was here?” 

“Because she would have ruined everything, that’s why. We 
went to a lot of trouble to set this thing up?’ 

“So you convince me I want to get married, then you get 
my fiancée killed? Some bachelor party—I can’t wait for my 
birthday,’ 

Pete Boudreau leaned forward from the backseat and put 
his hand on Nick’s shoulder. “I’m sorry, Nick—I feel responsible 
for all this. I’m sure Alena’s all right?’ 

Donovan looked in the rearview mirror and saw a pair of 
headlights veer off to the left. “There goes Ed,’ he said. “When 
he gets close to town he'll call for backup.’ 
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“Why in the world would she drive all the way up here?” 
Nick asked. 

“Why do you think?” Donovan said. “You didn’t call” 

“So she packs her bags and comes looking for me? Note to 
self: Don't forget to call the wife” 

“Are you just figuring that out? What have I been telling 
you?” 

“Take a right here!” Nick shouted. 

Donovan swerved onto the side road and brought the car 
back under control. 

“How long has she been here?” Nick asked. 

“Since yesterday afternoon, Donovan said. “She went 
straight to Ed’s office and asked about you—he told her he 
hadn't seen you. He tried to get her to turn around and go back 
home, but Ed said she’s as pigheaded as you are—so he sent her 
to a hotel on the opposite end of town to keep you two apart.” 

“What's she been doing since yesterday?” 

“Looking for you. She’s been retracing your steps with those 
crazy dogs of hers.” 

“How could she do that? She wouldn’t even know where to 
start.” 

“She's good, Nick—you know that. She found out you went 
to that lake house—don’t ask me how. She told Ed she went 
there—she said she saw the bedroom and she saw what you did 
to it. She must have figured out what you were doing there.” 

Brenton leaned forward. “She found out where you were 
staying too,’ he said. “The Mountain View Lodge, same as me. 
She came to the hotel looking for you this morning?’ 

Nick turned and looked at him. “How do you know that?” 

“Because I had a little encounter with her there” 

“You had an encounter with my fiancée at a hotel?” 
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“Shut up and listen, will ya? I saw her in the coffee shop— 
somehow she followed me to my room. She knocked on my 
door, and when I opened it—wham! That big dog of hers was 
on top of me before I could even move. I'll tell you one thing, 
Polchak—you better be extra nice to that woman” 

“What did she want?” 

“She wanted to know if I was the guy who took a shot at you 
this morning?’ 

“What did you tell her?” 

“Are you kidding? Her dog had me by the throat—I lied” 

“Then she went back to see Ed again,” Donovan said. “She 
told him she found your hotel. She accused him of lying to her— 
that's when she told him she was going back to that lake house” 

“But why in the world would she go there again?” 

“Beats me. Ed said she got some phone call—then just like 
that she told him she was going back,’ 

“Alena got a phone call? On her cell phone?” Nick stopped 
to think. Who would have Alena’ cell phone number? Gunner, 
maybe—but why would she go back to the lake house right after 
his call? No, somebody was calling her back—somebody she must 
have called about the lake house. But who— 

Nick took out his own cell phone and searched for a num- 
ber in memory. He punched the button, half expecting the 
phone not to work—but it did. “We must be getting close to 
town,’ he said. “I’ve actually got a signal” 

“Who are you calling?” Donovan asked. 

Nick held up a hand; after several rings an old man 
answered: “Hello?” 

“Noah—it’s Nick.” 

“Nicholas! What a coincidence.’ 

“Noah, just listen. Did Alena call you earlier today?” 
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“Why, yes. You really should call her, Nicholas. She told me 
she can't find you—she sounded quite worried.” 

“What did she want to know?” 

“She said a friend of yours had been murdered. She said you 
were conducting some kind of investigation—” 

“Tm in a hurry, Noah—what did she want to know?” 

“She asked me to identify some puparia—she sent me pho- 
tographs that she took with her cell phone. I wasn’t very hopeful 
at first, but as it turned out they were Fannia scalaris, which, as 
you know, are easily identified by their—” 

“Did you tell her to go back to where she found them?” 

The old man paused. “I told her it would be helpful to have 
more specimens . . . Is there a problem, Nicholas? I hope that I 
haven't—” 

“I gotta go, Noah.’ 

“Oh. Will I see you both at the wedding?” 

“Let’s hope so.” Nick closed the phone. 

“There's the lake,’ Donovan said. “Now tell me how to get 
to the house” 

Within minutes they were pulling into the lake house drive- 
way; Donovan Killed the headlights before they could illuminate 
the lake house windows and parked well back from the house. 

“There's Alena’s truck,’ Nick said. “She’s here” 

Donovan turned to Brenton in the backseat. “Are you 
armed?” 

“My rifle’s in the trunk,’ he said. 

“Get it. Head around to the back of the house; Nick and 
I will take the front. He'll ring the bell since he’s a familiar 
face. Hopefully there won't be a problem, but if anything looks 
wrong, were going in. If you hear a commotion, join the party.’ 
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“Got it? 

“What about me?” Pete asked. 

“No offense, Pete, but this is a little outside your line of 
work—just stay out of sight, okay?” 

The four men got out of the car and quietly shut the doors; 
Brenton slipped the Remington out of the drag bag and headed 
toward the side of the house. When Nick and Donovan passed 
Alena’s truck they heard a whine from the camper shell. Nick 
cupped his hands and looked through the glass; he saw Dante’s 
enormous head staring back at him. 

Nick turned to Donovan. “What time did Alena head over 
here?” 

“Late afternoon, I suppose—Ed was still at his office. Why?” 

“Something's wrong’ 

“How do you know?” 

“Alena wouldn't leave her dogs in the truck all this time” 

“Then we're going in. When we get inside I'll go left and you 
go right. Check the rooms, see if you can find them—if you do, 
call out.” Donovan took the Glock from his ankle holster. “Take 
this. And whatever you do, don’t fire the thing—the last thing 
we need is you blasting away at shadows. Just hold it where he 
can see it and wait for me to get there.” 

When they got to the front door Donovan turned to Nick. 
“Ready?” 

“Ready.” 

Donovan threw his 220-pound body against the door 
shoulder-first, ripping the latch and strike plate out of the 
wooden frame and sending the door banging open. The two 
men separated and quickly scanned the house, but there 
was no sign of Malone or Alena anywhere. They met up 
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again a few minutes later in the great room that overlooked 
the lake. 

Brenton spotted them and came in through the back door 
with rifle in hand. “Any sign of them?” 

“Nothing,” Donovan said. “You?” 

“Nobody out back—no sign of them down by the water.’ 

“They're gone,’ Nick said. “But Alena’s truck is here and 
she left her dogs locked up—Malone must have taken her 
somewhere’ 

The three men went to the garage and found both a BMW 
and a light-duty pickup parked in the two stalls. “Two vehicles” 
Nick said. “They must be on foot?” 

“Yeah—but which way did they go?” 

“I think I know somebody who can help” 

They hurried out to Alena’s truck and Nick tried the door— 
it was locked. He looked at the window glass, then at the gun 
in his hand... 

“Gimme that,’ Donovan said. “You'll kill one of us for sure” 
He held the small Glock like a hammer and tapped the window 
near the bottom—the safety glass shattered into a thousand 
tiny pieces held in place by a thin plastic film. 

Nick used his elbow to shove the broken glass out of the 
way, then reached into the truck and pulled out a hooded sweat- 
shirt with a maroon Virginia Tech logo. He took the sweatshirt 
around to the rear of the truck and grabbed the tailgate handle, 
then turned to the two men: “I'd step back if I were you—you 
never know what these guys will do” 

“You're marrying their master” Brenton said. “Doesn't that 
make you their master too?” 

“That's a laugh—I’m more like their chew toy” 

Nick dropped the gate, but to his surprise the three dogs 
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greeted him with wagging tails. “That one” he said, pointing to 
little Ruckus. “His name is Ruckus—he’s a tracker” He scooped 
up the little dog from the tailgate and set him down by his feet. 

“That's the ugliest dog I’ve ever seen” Donovan said. 

“He’s also the smartest.” 

“He'd have to play the cello” 

“It wouldn't surprise me. He’s a tracker—this dog can find 
anything.’ Nick held Alena’s sweatshirt under the little dog’s 
nose and allowed him to sniff. 

“Looks like he’s got the scent,’ Brenton said. “Now what?” 

“Now [ have to find some way to tell him to ‘go find Alena?” 

“Here’s an idea” Donovan bent down and addressed the 
dog: “Go find Alena’ 

“He doesn't respond to spoken commands,’ Nick said. 

“He's not impressing me so far, Nick. He'd better be good 
at the cello” 

“He only responds to visual signals—that’s the way Alena 
trains them. First she snaps her fingers—that’s the operant 
command.’ He snapped his fingers and the little dog immedi- 
ately came to attention. 

“What happens next?” 

“I can’t remember,’ Nick said. “I’ve seen Alena do it, but 
she’s taught them hundreds of commands—I only know a cou- 
ple. Wait—I remember this one...’ He madea fist with his right 
hand and lifted his little finger. 

Ruckus raised his right leg and urinated on Nick’s shoe. 

Brenton took a step back. “You’re not a chew toy, you're a 
fire hydrant?’ 

“I think I remember now,’ Nick said. He snapped his fin- 
gers again, then made a motion with his right arm as if he were 


pitching a horseshoe... 
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Ruckus took off like a shot in the direction of the trees. 
Trygg and Dante both leaped from the tailgate and raced after 
their tiny companion. 

“Don't lose them!” 

Donovan and Brenton took off after the dogs while Nick 
waved to Pete back at the car. “Stay there!” he shouted. “When 
the police get here, tell them which way we went!” 

“Where is everybody going?” 

“Just tell them to follow,’ Nick said, “and make sure they 
hurry’ 
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lena stood knee-deep in her own grave. She leaned on 
the shovel and wiped her forehead with the back of 
her hand. 

“Hurry it up,’ Malone ordered. 

“Why don’t we take turns?” Alena said. “You take the shovel 
and I'll hold the gun for a while? 

“Funny—now get back to work’ 

Alena worked as slowly as she could, hoisting half-shovel- 
fuls of dirt as if each one were enormously heavy. She worked 
so slowly that she had barely broken a sweat, but still she 
paused every minute or two to “catch her breath” But the hole 
was two feet deep now and she was beginning to worry. She 
knew Malone didn’t need to bury her six feet under; it was the 
six inches of concrete that would forever hide her body, not a 
few measly feet of loose soil. Her grave only needed to be deep 
enough to cover her body until the construction workers came 
in the next day and covered the whole area with gravel and con- 
crete—then no one would ever find her again. 

She had stalled as long as possible to give someone a chance 
to come to her rescue, but she knew now that no one would. 
Why would they? Sure, she told Yanuzzi she was going back 
to the lake house, but what reason would he have to follow her 
here? Alena was the only one who knew what Malone had done; 
as far as Yanuzzi was concerned, Malone was a model citizen. 

And as for Nick—he never even knew Alena was in town. 
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As far as Nick knew, she was back home in Endor making wed- 
ding preparations and waiting for his calls that never came. 
That's what bothered Alena most of all: She never found Nick— 
she never had the chance to look into his eyes and ask him if he 
really wanted to marry her. Was he running away from her, or 
would he really have come back just as he said he would? Now 
she'd never know. In her worst imaginations she had pictured 
herself standing in front of a packed church, staring at the back 
door and waiting for a groom who never showed up... Now 
she wondered if Nick would be the one left waiting. Maybe 
not—maybe neither one of them would show up. Maybe it just 
wasn't meant to be. 

But what absolutely tore at her heart was that she would 
never know. 

Then Alena heard a yip and looked up; standing atop the 
back wall of the excavation, silhouetted in sharp relief against 
the moon, was a tiny little dog. She lifted her right arm high 
overhead and snapped her fingers—then she drew an imaginary 
line with her finger from the dog’s position around the excava- 
tion to the spot where she was standing. A few seconds later 
she heard the sound of panting and the padding of tiny paws as 
Ruckus bounded across the dirt toward her. She dropped the 
shovel and caught the dog in her arms, burying her face against 
its scrawny hairless body. 

“Where'd that dog come from?” Malone demanded. 

“Beats me,’ Alena said. “Here, I'll get rid of him” Before 
Malone could say anything she set the dog down, quietly 
snapped her fingers, and waved him off in the same direction 
he came from. 

“Was that one of the dogs from your truck?” 

“Hard to tell—it’s pretty dark in here” 
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“Get out of that hole!” 

“What, after all my hard work?” 

Malone pointed the gun at the center of her chest. 

Alena opened her arms to him. “That’s right, go ahead and 
shoot—let everyone know exactly where we are” 

Malone stepped forward, grabbed Alena by the arm, and 
dragged her up out of the hole. 


“Where'd he go?” Donovan stopped and stared wide-eyed 
into the darkness under the trees. 

“I don’t know,’ Brenton said. “I was following you” 

Nick caught up to them from behind. “I told you guys not 
to lose him!” 

“He’s quicker than he looks,’ Brenton said. “It’s like chasing 
a rabbit.’ 

“He was headed that way,’ Donovan said. “Let's keep 
moving.’ 

In less than a minute they reached the edge of the trees and 
stepped out into the clearing. 

“Where are we?” Brenton asked. 

“The lot next to Malone's property,’ Nick said. “Watch your 
step—there’s construction going on.” 

“There he is!” Donovan pointed; halfway to the excavation 
site the three dogs sat waiting for them. 

They hurried over to the dogs and looked down at little 
Ruckus. 

“Why’s he just sitting there?” Donovan asked. 
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“I don't know,’ Nick said. “Maybe he forgot what he was 
looking for” 

“Brilliant, Donovan said with a groan. 

“He's got a brain the size of a golf ball,’ Nick said. “What’s 
your excuse?” 

“Maybe he just needs a reminder,’ Brenton suggested. “Give 
him that signal again?’ 

“Good idea.” Nick was just about to send Ruckus off again 
when he noticed that the dog was carrying something in his 
mouth. He pried it out and examined it—it felt smooth and 
round except for a thumb-sized indentation on one side. He 
held it up to the moonlight to get a better look... 

It was a buckeye. 

“It’s Alena’s,” Nick said. “It’s a clicker—she uses it to train 
dogs. She must have come this way. Maybe she’s still—” 

Donovan suddenly raised his hand and signaled for every- 
one to be quiet; he pointed to the excavation. 

“In there?” Nick whispered. 

“That's what I’d do?’ 

Donovan drew his Glock. He signaled for the other men to 
remain where they were while he eased up to the edge of the 
excavation and peered down at the bottom fifteen feet below. 
The left half was hidden in darkness, but the right half was illu- 
minated by the moon—and at the edge of the shadows he saw 
Malone dragging Alena up out of a hole. 

“Federal officer!” Donovan shouted. “Lay down your 
weapon and release the woman immediately!” 

Malone responded by hooking his left arm around Alena’s 
throat, shoving the muzzle of his gun against her right temple, 
and dragging her back into the concealing shadows. “Don't 
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come any closer!” he shouted up from the darkness. “I'll kill 
her—I swear I will!” 

Donovan stepped back from the edge and turned to the 
other men. “He's got her and he’s armed” 

“Let me see if I can get a shot?’ Brenton said. 

“No,” Donovan said. “You can’t see a thing down there 
and I don’t want him to spot that rifle of yours. He can’t go 
anywhere—he’s boxed in on three sides. Head down toward 
the lake. See if you can find a tree or something—get some 
elevation and signal when you get a good position. I’ll try to 
talk him out, but if he won't do it and you've got a clear shot— 
take it.” 

Brenton hurried off in the direction of the lake while Nick 
and Donovan worked their way around to the open side of the 
excavation. Just as they were about to round the corner and 
step out into the open where Malone could clearly see them, 
Nick put a hand on Donovan’s arm and stopped him. “No—I’m 
doing this.’ 

“Nick—I'm the one with the gun” 

“So what? You can't see any better than I can in this light?” 

“I know what I’m doing?’ 

“So do I. This is the second time tonight I’ve put your life 
in danger, Donovan. The first time was just pretend—this is for 
real. Alena’s my fiancée—it’s my call” 

Donovan reluctantly nodded. 

Nick turned and stepped out into the open. 

“Don't come any closer!” Malone called from the shadows. 

“Alena, Nick called out. “Are you all right?” 

“I'm okay,’ she shouted back. “It’s Malone, Nick. From the 


lake house—” 
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“Talk to me!” Malone screamed. “I’m the one in charge 
here—talk to her again and I'll put a bullet in her head!” 

“Take it easy, Malone. Nobody has to get hurt here.” Nick 
raised his arms and slowly turned around. “I’m not armed—see?” 

“Where's the guy with the gun?” 

Nick pointed to his left. “He’s right over there, staying out of 
the way—I’m handling this.” 

“Tell him to come out where I can see him!” 

Donovan stepped out next to Nick. He rubbed his nose and 
whispered, “Can you see where he is?” 

“No—it’s just a solid wall of black. His voice seems to come 
from different places—I think he’s moving around” 

“He's scared,” Donovan whispered. 

“Show me your gun!” Malone yelled to Donovan. 

“Show me yours.” 

“I'm not kidding around here! Take out your gun and drop it!” 

Donovan leaned closer to Nick. “Still got that .40 caliber?” 

“You took it from me, remember? To break that window” 

“Crap, Donovan said. “I left it back at the truck” He took 
out his Glock and held it up so Malone could see it, then tossed 
it aside. 

“What are you doing?” Nick whispered. 

“We need him out in the light where Brenton can see him— 
he won't come out if he thinks we’re armed” 

“Now | want both of you to lie down on your faces with your 
hands behind your heads!” 

“This is moving too fast, Donovan whispered. “Brenton 
needs time to get into position” 

Nick took a step forward. “Leave the woman, Malone. 
Nobody cares what happens to you—just leave her where she is 
and we'll let you walk right out of here.” 
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“Yeah, right!” 

“I didn’t come here looking for you—I came for her. She’s 
my fiancée, and we're supposed to get married tomorrow. | 
can't have a wedding without a bride, now can I?” 

“She’s coming with me!” 

“You're a smart guy, Malone—think it over. Your only 
chance is to move fast, and she'll just slow you down. You think 
the cops will go easier on you if you take a woman hostage? 
They'll tear you to pieces.” 

“He's right,’ Donovan called out. “Trust me—it’s a guy 
thing?” 

“Shut up, both of you!” 

“So you did a bad thing three years ago and now it caught 
up with you. So what? You've got money—get yourself a good 
lawyer and fight it in court. You might pull it off—it happens all 
the time’ 

“He's right about that too,’ Donovan shouted. 

“But if you hurt that woman in any way, the authorities will 
be all over you. And believe me—they’ll be the least of your 
worries.’ 

There was no response from Malone. 

“Here’s how we'll do it,’ Nick said. “My friend and I will 
back away and give you plenty of space. Come on out whenever 
you're ready and take a look around. When you feel comfort- 
able, just leave the woman and take off—we won't follow” 

“How do | know that?” 

“You want a straight answer? Because all kinds of people 
will be looking for you and they won't need our help. I told 
you—I'm only interested in her.” Nick took a few steps back and 
motioned for Donovan to do the same. “We're moving back 


now, he said. “Come on out whenever you're ready” 
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Just then there was a brief, shrill whistle from the direction 
of the lake. 

“What was that?” Malone shouted. 

“What was what?” 

“That whistle!” 

“I didn’t hear anything” 

“Who else is with you?” 

“We're next to water, Malone—it could have come from the 
other side of the lake” 

“I'm not an idiot!” Malone shouted. “I warned you.” 

Nick turned to Donovan. “He’s panicking—we need to do 
something fast.’ 

“Brenton can't get a shot as long as he stays in that shadow” 

“We need more light—and we don't have time to wait for 
the moon to come up.’ Nick glanced up the hillside and saw the 
silhouette of a bulldozer. “Hey—can you drive that thing?” 

Donovan looked. “Yeah, I drove one in the Marines. It’s 
basically just two handles—one to steer and one to work the 
blade. Why?” 

“Get it down here,’ Nick said, “and hurry—we don’t have 
much time” 
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he stillness of the night was broken by the throaty 

thunder of a diesel engine and the heavy clank of iron 

tracks. The bulldozer came rumbling down the side of 
the excavation with Donovan at the controls and Nick balanced 
behind the blade. 

As the bulldozer neared the bottom its left side was com- 
pletely exposed; when a gunshot echoed out over the lake 
Donovan crouched down lower in the operator’s seat. When 
he reached the open side of the excavation, Donovan shoved 
the left stick and turned the bulldozer ninety degrees to the 
left. Now he was even more exposed, and a second gunshot 
rang out—the bullet ricocheted off the bulldozer’s engine hood 
with a bang. Donovan shoved the stick hard; the left track froze, 
but the right track kept rotating, causing the bulldozer to pivot 
in place until it was facing Malone’s position. At the same 
moment, Donovan pulled back hard on the right stick and the 
thick metal blade rose up like a shield. 

When it did, Nick scrambled up behind the blade and 
leaned across the engine hood to Donovan. “Hit the lights,’ he 
said, “and kill the engine’ 

Suddenly the excavation was awash with light—but the 
light was much dimmer than Nick had hoped. He poked his 
head up above the blade and looked—he saw Malone and Alena 
huddled against the dirt wall, squinting as their eyes adjusted 
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to the bulldozer’s headlamps. Nick could see that Malone still 
had his left arm hooked around Alena’s throat with his gun 
pressed against her head; he kept his body almost completely 
behind hers, using her as a human shield. 

“That’s not much light,’ Donovan said. “I’m not sure Brenton 
can even tell them apart?’ 

“T have to find a way to separate them,” Nick said. 

“How do you plan to do that?” 

Nick stepped out from behind the blade and held out both 
hands to show them empty. When he did, Malone pulled the 
gun away from Alena’s head and pointed it at Nick. 

Good, Nick thought. Focus on me, not her. 

“Turn off those lights!” Malone shouted. 

“Relax,’ Nick said. “I just want to talk. It’s hard to talk to 
someone you can't see.’ 

“We can still talk!” 

“There's a lot more to conversation than words, don’t you 
think? There’s facial expression, and gesture . . . It’s hard to tell 
what somebody’s thinking when you can’t see them,” /t’s hard to 
shoot them too, he thought. 

Then Nick realized there was a problem: Malone and Alena 
were standing directly in front of the bulldozer—the metallic 
monster was blocking Brenton’s line of fire. There was no way 
to tell Donovan to move the bulldozer—that would just tip 
Malone off. No, he had to get Malone to move out to the side— 
and he only knew one way to do it. 

Nick took a step forward. 

“Stop!” Malone shouted. 

“T just want you to see that I’m still not armed—okay?” As he 
held out his arms he took one step closer—just enough to clear 
the front of the blade. “I only want to talk? he said. “Everything's 
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fine; nothing’s changed; I just wanted to throw a little light on 
the situation, that’s all” 

As Nick spoke, he began to move to the right; he was 
directly in front of the bulldozer’s blade now, and he realized 
he had put himself in a very vulnerable position. If Malone was 
even a half-decent marksman, he would have no trouble hitting 
Nick at this short distance—and even if the bullet missed, there 
was a chance it would ricochet off the blade and kill him on the 
rebound. It definitely wasn’t the place to linger, but he knew 
that any sudden movement might set Malone off—so he con- 
tinued to move slowly and steadily, one step at a time, circling 
around to the right. 

And then Malone did exactly what Nick expected: He 
took a step in the opposite direction, maintaining the distance 
between them, dragging Alena with him as he went. 

Good boy, Malone. 

“Don’t come any closer!” Malone shouted. 

“I’m not—I just thought I'd come around where you can 
see me.” 

Another step to the right for Nick, another step to the left 
for Malone and Alena. 

“Now isn't this better? Nobody likes staring into headlights’ 

Within minutes Nick had maneuvered them clear of the 
bulldozer—now all he had to do was separate them enough to 
give Brenton a clear shot. But how was he supposed to do that? 
Malone kept his body directly behind Alena’s, holding her neck 
so tightly that she couldn't even turn her head, poking his own 
head out first on one side and then on the other—there was 
no way for Brenton to take a shot without possibly hitting her. 
Malone was not about to relax his grip, and Nick could think of 


no way to trick him into doing so. 
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Alena had to do it—she was the one who had to make 
a move. She had to twist away, or throw her head back into 
Malone's face—but why would she? Alena could see that Nick 
wasn't armed, and she had seen Donovan throw his gun away 
too—and she didn’t even know that Brenton was there. What 
would be the advantage to her in trying to twist out of Malone’s 
grip? It was exactly what she needed to do—but as far as she 
knew, it would be suicide. 

And Nick had no way to tell her. Even if he could think of 
something to say, he couldn't take a chance on saying it. Talk to 
her again and I'll put a bullet in her head, Malone had said— 
and Nick was pretty sure he meant it. 

Then he heard a yip and glanced up; he saw Ruckus, Trygg, 
and Dante standing on the edge of the excavation, looking 
down at their master’s dilemma below... 

Bingo. 

Nick looked at Alena and snapped his fingers. 

Alena turned her eyes to look at him. 

He held out his hand palm down. 

She looked at his hand, then at his eyes—and Nick saw a 
spark of recognition. 

Alena let her legs go suddenly limp, forcing Malone to 
carry her full weight. He still had his left arm hooked around 
her throat, but the sudden and unexpected addition of weight 
caused his arm to momentarily buckle—and when Alena’s body 
slid down against his chest, Malone’s head was left sticking up 
like.a nail from a two-by-four. 

There was the distant crack of a rifle. 
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re you sure youre all right?” Nick asked. 
“I told you, I’m fine,’ Alena said. “Stop fussing 
and leave me alone?’ She shrugged the blanket off her 
shoulders and took a water bottle over to her dogs, squatting 
down and allowing each one to lap from her cupped hand. 

The area around the excavation site was now swarming 
with activity. Both local police from Honesdale and officers 
from the state police barracks over in Blooming Grove had 
responded to Sheriff Yanuzzi’s call for assistance. They arrived 
at the lake house within minutes, where Pete Boudreau pointed 
them to the trees as Nick had instructed; they were guided the 
rest of the way by the sound of a rifle shot echoing in the night. 
Temporary work lights were quickly set up around the perime- 
ter of the excavation, powered by a diesel generator kept onsite 
by construction crews. The excavation itself, not long ago a 
pit of perfect darkness, now glistened like a swimming pool at 
night; a crime scene photographer scurried back and forth in 
the bottom, snapping photos of a man’s lifeless body slumped 
against one of the dirt walls. 

Nick, Alena, Donovan, Brenton, and Ed Yanuzzi had all 
spent the last hour briefing officers on the events leading up to 
the death of Duncan Malone. Statements were signed, photos 
were taken, contact information was exchanged—Brenton even 
surrendered the brass casing of the shell responsible for pierc- 
ing both sides of Malone’s skull. “If you want the bullet, you'll 
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have to do some digging,” he told them. “At this range a .308 is 
still supersonic when it hits.’ 

Now the four men gathered near the bulldozer and watched 
Alena as she cared for each of her dogs; Pete Boudreau arrived 
from the lake house a few minutes later. 

“She’s one tough cookie,’ Yanuzzi said. “Look at her—she 
almost got shot in the head and she’s taking it like it was a walk 
in the park” 

“She's been planning a wedding,’ Nick said. “It was probably 
a nice break?’ 

“You need to watch her for post-traumatic stress,’ Brenton 
said. “We see it in hostages all the time. They can be almost 
euphoric when they’re first released, but sometimes it catches 
up with them later.” 

“You should go talk to her” Donovan said. 

“I keep trying,’ Nick said. “She keeps telling me to leave her 
alone’ 

“She says that, but she wants you to try anyway.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I’m married, that’s how. 

Nick shook his head. “I think she needs some space right 
now.’ 

“Classic male mistake,’ Yanuzzi said. “You think you're ‘giv- 
ing her space; but she thinks you don’t give a flip. Donovan's 
right, you should go” 

“But what if she does need space? Then she'll get mad” 

“She'll get mad either way. Welcome to marriage” 

“Ed’s right,” Donovan said. “It’s important to show her that 
you care, and when you don't care, you have to show her that 
you're pretending to care. Trust me, women are complicated” 

“I think she’s already mad,’ Nick said. 
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“What do you expect? You left town less than a week before 
your wedding, you never called her, and you made her drive all 
the way up here looking for you. Can you blame her?” 

“Let's get something straight) Nick said. “I left town less 
than a week before my wedding because Pete wrote and asked 
me to. I drove all the way up to the Poconos because that’s 
where Donovan's cute little ‘clues’ pointed. And the only rea- 
son my fiancée ended up at that lake house tonight is because 
Yanuzzi gave me that stupid cold case to work on. This little 
plan was all your bright idea, guys—not mine” 

“This is no time to be pointing the finger” Donovan said. 
“Go talk to her” * 

“Okay,’ Nick said. “I'll give it another try” 

The four men watched as Nick approached his fiancée 
again. 

“Nick’s right,’ Pete said. “We're the ones who should be 
talking to her’ 

“Us? Why us?” 

“Because we're the ones who almost got her killed” 

“We didn’t do it on purpose,’ Donovan said. 

The other three just looked at him. 

“Okay, that sounded pretty lame. Who wants to go first?” 

No one volunteered. 

“She's not very big,’ Yanuzzi said. “What are we afraid of?” 

“It’s those dogs of hers I’m afraid of; Brenton said. “I think if 
they teamed up they could remove your appendix.’ 

“We'll all go together,’ Donovan suggested. “We'll tell her 
we're sorry about what happened tonight and we'll explain 
how it happened. We'll tell her we did it all for Nick—she’ll 
understand.” 

They watched as Nick approached her. He barely opened 
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his mouth before Alena turned on him. They couldn't hear her 
words, but the look on her face could have filled a dictionary. 

Nick walked back and rejoined the group. “She needs 
space,’ he said. “A lot of it” 

“We're going to talk to her,’ Pete said. “This was our fault, 
and Donovan's going to take full responsibility,’ 

“What?” Donovan said. 

“We need a spokesman, and you're elected” 

“Why me?” 

“Because this whole ‘bachelor party’ was your idea—and 
because you have a gun.” 

They all followed Donovan over to where Alena was 
standing. 

“Alena; Donovan fumbled. “Can we talk to you for a min- 
ute—without the dogs?” 

She turned and glared at them. “Well?” 

“We just wanted to explain—” 

“Forget it,” she said. “I listened to your statements when you 
gave them to the police. I know what you all did, and I know the 
reason why—I just have a couple of questions for each of you” 
She turned to Pete first. “That Vidocq Society you and Nick 
belong to—how often do they get together?” 

“Every month,’ he said. 

“Every single month—but you had to wait until the meet- 
ing right before my wedding to pull off this clever little stunt of 
yours. Did you ever stop to think that maybe your timing wasn't 
exactly the best—for me? Or did you even think about me? But 
it wasn't enough to make Nick drive to Philadelphia—oh no, you 
had to pretend to be dead and make him drive all the way to the 
Poconos. Well, you know what, Pete? I kinda wish you were dead 
right now—then at least all this wouldn't have been for nothing” 
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Now she squared off with Yanuzzi. “And why is it exactly 
that you couldn't tell me Nick was in town? What was it you 
were so afraid I'd ruin? What did you think I'd do, tell Nick 
and spoil your little party? You could’ve explained what you 
were doing—then we both could have had a good laugh and | 
could've gone home and quit worrying, But you didn’t care if | 
was worrying, did you? You didn't care if I was wasting my time 
or even risking my life—you didn’t care about me at all” 

Then it was Brenton’s turn: “And you probably think I 
should be grateful because you saved my life tonight. Well, I’m 
not—because you wouldn't have had to save my life if you hadn't 
helped cause this whole thing. You lied to me, Brenton—I asked 
you if you took a shot at Nick and you told me no. Did it ever 
occur to you that I was afraid someone was really trying to kill 
my fiancé? Did you ever stop to think that maybe I was afraid? 
And all you had to do was tell me the truth. But you didn’t care 
if I was afraid—it was more important to you to protect your 
little bachelor party:’ 

Now she turned to Donovan. “And you're supposed to be 
Nick’s best man. Does ‘best man’ mean you're just Nick’s friend? 
If we're getting married, aren't you supposed to be my friend 
too? Well, you're no friend of mine, Donovan. You treated me 
like a child—like I was someone you couldn't trust. You had to 
get Nick away from me, like I’m some kind of disease that might 
mess up his mind or something.” 

She looked at the group. “Did any of you ever think about 
me—for even a minute? You all knew I was in town—you knew 
I was following Nick around like some pathetic stray cat. Did 
any of you ever stop to ask, ‘How will this make Alena feel?’ or 
‘I wonder how this might affect Alena?’ Do you have any idea 
how much I’ve worried in the last few days? You should've told 
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me—all of you. Your stupidity almost got me killed tonight, and 
worse than that, you almost got my dogs killed—and I would 
never forgive you for that.” 

Last of all she turned to Nick; she stepped up close to him 
and looked up into his soft brown eyes. “I know you didn't plan 
this, Nick. I know that once you latch on to something you have 
a hard time letting go—I know that about you. And I know that 
the reason you came up here was because you thought an old 
friend was dead, and you wanted to make it right. That’s a good 
thing, Nick—I don’t blame you for that.’ She lowered her voice 
now. “But what I want to know is why four men had to go to all 
this trouble just to convince you that you really want to marry 
me. I thought you already knew that—or didn’t you? Do you 
have any idea how humiliating it is to have to stand here like 
some slab of meat while you decide whether you really want 
me or not?” She took a step back and looked at him as if he 
were a stranger. “I don’t care about the rest of these idiots, but 
you—youre the one I’m supposed to be marrying. Well, I’m 
going home, Nick—don’t come after me and don't call. Don’t 
call—that’s a joke. If you didn’t call me all week, why would you 
start now?” 

She turned to her dogs and snapped her fingers, then 
pointed to the ground by her side; the dogs fell in beside her 
as she started back toward the lake house and her truck. When 
she got halfway up the side of the excavation she stopped and 
looked back at the men. “Just for the record.” she called back, 
“he proposed to me—not the other way around” 

They watched until she disappeared into the trees. 

“Nick’s right,’ Donovan said. “She needs some space.” 
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ick stopped his car in front of the gate so that his 

headlights would illuminate the chain and padlock; 

he got out of the car and left the engine running. The 
moment he lifted the padlock he noticed that something was 
different; the padlock was shiny and new—and much larger 
than the last one. He tried his key just in case he was mistaken, 
but as he expected, it no longer fit. Alena had been home for 
less than an hour and she had already changed the lock. 

Not a good sign, Nick thought. 

Alena had almost an hour head start on him due to the fact 
that her truck had been conveniently parked at the lake house, 
while Nick was forced to retrieve his own car from Yanuzzi’s 
cabin deep in the woods. He drove back as fast as he dared, 
keeping in mind that it might not be a good idea to get pulled 
over after two arrests in one week—that would only lead to 
another night in jail, and this was definitely not the time for 
another unexplained absence. Alena had apparently made it 
home long before he did—at least, long enough to find a new 
lock and secure the gate. Nick couldn't help wondering when 
Alena had bought the lock; he wondered if she'd been waiting 
for an opportunity like this one to use it. 

Nick knew there was a second entrance to Alena’s com- 
pound, but it was on the opposite side of the property; that 
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meant he would have to drive back down to Endor, around the 
base of the mountain, and back up again—and that would take 
forever. Besides, what was the point? If she locked him out on 
this side, he probably wouldn't find the road lined with palm 
branches on the other. No—Nick knew there was only one way 
to get into Alena’s compound, and he knew what it was; he 
knew because he'd done it before. 

I sure hope it goes better this time. 

He shut off his engine and left the car parked on the gravel 
path. The night was dark and starry and there was very little 
moonlight to see by; he had to wait a few moments to allow his 
eyes to adjust to the darkness before beginning to work his way 
along the chain-link fence. 

He knew that it didn’t really matter where he chose to cross; 
the fence completely encircled Alena’s property and her trailer 
was in the exact center, making every point on the fence roughly 
equidistant from his goal. Nick just looked for a spot with ade- 
quate clearing on the opposite side, then climbed to the top of 
the chain-link fence, swung his legs over, and dropped into the 
tall grass. 

He headed straight into the woods, pushing aside low- 
hanging branches and stomping his way through the thick 
underbrush, making no attempt to be stealthy. He wasn’t trying 
to surprise her, and he knew it wouldn't matter even if he was; 
he had about as much chance of sneaking up on Alena as a 
water buffalo walking on cornflakes. Alena had grown up in the 
woods and she was attuned to all its natural sounds—and Nick 
wasn't one of them. He knew she would detect his presence 
long before he even got close to her trailer—and if somehow 
she didn't, he knew they would. 

Within minutes he heard footsteps padding along in the 
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woods on both sides of him. When he stopped, they stopped; 
when he started again, they did too—only their footsteps grew 
closer each time. He gradually became aware of footsteps fol- 
lowing behind him too; soon all three animals appeared from 
out of the darkness of the woods, gradually boxing him in 
until he could no longer take a step forward without risking 
attack. 

Two of the dogs Nick didn’t recognize, but he definitely 
knew the big one. “Hey, Dante,’ he said in his friendliest tone, but 
the dog showed no sign of warmth or even recognition; he just 
stared back at Nick with a look inherited from ancestors who had 
prowled in packs like this one thousands of years ago. The dog’s 
dead-cold gaze sparked a primal feeling deep inside Nick—a 
sobering reminder that despite his advanced brain and superior 
knowledge, right now he was just something made of meat. 

There was nowhere to go, and there was nothing to do—so 
Nick just looked ahead into the woods and waited. 

Half an hour went by... 

“I know you're there, Alena,” he finally said. 

There was no reply. 

“There's no use pretending. I can hear your teeth grinding’ 

Still nothing. 

“Come out and talk to me. Please? Don’t make me send my 
dogs after you” 

A small voice from somewhere in the darkness said, “You're 
not funny.’ 

“Tm not trying to be funny—I’m trying to talk to you.” He 
took a step in the direction of the voice; when he did, Dante 
crouched low and bared his teeth. 

“Do we really have to do the dog thing again?” he asked. “I 
just got my neck dried off from the last time” 
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“I’m not sure yet. I’m still deciding’ 

“I was hoping we were past that.’ 

“I was hoping a lot of things,” she said. “They didn’t happen 
either.’ 

“Please—come out and talk to me” 

“I'm good right where I am. I told you not to follow me” 

“I didn’t follow you—I just came back. I told you I would” 

“You told me you'd call too,” 

“I can explain about that.’ 

“Don't bother—I already know. You were in jail; you lost 
track of time; you were in the mountains and there was no cell 
phone reception” 

“Exactly-’ 

“Funny, | had the same problems here: | live in the moun- 
tains, there’s no cell phone reception ... So you know what I did? 
I packed my bags and drove all the way to the Poconos—that’s 
how bad | wanted to talk to you. But you didn’t care about talking 
to me. Don't deny it—I’ve seen you walk through fire to get what 
you really want. You didn’t call because you didn’t want to” 

“That's not true. I just got... distracted” 

“What are you doing here, Nick?” 

“I came to apologize” 

“For what?” 

“For making you drive all the way to the Poconos” 

“You didn’t make me—I decided to” 

“I mean for making it necessary?” 

“It wasn’t necessary—I just did it. Try again’ 

“I'm not the bad guy here,” Nick said. “This whole ‘bachelor 
party’ thing was Donovan's idea. If Pete hadn't invited me to 
Philadelphia, I never would have left Endor. If they hadn't faked 
Pete's death, I never would have driven to the Poconos.” 
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“You know what Gunner always tells me? Take responsibil- 
ity for your own actions. | always hate it when he says that, but 
you know what? He’s right—if you don’t take responsibility for 
your own actions, you never grow up. Nobody makes you do 
anything, Nick—we all do what we want. Nobody made you 
go to Philadelphia; nobody made you drive to the Poconos. 
You went because you wanted to, and I went after you because 
that’s what I wanted. Problem is, we seem to want different 
things.’ 

“Something happened to me tonight)’ Nick said. “When I 
was kneeling on that cabin floor with a gun to the back of my 
head—suddenly everything became clear. There’s something 
about death—it has a way of clarifying your priorities. I know 
what I want now, Alena.” 

“I’m glad to hear that, Nick. But what I can’t understand is 
why somebody had to put a gun to your head before you could 
figure it out.’ 

“Tm sorry.’ 

“Yeah, you said that. Sorry for what?” 

“You know—for ... everything.’ 

“You don’t even know what to apologize for, do you? You 
don’t even know what you did wrong.’ 

= Lell'me: 

“I shouldn't have to” 

“Look, we've got two choices here: Either you can tell me 
what's bothering you, or we can both stand here while I play 
Emotional Jeopardy—'T'll take Hidden Emotions for a hundred, 
please” 

“Trust me, Nick, this is really not the time to be a wise guy.’ 

“I’m sorry. I’m just frustrated” 

“You're frustrated?” 
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“I’m sorry I didn't call, okay? I’m sorry | interrupted the 
wedding plans.’ 

“Not even close.’ 

“Is it that I made you dig your own grave? Because every 
couple goes through that’’ 

“You just don’t get it, do you?” 

“Please—just tell me” 

Alena lowered her voice to a whisper. “I had to chase you” 

“What?” 

“Do you know what I really want, Nick? I’m talking about 
way down deep inside... | want to be pursued—maybe that’s 
what all women want when it comes right down to it. I want 
a man to come after me—and I want him to keep on coming 
after me, even after he’s got me, ‘cause that’s what makes me feel 
special. That’s what I want, Nick—I want you to chase me and 
keep on chasing me right up until the day one of us drops dead. 
I've been chasing things, hunting things, tracking things all my 
life; I guess I just want somebody to chase me for a change. Do 
you think that’s asking too much?” 

“T don't think so,’ 

“Good—'cause neither do I. But I had to chase you—before 
we even got married—and if you won't chase me now, you sure 
won't do it later on. That's what you did wrong, Nick—you 
made me chase you.” 

“I'm sorry,’ Nick said. “If it makes you feel any better, you 
sure are good at it.” 

“It doesn’t—but thanks anyway.’ 

“Can I ask you something? When you went to that lake 
house looking for me—why did Malone let you in?” 

“Have you even been listening to me?” 


“I've heard everything you've said—I’ve just been thinking 
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about this all night. Why did he let you in? What did you tell 
him?” 

“I told him I was there to fix his bedroom wall” 

“And he believed you?” 

“You're not the only one who knows how to lie” 

“How did you explain the dogs?” 

“Protection. Haven't you heard? I’m a defenseless woman” 

“Noah told me you sent him photos of puparia. He said you 
took them with your cell phone” 

“I figured the stupid phone must be good for something” 

‘And that’s how you knew the home-care nurse was 
negligent?” 

“T already knew that.’ 

“How?” 

“I had Trygg check the bedroom. She alerted twice—once 
on the carpet and once on the mattress. Malone said they found 
the old man on the floor; that meant somebody moved the body 
to the bed and back again. I figured that had to be the nurse” 

“Why didn’t you tell somebody?” 

“I wasn't there to solve a crime, Nick—I was there to find 
you.’ 

“You knew before I did’ Nick said. “What an amazing 
woman.” 

Alena’s next words came out in a muffled sob. “Are you just 
figuring that out now?” 

“Alena,” Nick said. “Come out here—let me see you” 

“Go away, Nick.’ 

“C’mon—we'e getting married tomorrow, aren't we?” 

There was a long silence. 

Nick stared into the darkness. “Aren't we?” 

“I was so sure about you,’ she said. “Every step of the way—I 
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was so sure. Now I’m not sure what I want. Funny, isn’t it? I was 
sure and you weren't; now your'e sure and I’m not. We can't 
seem to get on the same page.’ 

“We're on the same page,’ Nick said. “I know what I want 
now.’ 

“Well, I’m not sure I do” 

“Everybody's going to be at the church,’ Nick said. “They'll 
be expecting us to show up’ 

“That’s a lousy reason to get married’ 

“I just mean everything’s ready. We did all that work’ 

“I think we did the wrong kind of work. People spend so 
much time getting ready for a wedding; nobody thinks about 
getting ready for a marriage.” 

“Tm ready,’ 

“Are you? I’m not sure 1 am—not anymore.’ 

Nick didn’t know what to say. 

In the silence that followed all the sounds of the woods 
became audible: the chirping of the wood crickets, the soft 
rush of wind through the leaves, even the rhythmic panting of 
the dogs as they stared up at their captive. The sounds were 
no louder than they were a moment before; they were simply 
amplified by the absence of human voice. Nick finally spoke: 
“The wedding’s at six, Alena. Are you going to be there?” 

“I don’t know. I need some time.” 

“Well—I’ll be there. I just want you to know that. No trips 
to Philadelphia this time, no bachelor parties, no distractions, 
no excuses—I! know what I want, and I'll be waiting for it at that 
church,’ 

Alena didn’t respond. 

“I really am sorry,’ he said. “I don’t blame you for being 
angry. I know—I'm a piece of work sometimes” 
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“You're a piece of something,’ Alena replied. “Just don’t ask 
me what right now” 

Nick heard a snap from somewhere in the darkness; the 
three dogs suddenly turned and trotted off into the underbrush. 
“Does this mean I’m free to go?” he asked. 

“You're free to do what you want” Alena said. 

“Well, I want to get married. Six o'clock, Alena—I’ll be 
waiting.” 
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ick stood in front of a full-length mirror in the foyer 

of Resurrection Lutheran Church and looked at his 

unfamiliar costume: black wool tux with satin lapel, 
gleaming onyx shirt studs, perfect white handkerchief peeking 
out from his breast pocket. /t looked a lot better on the manne- 
quin, he thought. He tugged on the sleeves, pulling them down 
a little; the woman at the rental place had assured him it was 
the perfect length, but it sure felt short to him. He hooked a 
finger under his collar and tugged; he hadn't worn a tie in years, 
let alone a bow tie. For that matter, he couldn't remember the 
last time he had buttoned the top button of a shirt. 

Nathan Donovan stepped into the foyer from the sanctu- 
ary. “Any sign of her?” 

“Not yet,’ Nick said. “How do I look?” 

“No worse than me’ 

“That's reassuring.’ 

“Tt’s almost six,” Donovan said. 

“Thanks—I’m aware of the time” 

“Look, Nick, I'm sorry about all this. If it makes you feel any 
better, I’m in the doghouse too—Macy won't even talk to me. 
When I told her what happened with Alena she was furious. 
Sorry if l screwed things up’ 

“If anybody screwed things up it was me? Nick said. “You 
were right, Donovan—I needed help figuring out what I want. 
It just took me too long to decide” 
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“She'll be here, Nick. She’s probably on her way right now” 

“L hope so,’ Nick said with a halfhearted shrug. “What’s the 
point in figuring out what you want if you can’t have it?” 

“She'll be here. She’s just making you suffer—women are 
experts at that.” 

Donovan returned to the sanctuary and left Nick to wait in 
the foyer alone. 

When the church door opened, Nick jumped. 

“Am I too late?” Dr. Beth Woodbridge poked her head into 
the foyer and glanced around. “Nick—I’m so sorry. One of my 
patients had a meltdown this morning and I had to do an emer- 
gency session—the joys of psychiatry. I was late getting to the 
airport, then my flight from San Francisco was late into Dulles. 
And it’s a full hour’s drive out here—this little town is hard to 
find. Did I miss it? Did you pull the trigger yet?” 

“Dont worry, Beth,’ Nick said. “You're still in time for my 
execution.’ 

“Good—I've been waiting a long time for this.” She stepped 
into the foyer, kissed Nick on the cheek, and handed him a box 
wrapped in silver paper. 

“What's this?” 

“A wedding present.” 

“Obviously. What is it?” 

“You're not supposed to ask—you’re supposed to wait and 
open it later’ 

“I’m not big on waiting?” 

“No kidding. I used to be your psychiatrist, remember?” 

“So what is it?” 

“If you must know, it’s one of those little handheld milk 
frothers.’ 

Nick blinked. “What's it for?” 
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“You know—for lattes’ 

“You're putting me on.” 

“What was I supposed to get you, a toaster? It’s not like 
you're setting up house for the first time’ 

“So you figured that by now I've collected so many useless 
kitchen utensils that I actually have need of a milk frother?” 

“Nick, it’s a gift—it’s the thought that counts’ 

“And your thoughts led you to buy a milk frother? You're a 
psychiatrist—that should alarm you” 

“If you don't like it, take it back—there’s a gift receipt in the 
box.’ 

“Why didn’t you just bring the receipt? It would have saved 
you a carry-on?’ 

“Nick, you’re being even more obnoxious than usual. Is 
something wrong?” 

He paused. “Alena’s not here. I’m not sure if she’s going to 
show up?’ 

“Oh, Nick. What happened?” 

“I had second thoughts. Then she had second thoughts. I 
think my second thoughts caused her second thoughts. It’s kind 
of complicated” 

“Maybe she’s just late.’ 

“L hope so,’ Nick said. “I really want to marry her” 

Beth looked into his eyes. “I’m just dying to see this 
woman.’ 

“So am I” 

Donovan stepped into the foyer. “I heard the door” 

Beth looked at him. “Agent Donovan. I see the FBI is pro- 
viding security today.” 

“Dr. Woodbridge,’ Donovan said. “I didn’t expect to see you 
here?’ 
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“I'm not a wedding crasher, if that’s what youre implying—I 
was actually invited” 

“If you say so.’ Donovan held out his arm. “Friend of the 
bride or groom?” 

She gave Nick a quick wink. “Do you really need to ask?” 

When they left the foyer, Nick opened the church door a 
crack and looked out at the parking lot again; there was still no 
sign of Alena’s truck. 

Donovan returned from the sanctuary. “Nick—what were 
you thinking?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“You don't invite an old girlfriend to your wedding.” 

“We agreed to invite friends and colleagues. Beth Woodbridge 
is an old colleague.” 

“She’s also an old girlfriend. Did you tell Alena the two of 
you used to be romantically involved?” 

Nick stopped to think. “I may have failed to mention that” 

“Well, fail to mention it again—you’re in enough trouble 
already.’ Donovan looked at his watch. “Six o'clock, Nick—what 
do you want to do?” 

“Let's get started” 

“What?” 

“The wedding starts at six, Donovan—it says so on the 
announcement.’ 

“It’s sort of customary to wait for the bride—they like to be 
part of things.” 

“It’s six o'clock,’ Nick said. “When Alena walks in, I don’t 
want her to find me waiting in the foyer like I thought she might 
not come. I want to be standing up front, right where I told her 
I would be” 

“Whatever you say—you’re the boss.’ 
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They entered the sanctuary together and walked down the 
aisle to the altar. Nick could feel people staring at him, but he 
didn’t make eye contact with anyone. There was only a small 
handful of friends and colleagues scattered throughout the 
pews: Noah and Barbara Ellison from NC State; Donovan's 
wife, Macy; recent arrival Beth Woodbridge; and the three 
coconspirators who had helped Donovan concoct his ill-fated 
bachelor party—Pete Boudreau, Ed Yanuzzi, and Blake Brenton. 
Gunner Wendorf was already waiting at the altar with his Bible 
open, dressed in his best clerical robes. Gunner’s wife, Rose, 
was Seated at the organ; after playing the wedding processional, 
she was supposed to join her husband at the altar as Alena’s 
matron of honor. 

As Nick and Donovan stepped up onto the altar, Gunner 
leaned forward and whispered, “What's up? Is she here?” 

“Not yet,’ Nick replied. 

“So what's the plan?” 

“We wait,’ Nick said. “I want everything ready when she 
walks in that door” 

When Nick straightened and looked at the door, Rose took 
it as a cue that the bride was about to enter and launched into 
Wagner's “Bridal Chorus.’ When Gunner vigorously shook his 
head, the music stumbled to a discordant halt. 

Now everyone was glancing back and forth between Nick 
and the door, waiting, wondering what was supposed to happen 
next. Nick, Donovan, and Gunner just stood quietly, staring 
confidently at the door as if it would open at any moment. 

An hour later, they were still waiting. 

Donovan leaned over to Nick. “Don’t lock your knees, 
buddy—you'll pass out?’ 

“I should be so lucky,’ Nick whispered back. 
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Gunner joined the conversation: “I hate to be a quitter, 
guys, but I think we need to call it a night. We’re starting to lose 
the audience” 

Nick looked out at the pews; everyone was looking back 
at him with expressions of pathetic sympathy and humiliating 
pity. “I thought walking up here was embarrassing,” he mum- 
bled. “Walking out is going to be brutal” 

“We'll go together,” Donovan said. “I take point, Nick goes 
next, Gunner brings up the rear” 

“Good plan,’ Gunner said. “All for one; one for all” 

“No,’ Nick said. “You guys go ahead—I’ve got something | 
need to say first.” 

They looked at him doubtfully, but Nick nodded his reaf- 
firmation and the two men stepped down from the altar and 
took seats in the pews. 

Nick took Gunner's place at the center of the altar; he pulled 
off his bow tie, tossed it aside, and released the top button of 
his shirt. He turned to face the sanctuary, stuffed his hands 
deep into his pockets, and stared at the empty aisle for a few 
moments before he finally looked up. 

“I grew up near Pittsburgh,’ he began. “A little town called 
Tarentum, just up the Allegheny. When I was four years old 
everybody thought I was an idiot. That’s because I was almost 
blind, but nobody knew it—including me. Shapes, shadows, 
big blurs of color; I just figured that’s what everybody saw—I 
thought that’s how the world looked. Then one day my mom 
took me to an optometrist, and he fitted me with the thickest 
pair of glasses you ever saw—glasses just like these,’ he said, 
pointing to the bridge of his nose. “My eyesight hasn't improved 
any over the years. I'll never forget walking out of that optome- 
trist’s office and looking at the world for the first time. I felt like 
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Dorothy stepping out of that Kansas farmhouse into a world I'd 
never seen before. It was the detail—that’s what really struck 
me. I’d seen light and color before, but the detail—it almost 
overwhelmed me. | just stood there with my mouth hanging 
open, taking it all in—my mom must have thought I really was 
an idiot. 

“Then I looked down at my feet and I saw an ant mound. 
I can still picture it—a little mound of red dirt coming out of a 
crack in the sidewalk. I squatted down and looked at it. There 
were ants everywhere—little brown ones. I could see individual 
ants, and they weren't just blurry specks. I could actually see the 
parts of their bodies—the mesosoma, the pedicel and gaster. 
Of course, I didn’t know any of those words at the age of four. 
I couldn't even identify the species at the time; I realized later 
they were common pavement ants, Tetramorium caespitum, 
easily recognized by their—” 

In the front pew, Donovan cleared his throat. 

“Sorry, Nick said. “I have a habit of getting off track—which 
is probably why I’m standing up here all alone. Where was I? 
Oh—ants. | just kept staring at that ant mound—my mom 
couldn't pull me away. I saw six of them dragging a maggot back 
to the mound while another one just stood there and watched. 
Then I noticed that his head was bigger than the others’—his 
mandibles were larger—and I realized he wasn’t just stand- 
ing around. He was a ‘soldier’ ant—his job was to protect the 
mound while the others worked. I watched them all move and 
work; I saw teamwork and organization; I recognized order and 
structure and hierarchy. It was an entire world within a world, 
and I felt like a god looking down at it from above. It may sound 
crazy, but I think that was the moment I decided to become an 
entomologist.” 
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Nick stopped and looked at his bewildered listeners. 
“You're probably wondering where I’m going with all this. The 
point is, I've thought about that day a lot over the years; I’ve 
asked myself why I found that ant mound so fascinating. After 
all, I had a whole world to look at—why bother with ants?” He 
paused. “Sometimes I think the whole world was too much for 
me to take in all at once; maybe I needed a smaller world to 
get the hang of first. A ‘starter world} you might call it—a place 
where I could learn the rules and figure out how things are sup- 
posed to operate first. 

‘And I did learn. I learned all about that world—the rules 
and the relationships and the role of each species in the natu- 
ral order. But the insect world isn’t like the human world, and 
I've never been able to understand why. The truth is, I’ve never 
liked human beings. I don’t understand them; they don’t make 
sense to me. Insects are logical; they’re orderly; they act out of 
instinct and their behavior is predictable. But there’s no order 
or hierarchy in a human colony; they don’t understand where 
they fit in the universe and they don’t know how to get along 
with each other. They have no natural instincts to guide their 
behavior; there are no pheromones to tell them which mate to 
select. Their brains are capable of rational thought, but they 
act irrationally; they have a sense of morality, but they reason it 
away. They write songs about love but hate each other; they say 
they want peace, then kill each other. I don’t understand human 
beings, and I never wanted to be one of them... 

“And then I met Alena. Then I knew that there was at least 
one other person in this crazy world who was as damaged as | 
am. I knew neither one of us would ever fit in—but somehow I 
got this crazy idea in my head that we just might fit with each 


other. 
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“I went up to see her last night, but I couldn't get in because 
she changed the lock on her gate. So | climbed her fence, just 
like I did the first time we met, and she stopped me in the mid- 
dle of the woods. She was angry; she was hurt and upset. She 
talked to me, but she wouldn't let me see her—she stayed in the 
shadows under the trees, just like the first time I met her’ 

Nick lifted his arms and looked down at his tuxedo. “So 
here I am, dressed in this ridiculous monkey suit, left standing 
at the altar on my wedding day—and there you are, staring up 
at me with those sad puppy eyes. But you know what? It doesn’t 
matter. I don’t mind looking silly; | don’t mind being humili- 
ated—that’s what I want you all to know. There’s a lot I would 
change about this last week if I had the chance, but there’s only 
one thing I’m really ashamed of: I sent Alena back to the dark- 
ness—and I may not get a chance to fix that.” 

He just stood there for a moment, staring straight ahead. 

“I want to thank you all for coming tonight,’ he said at last. 
“I know you came to see a wedding, and I’m really sorry to 
disappoint you—but believe me, nobody here is more disap- 
pointed than I am.’ 

Nick stepped down from the altar. The guests began to 
stand up and approach him one at a time, offering their sympa- 
thy and encouragement. 

Beth Woodbridge was one of the last. “How are you doing?” 
she asked. 

“I don’t know,’ Nick said. “Is it possible to not know how 
you're doing?” 

“Why do you think there are psychiatrists? Look, here’s my 
card; if you need someone to talk to—even just as a friend—call 
me, okay? Anytime, day or night—just call” She gave him a kiss 
on the cheek and turned to leave. 
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As she walked up the aisle, Donovan stepped up and took 
the business card from Nick’s hand. “I'll hang on to this for you,’ 
he said. “If you want the number, call me and we'll talk it over 
first.’ 

“Thank you, Mother” 

“You're welcome. You don’t need any distractions right 
now—especially attractive ones” 

When Beth opened the church door, a tiny dog with a jut- 
ting jaw and an almost hairless body squeezed past her and 
trotted down the aisle to Nick. The dog had a red ribbon tied 
around its neck. 

“That's Ruckus,’ Gunner said. “Alena must have sent him” 

Nick knelt down and untied the ribbon; when he held it up, 
he found Alena’s engagement ring dangling from the bottom. 
He held the ring out for Gunner and Donovan to see. “Well—I 
guess that makes it official.” 

Nick took Beth’s business card back from Donovan and 
pulled out a pen; he crossed out the side with Beth’s contact 
information, then turned the card over and used the pen to 
punch a hole in one end. He scribbled a quick note, then slipped 
the card onto the red ribbon and tied it around the little dog’s 
neck. Nick walked the dog to the church door and opened it; 
Ruckus trotted out the door and up the hill toward the moun- 
tain, and Nick returned to his two friends. 

“Sorry, Nick,’ Gunner said. “I'll drive up there tomorrow 
and have a talk with her.” 

“No,’ Nick said. “I’ve been letting other people do the talk- 
ing for me too long. Alena said she needs time. I’m giving it to 
her’ 

“Well, if you want to talk to me, just let me know. Pastors 
come in handy at a time like this. We're very good listeners.’ 
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“He'll be okay,’ Donovan said. “Nick’s been shot at, held 
hostage, chased through bayous, and set on fire. He’s been 
through worse than this—right, Nick?” 

Nick looked at him. “No,” he said. “I haven't?’ 


Alena waited under the trees where the last paved road from 
Endor came to an end and the virgin mountaintop took over. 
She watched the little dog trotting silently toward her—just 
a little zigzag of pink flesh following the dotted line up the 
hill. She pushed the underbrush aside to let Ruckus through, 
then noticed the red ribbon still tied around his neck and the 
white card dangling from it. She knelt down and untied the 
ribbon; to her surprise, she found her engagement ring still 
attached. She looked at the card. It said: 


This belongs Zo yotl—and So do TZ. 


Alena smiled. That's it, Nick—come and get me. 
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The Bug Man is getting married on Saturday 
if his fiancée can find him. 


Forensic entomologist Nick Polchak lives in a world of maggots and blow flies and de 
composing bodies. No wonder he’s still single. 


But Nick has finally found a woman as strange as he is—dog trainer Alena Savard, a 
woman who is odd, reclusive, and can seemingly talk to animals. It was a match mad 
in heaven. 


Nick and Alena are scheduled to be married on Saturday—but there’s one small prob 
Nick has disappeared. 


Caught up in a murder case involving an old friend, Nick finds himself on a manhunt 
that’s drawing him farther and farther from the church where Alena is waiting. But will 
he make it back in time? Could Nick’s single-minded focus cause him to forget his ow 
wedding? Is he really pursuing a killer, or is he running away from something else? 
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